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Christopher B. Booth 


an 


CHAPTER I. “Chuck—look!”’ she said, her hand 
encompassing an eloquent circle. Chuck 
Henneby, in the act of lighting a ciga- 
JHE girl and the man, only oc-  rette, followed the motion of Ker arm. 

cupants of the long, dreary Enough of daylight filtered through’ 
room, sat ata table in the cor- the grimy windows to lay bare the taw- 
ner near the entertainers’ dry trappings—the stained tables, the 


A NEW ADVENTURE. 





platform of the now deserted café; it scarred chairs, the soiled walls, the 
was mid-afternoon, and “The Blue cheap, tissue-paper festoons which bil- 
Moon,” which advertised ‘cabaret de lowed along the ceiling, and the shriek- 
luxe,” had not yet reached the hours ing atrocities on canvas which could 
of hectic frivolity. not make up even in lineal quantity what 
ak covered the girl’s spangled they lacked in artistic quality. 
ine dress, and her glass In an hour or so it would be differ- 
id fro while the ice ent; the heavy velour curtains would 
ely legal ginger ale. be dropped across the windows, shutting 
a little tired with that out the cruelly probing rays of 
weariness which is mental. Wistfully and the incandescent bulbs would glow 
she glanced about the room, and a look — through their colored paper shades. The 
of disgust flashed across her face. piano player in his wrinkled dinner coat 
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of doubtful age and texture would begin 
to pound out zippy, if mechanical, rag- 
time, the horrible pictures on the walls 
would mask their artistic deficiencies in 
a charitable gloom, and the soiled walls 
themselves would be obscured by a low- 
hanging cloud of tobacco smoke. The 
Blue Moon would be transformed into 
a lively place. 

“Heavens, Chuck!” the girl cried. 
“Can’t you see it? How hollow and 
empty this place is—just like the life— 
your life and mine. I’m sick of it.” 
Two big tears dropped from Nan 
Lacey’s long lashes and cut little fur- 
rows through the powder on her cheeks. 

“Aw, you've got the blues, Nan,” pro- 
tested Chuck Henneby. “I’ll slip into the 
bar and have Jack fix you up a little 
snifter, and you'll forget it and ig 

“T don’t want to forget it!” she an- 
swered. “I want to get away from it; 
I want to live. I don’t want to be a 
cabaret singer; I want to be married to 
some square fellow who isn’t ashamed 
to carry a dinner pail. How I hate all 
this ! 

“It’s all wrong, this kind of life, 
Chuck—it isn’t real; when they open the 
windows and let the sunlight in—like 
it is now—we realize how cheap and 
sickening it is.” 

Chuck’s eyes flashed fire. 

“If any one has been saying anything 
to you, Nan, I'll 4 

She patted his hand with impulsive 
gratitude. 

“It isn’t anything like that, Chuck,” 
she said. “I want to get out of it all; 
I—I want a home and—and kiddies! I 
want to be somebody!” 

Chuck Henneby reached out his hand 
—unsoiled of late by anything except 
billiard chalk and the stain of cigarettes 
—and touched Nan’s fingers. 

“Nan, girlie,” he whispered tenderly, 
“you know I love you; I’ve told you 
before. I’ve got a few hundreds in the 
old bankroll; I cleaned up at Big Pete’s 
crap game last night. Come on, honey, 


we'll blow the warblin’ job right now 
and taxi down to the city hall and do 
the ‘till-death-do-us-part’ stunt.” 

Nan Lacey withdrew her hand, gently 
but firmly. She shook her head. 

“Chuck,” she said slowly, “I was 
thinking it over last night—about you, 
[ love you, Chuck, but—Chuck, write 
this down in your little book and memo- 
rize it—I ain’t going to marry a fellow 
that won’t work for a living!” 

“But, Nan, I’ve always got good 
dough,” he protested indignantly. 

The girl shook her head. 

“Chuck, get next to yourself; get 
next to life,” she said in a pleading 
voice. “You remember that newspaper 
fellow that is.a friend of ‘Lovin’ Put- 
ty’s’? Oh, he hasn’t got a case on me, 
Chuck,” she added as Chuck’s eyes 
flashed dangerously. “He just likes to 
pass around the knowledge that he’s got. 
And he’s got some good stuff in his 
head ; he was spilling a lot of dope about 
a writer fellow named Emerson—some- 
thing about the law of—something or 
other. Well, anyhow, sifted down to 
hard pan, it is that no kind of crooked 
stuff pays, that you can’t get by with 
it, and that you’ve got to foot the bill 
for—for everything.” 

“Aw!” protested Chuck. 

“So,” went on Nan resolutely, “I got 
to thinking about it, and—Chuck, it’s 
I checked ’em all over in my mind, 
from the crooked politicians clean down 
to ‘Dopey’ Smith—and it’s the same 
story no matter how smart they are; it 
don’t pay. 

“You've got good stuff in you, Chuck; 
your old man was a square guy who 
worked hard for a living. You’ve just 
got off on the wrong foot; you’ve started 
on the wrong road. You're just a kid 
yet, only twenty-three, and you can cut 
loose from the gang and go out and 
get a few blisters on your hands—if 


so! 


you've got the nerve.” 
“But—but ” stammered Chuck, 











rather overwhelmed by the suddenness 
of the girl’s outburst. 


“You can take your choice, Chuck 


Hen — you can go my route or you 
can stick to the one you're traveling— 
auae. I’m going to give up the twenty- 
five bucks a week and tips that I get 
here for being a vocal Salome and go 


myself a job in a 
department store or something, and go 
to bed a mighty long time before the 
nks out the 
from 


downtown and get 


one-o’clock-closing law bli 
lights; and when you cut 
Gorman’s Colts and begin to show me 
rular Saturday pay check, I’ll begin 
nk about taking that little taxi ride 
down to the city hai.” 
Chuc ‘*k Henneby leaned 
bl Nan by the wrist. 


table and gr ipped 
“you mean that 


you'll 


loose 


a reg 
to thi 
across the 
“Girl,” he whispered, 
if I go out and grab myself a job, 
arry me?” 
“Yes; if you get it—and keep it. I’m 
telling the world I ain’t going to 
husband can’t lift 


take 
unto myself a who 
anything heavier than a pair of loaded 
dice.” 

“Nan,” he said simply, 
for the front end of a 
anything you say.” 

And thus it was that Fate, that un- 
accountably whimsical lady, began to 
spin the web of a new adventure. 


“T’ll do it. Me 


street car—or 


CHAPTER II. 
TEMPTATION. 


T [E swinging door between the caba- 
ret and the bar in front opened a 

few inches and Lovin’ Putty Talbot, 

of the | Moon, peered into 

the room. He his finger in 

Chuck’s direction. 

you minute, 


owner slue 


crot ykked 
“\Vanna Henneby, 


he called. 


see 


Nan Lacey knew what it meant when 
Lovin’ Putty summoned one of the 
Gorman Colts; it meant a job to be 
done ; sometimes a harmless political er- 


Chuck Henneby’s Girl 5 


rand, and sometimes lawlessness for the 
furtherance of political ends. 

“You'll not forget, Chuck,” she cau- 
tioned as he reached for his cap. 

“T won't forget, Nan,” he promised. 

Lovin’ Putty, a becfy, overfed man 
with inscrutable gray eyes, had been so 
nicknamed some nimble-witted ac- 
quaintance as the result of |! 
susceptibility to 
his puttylike pliability under a 
hands; while fifty years and a vast 
amount of experience had made him al- 
most wary of Circean smiles, the name 
stuck, 

The Blue Moon was the official ren- 
dezvous of the Gorman Colts, and 
Lovin’ Putty, a sort of superlieutenant 


iis former 
ns and 
woman’s 


feminine char: 


of “Big Tim” Gorman, political boss of 
the South Side Ward. Gorman was 
one of the few remaining relics of old- 


time ward politics; he was extremely 
concerned with results at the polls and 
not at all particular as to methods. 
Gorman’s ward was made “p nostly 
of stock-yard workers, and the foun- 
dation of Gorman’s str onatts was his 


hold on them. Lately there had been 
consternation in the Gorman ranks, for 
there had come from out of the wilder- 


ards” a fie y young- 


bold « 


ness “back o’ the y 


ster who preached the doctrine of 


political independence from Gorman 
rule. He declared that the laboring 


men were sick and tired of being driven 
away from the polls by Gorman’s Colts 
unless they had first registered their in- 
tention to vote right. The rising 


iis 
er’s name was Tony F arven, and he was 


gathering about him a following that 
threatened to wipe out Gorman’s cus- 


tomary election-day majority. 
The Gorman Colts 
119 Wl, ] 
young blo« l 


were made up 
with an enthu- 
tendency for fighting and a no- 
ion for manual labor. A 

held political sinecures 


mostly of 
siastic 
ticeable aver: 
few of them 
procured through Gorman’s patronage; 
others alternated between periodical op- 


ulence and penury at the gambling 











a 
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places which thrived in the ward, like- 
wise permitted as tribute to Gorman’s 
political power. There were even among 
them thugs who lived by devious meth- 
ods which necessitated Big Tim having 
a small staff of professional bondsmen 
ready to rescue them at times. 

It was, the reform papers said, “a 
ward which reeked with political cor- 
ruption.” A new State’s attorney, 
pledged to put Big Tim out of business, 
had just been elected, and the new of- 
ficial and Tony Farrell, the painful 
thorn in Gorman’s side, were working 
hand in glove to accomplish that pur- 
pose. 

For weeks now it had been whispered 
about in the underworld that Gorman 
was going to “do Tony Farrell.” 

Chuck Henneby was comparatively 
a new recruit of the Gorman Colts; 
Chuck had a quick temper and a light- 
ninglike fist. The combination had, 
some months before, landed him in jail 
on a charge of assault with intent to 
kill; Gorman had come to his rescue, 
and, in gratitude, Chuck had volunteered 
to run a few political errands. Gradu- 
ally he had slipped into the life, finally 
quitting a regular job and making his 
living at the dice games; his luck had 
been unusually constant. 

Lovin’ Putty led the way to his pri- 
vate office, a little, boxed-in room at 
the front of the saloon. 

“Sit down, Chuck; have a shot of 
hooch? We got in some of the real stuff 
to-day—there’s more ways than one to 
beat the dry law, eh?” 

“T don’t believe I want a drink,” 
Chuck said. “What did you want to see 
me about?” 

Lovin’ Putty proffered a cigar, lighted 
one himself, and leaned forward confi- 
dentially. 

“Chuck, you and Tony Farrell ain’t 
very good friends, eh?” 

“Well, hardly. What’s the big idea?” 
Chuck questioned, a sore spot in his 
memory being touched. Tony Farrell’s 


brother, Luke, had _ killed Chuck’s 
brother four years before. Luke Far- 
rell had been a safe blower and he had 
shot Fred Henneby to death when the 
latter, in his capacity of policeman, had 
attempted to capture him. There had 
been bad blood between the two families 
since. 

“Chuck, Tony Farrell’s gettin’ too 
darn’ smart; he’s tryin’ to break up the 
gang. We aim to teach him a little 
lesson.” 

“Suits me, Lovin’ Putty; he needs it.” 

“And,” purred Lovin’ Putty softly, 
“lve picked you out as the boy to do 
th’ teachin’ and let you select th’ les- 
son. Now, if I was doin’ it, I’d favor 
massagin’ his head with about fifteen 
inches of gas pipe—and I wouldn’t wrap 
no cotton battin’ around it either.” 

Chuck’s eyes narrowed. 

“Oh, I see,” he said slowly; “you 
want me to bump off Tony Farrell.” 

Lovin’ Putty lifted his hands in mock 
horror. 

“Oh, you misunderstand me, my boy; 
why, you don’t think that I would sug- 
gest anything like that, do you?” 

“No,” said Chuck with a short laugh, 
“you always play pat hands, Talbot; 
you don’t take chances, but——” 

“But what?” 

“Oh, nothin’; I was just thinkin’ what 
a girl said to me to-day; ever hear of a 
writer fellow named Em—Emerson?” 

“You mean Bill Emerson, the sport 
writer? What’s he got to do with it?” 

“No, it wasn’t Bill Emerson, but— 
aw, it don’t make any difference, any- 
how.” 

Lovin’ Putty chewed meditatively on 
his cigar and carefully framed his next 
sentence. 

“And, Chuck,” he resumed cautiously, 
“T know how you can pick up five cen- 
tury notes—five hundred bucks; im fact, 
a man I know has left that much money 
with me to be paid over to the fellow 
that does a little work for him. You 
get me, Chuck?” 











Lovin’ 


“Oh, 


Putty; you ain’t throwin’ any smoke 


sure, I get you, 


screen with that stuff. I’m tellin’ you 





now, though, there is nothing doing.” 

“live hundred good iron men—- ee 
“Tlang the five hundred; don’t care 
if it five thousand. I’m quittin’ 
Gorman Colts, anyhow; I’m going 
out and hustle myself a job and cut out 

this kind of stuff. I’ve been a fool.” 
“Have you got religion, gone nuts, or 
re you just tryin’ to hand me a laugh ?” 





»it any way you want to, Lovin 


t 

-~ 
) 
l 


temptuously ; 


Putty; it’s the straight do 





Talbot’s lips twisted cor 
with a sudden flash of inspiration, 


, : 
nade him 





ed the answer. It 
very angry. 
“T gotcha,” he said sneeringly; “that 


h . > 
he gue 


” 
Jane has—— 


The hard glint in Chuck Henneby’s 
eyes cautioned him to sudden silence. 
“but 


around here 


“Oh, very well,” he added coldly, 


don’t you ever come 


1° ,’¢ > ‘ 1 1 4 
whinin tor a five-spot or somebody to 


ign your bond; I’m t 


you skirt-tied quitter! 

A retert was on Chuck’s lips, but at 
that moment a= girl’s. shrill scream 
hrough the cabaret in the rear 
thin partition of 


rough with you— 


1 
i 


CO 


Lovin’ Putty’s private office; the voice 
was that of Nan. 


Ci CK had little more th: 


bot to the front of the buil 


acumen ing 
+ it 7 : ’ 
en the door at the “Ladies’ Entrance’ 
1 1.°1 1 1 
open and a flashily dressed man 
: ; 
\ thirt iuntered in. His 
( l suit w eshly presse | 
. ndh ) ye 
ted fedora which at once be ke its 
llorenti lahel : on h | ind vere a2 
ining . Hor : ay ei eT 
| of yello ° es and in his tie 
parkled a two-carat diamond. 


a 1 
J Hurley was the lion and the 
1 


petted darling of the giddy things wh 


Chuck Henneby’s Girl 7 


frequented the Blue Moon, a fact which 
Joe himself duly appreciated. He 
paused posingly at the entrance and 


frowned in disappointed annoyance 


when he saw that the cabaret was de- 
serted: he had not re d tl it was 
so early. But his frown instantly 
cleared as he saw that the lone occu- 


pant of the room was Nan Lacey. 
didn’t understand Nan, for his cor 
was such that*he could not | 


understan 
any girl who failed to smile engagingly 





when he put in an appearance; he was 
glad to have this opportunity of talking 
with her alone. 

“Hello, girlie,” he said breezily 

“Howdy, Hurley,” responded Nan 
without enthusiasm; she 1 at him 
coldly. 

“Flave a little eye-o 
invited, 

“No,” she replied; 
know by this time that | 
booze.” 

“You’re a queer one, kid.” 

“seer 

“T don’t get you at all.” 

“That’s natural,” Nat 
eringly ; “I’m not your 

But Joe Hurley refused to be with- 


ct ° 
Lares 


ener, cutie?” he 


i 


ought to 
hit the 


vou 


1 , 
aon 


retorted with- 


} 
ay er 
kind. 


the previous 


d at 


ered; his eyes, red from 
night’s session, kindled as he stare 
the girl’s oval face, unblemished as it 
was by dissipation. He had long been 
trying to make a hit with Nan, ever 
she had been driven from the sheltering 
seclusion of the Lacey cottage—not un- 
room 

the dou- 
yf her father and mother dur- 
nfluenza epidemic and had 
L- ¢ ] ‘ 


Ke a food liv- 


like the rest of 


shacks back of the yards—by 
ble death 
ing the | 
found that she could n 
ing by singing; she had always avoided 
and repulsed him. 

ke you, little kid,” he said again. 


nC 4 
“You like ’em all,” Nan remarked 


a 
contemptuously. 

Joe Hurley was one of the valued 
members of the Gorman Colts; he 
nearly always carried a gun strapped 
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under his armpit, and in the dark places, 
it was rumored, he had used it, slipping 
away into the shadows, unknown and 
unseen. He had also been known to 
wield a dangerous fist incased in brass 
knuckles. !n short, Joe Hurley was a 
gunman and a slugger. 

“But I like you better’n any of ‘em,” 
he persisted; he reached forward sud- 
denly and gripped Nan’s hand between 
his which were surprisingly 
steellike in their grip despite their slen- 
derness. 

“Don't you touch me; don’t you dare 
touch me,” Nan cried with a shudder 
of repulsion, jerking her hand away; 
but Joe Hurley rose to his feet and 
bounded around the table; in another 
moment he had driven the girl into a 
corner and had his arm about her. 

“I’m going to kiss you!” 

Nan whipped a pin from her hat and 
struck out wildly. 

“Let 
cried. 


fingers, 


me go or I'll kill you,” she 
Joe Hurley, by a quick move- 
ment, her wrist and 
wrenched the slender weapon from her 
hand. Again his arm encircled her. 

At that moment Chuck Henneby burst 
through the swinging door from the 
bar and, gripping Hurley by the collar, 
swung him about with one hand while 
the other crashed wickedly into the side 
of his face. As the man stumbled to 
the floor Chuck let him have it again, 

“If you ever touch Nan again, I'll kill 
you, and I’ve got a good notion to do 
it right now,” he said in a threatening 
voice. 

Hurley fumbled inside his coat, but 
just as his fingers touched the butt of 
his pistol Lovin’ Putty, who had fol- 
lowed Chuck from the front of the 
building, pinioned his arms. 

“Not in here, Joe,” he said hoarsely ; 
“not with the new State’s attorney, Joe. 
Finish your quarrel outside.” 

Firmly Talbot assisted Hurley to his 
feet and led him toward the bar. 

“And as for you, Henneby,” the caba- 


imp isoned 


ret owner cried back over his shoulder, 
“you get out of here and you stay out— 
or you'll get what’s coming to you—you 
quitter.” 

Nan’s face paled with alarm. 

“Chuck,” she whispered, “you 
shouldn't have butted in; | can take care 
of myself. You—you shouldn’t! Hur- 
ley tried to shoot you; didn’t you see 
it?” 

“Well, he didn’t,” and Chuck laughed 
philo: ophically. 

“But, Chuck,” 
he never forgets, Hurley don't. 
Chuck, be careful. And—and Lovin’ 
Putty? What made say that to 
you—about staying out of the place?” 

“He and me had a little fallin’ out,” 
Chuck explained; “he wanted me to pull 
off a little job for him, and—well, I 
kept my promise to you, Nan.” 

The girl kissed him impulsively. 


Nan persisted, “he— 
Oh, 


him 


CHAPTER IV, 

THORNS THE NARROW PATH, 

7 JE HURLEY’S fingers, shaking with 

the rage that kills, clutched 1 

ily at the whisky glass and he gulped 

his drink. He touched the swelling 

spot where Chuck Hénneby’s hard 
knuckles had left their mark. 

“T’ll get ’im!” he said in an ugly voice. 

“Sh!” whispered Lovin’ Putty, his 
eyes narrowing craftily. “I gotta 
scheme. Use your noodle, Joe; there’s 
more ’n one way to kill a cat—and other 
animals. And th’ good old days is over; 
there’s a new State’s attorney, remem- 
ber, and he’s after th’ gang—and after 
us hard. 

“T wanna get Henneby, too; no bloke 
can double cross th’ gang and get by 
with it. See? We don’t stand for no 
quitters; understand? But nix on th’ 
thirty-eight, Joe; there’s other ways. 
Come on into th’ office and I’ll slip you 
th’ lay. This is good stuff, clever stuff.” 

Half an hour later Hurley, his eyes 
gleaming with malicious satisfaction and 


ALONG 


greed- 
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a little drunker than he had been when 
he entered, departed. Some time after 
he left Izzy Bloom, yclept “Izzy the 
Rat,” entered the bar of the Blue Moon 
with that furtive manner which was 
habitual with him and made straight for 
Lovin’ Putty’s official sanctuary. 

Izzy the Rat was an unknown quan- 
the members of the Gorman 
‘olts; he was secretive and very much 
distrusted. Common report was that 
le was a stool pigeon, the hated of the 
underworld who carry secrets to the po- 
lice. This had never been proven, how- 
ver. 


ity to 


left the Blue Moon he 
was richer by twenty dollars. He slunk 
out to the street and darted, like some 
pursued creature, until he was well out 
of the heart of the district. He caught 
a street car and rode a few blocks; 
when he alighted he slipped into Wran- 
gel’s bar on the corner. 

“I’m lookin’ for Tony Farrell,” he 
confided to the bartender, and the lat- 
ter jerked a thumb toward the rear 
room; Wrangel’s place was a sort of un- 
official headquarters for the rising young 
labor leader. 

Tony Farrell was seated at a table, 
munching a sandwich and reading a 
newspaper. 

“T wanna slip a word in your ear,” 
whispered Izzy; “I gotta tip for you— 
it oughta be worth a ten-case note.” 

Farrell knew Izzy the Rat by sight 
reputation; he stared at him 
coldly. But he did not repulse him as 
was his inclination, for he knew the 
ways of the underworld. 

“Spiel,” he replied; “if it’s worth ten 
dollars, you'll get it.” 

Izzy edged nearer. 

“Th’ Colts is gonna get you,’ 
breathed confidentially. 

Tony Farrell’s mouth twisted into a 
hard smile. 

“You don’t call that a tip, do you?’ 
he retorted. “I’ve known that for 
weeks—I’ve known they were going to 


When Izzy 


and by 


, 


he 


try before I started work on cleaning 
’em out. No ten-spot for that kind of 
stuff.” 

“But I know th’ gink what’s gonna 
put you to sleep,” insisted Izzy. “ls that 
worth a tenner ?” 

“It is,’ agreed Farrell promptly, 
peeling a bill from his roll; “who is it?” 

Izzy leaned forward until his thin, 
cruel lips were within an inch of Far- 
rell’s ear. 

“Chuck Henneby!” he said in an un- 
dertone. 

Tony Farrell’s eyes contracted ever 
so slightly; he was surprised. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “I didn’t think 
the kid carried that grudge against me; 
I didn’t kill his brother. my 
brother did it, but I didn’t have anything 
to do with it; Luke went wrong, but— 
what the devil does the kid want to 
kill me for?” 

He tossed aside his 


scles aggressively. He 


Sure, 


paper and flexed 
his mu was a 
powerful man, yet within his thirties, 
and had trounced many a back-o’-the- 
Is bully. 

“T’ve got a chink friend who spilled 
a mouthful the other day when he 
handed down a wise remark from the 
Ben Franklin of China—Confucius, I 
think he said the guy was—let’s see, how 
did that go?” mused Tony Farrell. 
“AWVhen threatened by danger walk into 
the middle of it and there you will find 
safety.’ Wise birds, those chinks. Yes, 
that’s it; I think I'll look up Chuck 
Henneby and take his measure. If he’s 
going to plug me, | want him to do it 
to my face; the Hennebys always fought 
quare at that.” 

Tony Farrell 
o’-the-yards tough. 

“Got any idea where I'll find Hen- 


was no ordinary back- 


neby, Izzy?” he demanded. 

Izzy the Rat frowned; he was get- 
ting into deeper water than his instruc- 
tions called for. 

“I think he hangs out at Degan’s 
pool hall,” he replied. 
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Degan’s place was a hangout for the 
young bloods who liked a game of Kelly 
or to try their luck across the felt- 
padded table in the rear room, where 
the “galloping dominos” were wont to 
frolic. It was nine p. m. when Farrell 
reached there. 

By sheerest accident Chuck Henneby 
was there; Chuck hi: ade up his mind 
to get out of the district for good, to 
cut loosq from the old life entirely. A 
couple of the boys that hung around 
Degan’s owed him money, and he had 
dropped in to make a collection. He 
had stopped at one of the tables to 
watch the progress of a rhum game. 

Tony Farrell entered briskly, although 
he knew that he was in enemy territory ; 
Gorman’s Colts swarming every- 
where. He walked up to Chuck Hen- 
neby, caught him firmly by the shoul- 


der, and pulled him around until they 


were 


faced squarely. 
“Henneby,” he said evenly, “word has 
come to me that you are looking for 


” 


me; here I am. 

Chuck’s eyes flashed ; there must have 
been a good deal of the feudal strain 
in his blood. Iie hated all of the Far- 
rells because one of them had slain his 
oldest brother. 

“Take your hands off me,” he cried 
angrily. “Watcha lookin’ for, a punch 
in th’ jaw?” 

“So long as you fight with your fists, 
Henneby, well and good,” said Tony 
Farrell. “I understand that you’re lay- 
ing for me; well, if you’ve a mind to 
start anything, start it now.” 

Chuck was rather bewildered. 

“Lookin’ for you?” he repeated. 

“Don’t let ’im get your goat, Chuck,” 
called one of his friends. 

“Well, what do you say, Henneby?” 
demanded Farrell. “If you and I have 
got anything to settle, let’s settle it now. 
Don’t sneak up behind my back 

Chuck Henneby’s temper was his own 
worst enemy; his puzzled brain singled 


out the word “sneak” and used it as 
fuel for his quick passions. 

“Oh, I’m a sneak, am 1?” he cried. 
“I'm afraid to fight you in the open, 
am I? Is this open enough for you? 
Well, see how you like this!” 

Chuck’s fist shot upward from his 
waist; it was a deadly blow had it 
landed, but Tony Farrell was a trained 
athlete. He swayed his body from the 
hips and Chuck merely sawed the air. 

Farrell was cool with the calm cau- 
tion that comes from having met pre- 
vious crises, while Chuck was angry 
with quick anger of unrestrained 
youth. 

“Henneby,” Farrell said warningly, 
“I’m going to have to beat you up— 


the 


” 
Zz od. 


Degan’s place was filled with Gor- 
man’s Colts. They, of course, knew that 
Tony Farrell was out to get the gang; 
that he was hand in glove with the new 
State’s attorney in the official’s drive to 
clean up the district. They exchanged 
quick glances; one of them, a squares 
jowled, narrow-eyed fellow nam 
Dunn darted over to the metal box on 
the wall which contained the electric- 
light switches. He pulled the master 
switch, plunging the pool hall into utter 
darkness. 

“Get ‘im!” was the tense, whispered 
command, and instantly the place was 
filled with lunging, cursing men. ‘There 
was the thud of blows, grunts of pain. 
Tony Farrell, quick to realize hi 
ger, had edged his way around the wail 
to the door and slipped outside. 
Gorman Colts, not knowing that he had 
escaped so easily, slugged wildly and in- 
discriminately, some of them for the 
mere love of fighting. 

When the lights were snapped on 
again Iarrell was gone, but Chuck Hen- 
neby lay upon the floor dazed, half wu 


A pair of brass knuckles 


1 
dane- 


conscious, 
propelled by a powerful arm, had et 
a gash across his forehead. 

“Th’ dirty coward!’ he muttered. 
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“He tried to kill me with them knucks; 
Tony Farrell tried to kill me just like 
his brother killed mine. You fellows 
saw him come in here and pick a fight 
with me; he tried to kill me. I’m gonna 

Tony Farrell for that—I’m gonna 


‘t off your foot, Chuck,” some one 
ed. “You know darn well that 
iy Farrell never carried a pair of 
‘em in his life. Some one else beaned 
you. 
ut Chuck, muddled of mind and 
-utfering with pain, was in no condi- 
on to reason, 
“I’m gonna get him,” he mumbled; 
I’m gonna get him.” 
Lovin’ Putty and Joe Hurley had 
plotted even better than they knew. 


a 


CHAPTER V. 
DEATH CAR. 


| [ was two days later. A black tour- 
ing car slipped along cautiously 
over the wet and glistening pavement, 
driver had neglected to put on 
the chains; the man at the wheel peered 
head through the film of water which 
ed the windshield. The driver was 
Farrell; at his side was _ his 
Farrell, self-appointed 


THE 


1 


ther, Pete 
lyguard. 

OQiher cars either passed them or 
«| into cross streets—all except 


behind, always keeping the 


Clinging 
me unobtrusive distance, was a gray 
roadster, closely curtained ; inside were 
two men, something grim and hard 


their faces. Screened as they 
were by the falling drizzle, only their 
blurred outlines were visible. 

As the touring car neared the modest 
brick cottages where Farrell lived, he 
breathed a sigh of relief, as he did daily 
when he could relax his vigilance. He 
steered the machine to the curb and set 
the brakes. As he leaned forward to 
snap off the magneto switch the gray 


about 


roadster, which had suddenly leaped 
forward, was alongside. From a slit 
in the side curtain there appeared the 
barely perceptible three inches of a gun. 
barrel. 

There was a flash, a roar, as the 
sawed-off shotgun spoke, and Tony Far- 
rell pitched forward against the dash, 
his hands crimson as they clutched at 
his side. The gray roaster leaped for- 
ward, the two occupants unrecognized 
and even unseen. 

Pete Farrell fumbled at the buttons 
of his overcoat, but by the time his 
fingers reached the automatic the speed- 
ing car was halfway down the block, its 
outlines blurred by the murky shadows. 
The quiet street echoed the staccato 
of explosions until Pete’s gun was 
empty and the hammer clicked harm- 
lessly on an already exploded shell. 

The death car careened around the 
corner and was gone. 

Cursing wildly, Pete threw down his 
gun. He turned to his brother. Tony 
was. smiling—the terrible, awesome 
smile of a man determined to die game. 

“They—got—me,” he said between 
gasps; “they—they did me—pretty.” 

“T'll get the doctor—quick,” said 
Pete; but there was no need for that. 
Tony Farrell was dead. 

A block away Patrolman Bradley’s 
head emerged, turtlelike, from the 
turned-up collar of his heavy raincoat 
as the sound of shots thudded through 
the muggy air. A moment later the 
gray roadster slithered _ recklessly 
around the corner and shot ahead at a 
full forty miles an hour. As the car 
passed him and reached the street in- 
tersection the rays of the street light, 
slicing the misty darkness, fell full 
across the license plate, and Patrolman 
Bradley’s sharp eyes read the figures: 

807169 


Hurrying in the direction of the shots, 
the policeman met an incensed pedes- 
trian. 
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Officer ?” 
fool’s 


within an 


“Did you see that car, Mr. 
he demanded wrathfully. “That 
either drunk or crazy—came 
inch of running me down. I’ve got 
and I want you to make a 

1} 


his 
re- 
be in jail.” 


number, 
port. Such drivers shoul 

“My 
something more 
killing you,” | 
grimly. “So you got his 
What was it?” 

“Here it is, officer; I had just writ- 
ten it down for the iking 
a complaint. It’s license number eight- 
O-seven-one-six-nine.” 

“That tallies; hurry up and ne 
your name, nfister; I th 


euess is that he’ll be wanted for 
serious than almost 


‘atrolman Lradley said 


purpose of m 


give me 
ink I’m needed 
around the corner—needed bad.” 

As the policeman putfed around 
block he was “d by the 
of a man’s body lying limply on the 
pavement. He gasped, however, when 
he saw who it wa 

“Tony Farrell!” he 
“You're his bi Pete, eh? 
me what happened.” 

Pete Farrell hurri 
his throat—for he 
—described the tragedy. 
er of the car?” 


not surprise 


exclaimed. 
ther, Tell 
vith a catch in 


a 
idolized his 


edly, \ 


brother 


‘Coan 4] sent a | aa 

“ee the num bradley 
1 

asked. 
“Ves the 


Vas 


reply; “I 
it just ped away—it was eight 
seven-one 

“That seems to clinch it,” nodded the 
patrolman, “I'll 
for them to pick 
quick, we may nab ‘em before they get 


rar.” 


” 


SIX-nile 


‘hone to headquarters 


up that car; if we work 


IAPTER VI. 
ON 
STATE'S ATT 
was working late in his 
paring some cases for the next grand 
jury, om n the telephone at his 
tinkled and the gruff \ 
ircsisas Parker 
ceiver and gave him the news. 
“They've just bumped off Tony Far- 


IRNEY HOPKINS 


offic eS; pre- 


oice of Chief 


‘ 
( 
came through the re- 


rell,” said the chief in the succinct slang 
of the underworld. 

“Good heavens!” cried Hopkins. 
“Til be right over, chief. Of course, 
we I “OW who did it; any clews?” 

“We've got the license number— 
which is a miracle, considering the king 
of a night it is,” responded Parkei 

“So you’ve got the license number 
Good work, chief; I’ll be right over.” 

The  State’s attorney, onl, four 
months in office, hung up the receiver 
and stared grimly before him. 

“The man who killed Tony Farrell 
must hang!” he said aloud; the 
isted a friendship be 
Hopkins and Farrell. The new 
attorney, pledged to a campaign 
form, had been wi gp fought 
Tim Gorman’s ward, and his 
other ines of the city, 


only through 


re e@x- 


personal 


electio1 
close even in 
had 
the big, two-fisted battle put up by Far- 
rell. In addition, he had known Tony 
to possess sincerity of 
fight to overthrow Big Tim. 
“The 
must hang,” he 
Chief Parker 
when Hopkins arrived. 
“No additional 


+ 
been made por sible 


purpose in his 


nan who killed Tony Farrell 
repeated. 


was alone 


news, 
said the chief. ‘The 
all we've got to go on, I 
the force had 
lookout—and to shoo 
halt.” 

"OR know who’s behind 
this, chief?” 

“Meaning Big Tim (¢ 
our pipe line into that district 
the tip some weeks ago that I 
a marked man; Farrell w: 

“Yes, he was warned 
man, chie 
his fight on Big Tim 
car. Any men detailed to G 
stronghold ?” 

“Sure; I’ve got a dozen of our best 
detectives comfing the ward for any 
dope they can pick up; but—well, you 


course, you 
iorman? Sur 


gave 


> he 
f, for he went right 

\VYe must 

yrman’s 
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know how those fellows stick together ; 
I doubt if we'll ever get a word out of 
‘em—unless we're lucky enough to grab 
he men who did the actual shooting.” 

The chief's telephone rang, and as 
that official grunted his “hello” and lis- 
tened to the words from the other end 
of the wire his eyes glistened. 

“Good work!” he said. “Bring ’em 
right here to headquarters; yes, I'll be 
here.’ He turned to the State’s attor- 
ney. 

“Good work that, Mr. Hopkins; we're 
inighty lucky. A man out in the Tenth 
District has just found the car—with 
the men in it. They’re bringing them 
here now.” 

Hopkins sighed with relief. 

‘That’s fine, chief,” he said. “I con- 
gratulate you. We’ll work on this to- 
gether, for we want to go clear to the 
bottom of this—we want to get not only 
the man who fired the shot but the man 
who hired it done; I mean Big Tim Gor- 
man. Ido not ordinarily believe in the 
third degree, but this is one case where 
it will be justified.” 

The chief nodded and, excusing him- 
with a word of apology, began 
checking over some records on his desk; 
Ilopkins sat silently smoking. Pres- 
ently there was a commotion in the other 
office and a rap on the door. 

“Come in!” Parker ordered. The 
door swung back and a patrolman en- 
tered, a very disheveled patrolman, in- 
deed, who nursed a swelling eye. He 
saluted and grinned. 

“T’ve got ’em, chief,” he announced 
triumphantly ; “sighted ’em hittin’ it out 
for the north shore. When I told ’em 
that 1 had orders to bring ’em to head- 
quarters, they put up an awful stall; 
they said——” 

“Dring ’em in,” the chief commanded. 

ilopkins’ eyes narrowed balefully as 
he faced the door, waiting. A moment 
later there was the murmur of voices 
and a scuffling of feet. 

“I don’t give a hang who you are,” 


as 
seit 


cried one of the policemen; “tell it to 
the chief, and if you look like you 
want to hit me in the peeper again, I'll 
lamm this niglitstick over your head.” 
Two officers entered, bearing between 
ctant gray of hair 
»,and a belligerent 


person, 


a relu 
and protesting of voic 
man of much less vears. 
“This is an outrage!” said loudly the 
“2 at 

“(Great heavens!” exclaimed State’s 
\ttorney Hopkins; “Conrad P. Watter- 
And well might he show dum- 
founded surprise; the prisoner was the 

iding justice of the State supreme 


older man. 


” 
Son, 


chief Parker leaped to his feet; he, 
1 ° . . 
also, had recognized the jurist. 


“What does this mean?” he demanded 
angrily. “Don’t you know who that 
man is?” 

The two policemen flushed. 

‘““He—he said he was a judge of the 
supreme court,” stammered one of 
them, “‘but—but he was drivin’ the car 
that we had orders to pick up—and we 
picked ’im up. We done our duty.” 

Chief Parker waved the officers from 
the room. 
ge \Watterson; 
sorrier than | can say,” he apologized. 
“There has, of course, been a terrible 


“I’m mighty sorry, Jud 


say, 
mistake, and és 

“T should say there has been a mis- 
take: bone-headed policemen 
shall hear from this,” cried the irate 


those 


“Just a moment, Judge Watterson,” 
urged the State’s attorney; “we are all 
agents of the law, and the policemen 
acted only upon instructions. What is 
the number of your automobile ?” 

“The license number is eight-o-seven- 
one-six-nine,” replied Judge Watterson 
tartly. 

“That, judge, is the number of the 
automobile which was used by gunmen 
in shooting down a man named Tony 
Farrell a little more than an hour ago.” 
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=» 


to infer—what?” the 


“You mean 
jurist queried. 
“Oh, no, judge.” 
“Please do not construe mj 
asan oo 
want to get this 
Where was your car at seven 0’ 


ans\ 


ation of , i 
straightened out. 
Nesele 2” 


thing 
“I was driving it,’ ered 
son and J 
seven o'clock motoring 
mond, Indiana; we were on 
home from Indianapolis.” 
“That precludes any theory, then, that 
your car n by the gunmen for 
their purpose,” said thought- 
fully. “Do you en to know if 
license plates, either rear or front, 


\V atter- 


pre ise iV 


tlam- 


were at 
through 
our 


son; “my 


vay 


was stok 
| Lop <ins 
you! 
have 
10ved °” 
intact,” 
policemen 


been ren 

“Both are 
terson; “the 
me pointed them out to me a little 


ago—a 
4 1 


replied Judge Wat- 
who arrested 
while 
evidence of my guilt.’ 

attor- 


“yvour 


continued the State’s 
-d Chief Parker, 


license number 


1 


looking towar 
the 


ney, 
reports on 
wrong.” 
Parker shook his head hopelessly. 
“Of course, the reports must be 
wrong ; yet—how could five men at dif 
ferent the speeding murder 
car and all five report the same number 
One of them is a patrolman on the beat, 
one is the brother of Tony Farrell, and 
the other three reputable business men. 
How could all five of them be mistaken? 
Answer 


“Just 


are 


points see 


me that!” 

vhat out, 
chief,” answered State’s Attorney Hop- 
kins grimly ; “we’, to find out, for 
—the man who killed Tony Farrell must 
hang!” 


we've got to find 


R 4 
e gol 


HIDDEN 
N*° AN LACEY, 
Street 
Radhion’ S 
glanced at a 
prise. 
“Seven 


walking past the State 
admiring 
ring of 


shop windows 


winter offe styles, 
clock and started with sur- 


” 


forty-five!” she exclaimed. 


the time does fly when 
Three-quarters 
Chuck give n 


“Heavens, how 
I go window shopping! 
of an hour | 
a fine bawling out!” 

Quickening her steps into al: 
run, she hurried around the 
Madison Street and 
to the Chinese restaurant where s] 
to meet Chuck Henneby. He had 
phoned to her at the Blue Moon the 
previous evening; to-night she did not 
have to begin ~— at the caba bet un- 
til nine o’clock, so she and Chuck had 
planned a two hours’ chat. Since Lovis 

*utty had barred him from the Bh 
Moon he could longer drop in 
talk to her between 

She had lowered her umbrella, for the 
intermittent rain mist which had marked 
the enfeebled effort of an earlier 
had for the moment ceased. 
taurant was on the second flodr, 
scurried up the steps. Only a 
the tables were occupied, and it was | 
a mixture of relief and chagrin that 
‘huck was not there—reli 
that Chuck could not remonstrate with 
her for her own tardiness, and chagrin 
that he should keep her waiting had she 
been punctual. 

She glanced at the 
clock by the wall; it 
eight. 

“He Ih, dea 
have time 
and run; 


ate; wont 


west on 


her songs. 


lew 


saw that ( 
1 


big, dragon-carved 
vas ten minutes to 


r,” she murmured, 
o eat a dish of 
1at can have made ( 
late?” He was usually so 


t 
| 
punctual 
she was concerned. She kn Ww, of 
that had he arrived ahead of 
her he would have waited. 

She seated herself at a table, decided 
minutes f 


where 
course, 


more of grace 
food. Slowly 
id of the clock dragged 
ndicular, <A ent 

1e steps 


to give him ten 
before ordering her 
minute har 
to *perpe 
Chuck came bounding up tl! 
As he removed his hat 
age bore evidence of his encounter 
Degai’s pool hail two nights before. 
It was the first time she had seen him 


mon 


a white 











since then. Instantly Nan’s pique gave 
way to mingled solicitude and apprehen- 
She forgot the time. 
“Chuck!” she charged with gentle re- 
proach. “You've been fighting again!” 
“If you call it fighting when a fel- 
low walks up to you and raps you over 
the head in the dark with a pair of brass 
knucks—then I've been fighting,” Chuck 
sourly, 
lonest, Chuck ? 
“Tony Farrell.” 
“Bui, Chuck, you’re so quick tem- 
pered,” Nan protested. “I thought you 


” 


sion. 


said 


Who did it?” 


promised me that—— 

“How can I help it when a man walks 
up and slugs me?” demanded Chuck 
defensively. She patted his hand. 

“Please don’t quarrel, Chuck,” she 
said soothingly. “I’ve got to hurry up 
and eat my chop suey and get back to 
the lue Moon, and—Chuck!” 

“Year” 

“Chuck!” she cried, her voice thrill- 
ing with happiness. “This—this is my 
last night at the Blue Moon. I’m quit- 
ting after to-night. I’ve gotten a job 
at Witherspoon’s department store; I’m 
to report for work Monday morning! 
Isn’t that fine ?” 

“You bet,’ Chuck agreed abstract- 
edly. 

‘You don’t seem a bit glad,” she said 
with a pout. “Please try and be glad 
with me. Oh, it will be so wonderful 
to get away from that cabaret with its 
old tobacco smoke. 

“ll only get fifteen a week at With- 
start; but I’ve all the 
clothes I’ll need for a long time, and, 
Chuck, I’m going to study the business 
and learn to be a crackerjack sales- 
woman, The head of the employment 
Lureau was so nice to me; he says that 
I could be a buyer in a few years a 

“A few years!” Chuck said indig- 
nantly. “I thought—lI thought P 

“I know what you mean, boy,” she 
whispered. “Well, that’s up to you; 
have you got your job yet?” 


erspoon’s—to 
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“T don’t know,” he admitted moodily; 
“T don’t seem to hook on, somehow. 
But”’—his chin was thrust out dog- 
gedly—“1’ll get some sort of a job— 
and I’ll keep it, too. I’m going back to 
see a foreman in a clothing factory to- 
He says I can learn to be a 
cutter in a little while and make sixty 
dollars a week.” 

“That's fine, Chuck. You can do any- 
thing you make up your mind to do.” 

“T reckon,” he muttered glumly. 

“Chuck,” she “what’s 


‘ 


wrong? You—you are worried about 


morrow. 


pleaded, 


something.” 

“Oh, just got the blues, I reckon, 
Nan. You see, I pulled loose from the 
old bunch right sudden; I’m not used to 
it yet. I] feel sort of lost.” 

“You’re not in another scrape?” 

“Of course not!” he exclaimed. “I 
wish you wouldn’t always be——” 

“T’m sorry, Chuck; I won’t nag you 
It's—it’s only because I 
care so much, Chuck.” 

They had a quiet corner in the res- 
taurant, and impulsively she drew his 
hand to her cheek in a tender little ges- 
ture. A puzzled look came into her 
eyes. Her sensitive nostrils had caught 
the odor of burned gunpowder. 

“Chuck,” demanded in sudden 
fear, “have you—have you been using 
a gun? I can smell powder; oh, you 
have!” 

Ile flushed and dropped his eyes. 

“Aw, I’ve just—just been practicin’ a 
bit,” he stammered. “With Joe Hurley 
threatenin’ to get me and another guy 
sloughing me with a pair of knucks, I 
thought——” 

“But you mustn’t!” she whispered 
wildly. “Chuck, you mustn’t! With— 
with your temper, Chuck, you mustn't 
ever, ever carry a gun; please promise 
me——” 

“All right, Nan; I promise; about the 
only thing I can hit the side of the Fed- 
eral Buildin’ with, anyhow, is a shot- 
gun.” 


any more, 


she 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
BEHIND TIE CURTAIN. 


lue Moon was living up to its 


the long room was 


with revelers, acrid tobacco 
smoke, the faint, occasional aroma of 
liquor, the hum of voices, the shrill and 
slightly tipsy 
the tintinabulation of 
out-of-iune piano. 

Waiters scurried back and forth 
the bar bearing their trays filled 
heavy china coilee cups; they might as 
well have sold the contraband drinks in 
the old-time glasses, but the cups gave 
a sort of clandestine flavor ‘and made 
the patrons feel that the proprietor was 
taking tremendous chances in 
the tiny thimbleful of whisky at eighty- 
five cents per drink. 

Above this confusion of sot 
Nan Lacey’s strong young 
natural sweetness a little roughened by 
the poisonous air and the necessity of 
making herself heard. She sang her 
number with unusual verve; not 
cause she liked the song particularly, 
but because her 
voice was singing. 

Her last day as a cabaret singer! It 
was deli\ lag 
After to-night she would not be com- 
pelled to tolerate the smirks and the im- 
pertinent flippancies of the 
And if Chuck would just buckle him- 
self down to a steady job—Nan grew 
dizzy with happiness as she allowed he 
journeying into the 


laughter of women, and 
a considerably 

h from 
with 


serving 


inds rose 


voice, its 


1 
vbe- 


heart as well as°*her 


erance from spiritual bondage. 


male patrons. 


imagination to go 
future. 

Her number finished, she walked back 
to her little table in corner. 
“Crooked-nose Charley,” one of the 
waiters, followed her. 

“Lovin’ Putty wants to see yuh in his 
office right away—and keep a stiff up- 
Miss Nan; don’t let ‘em scare 
you,” he said. Charley had always been 
respectful toward her. 

“Don’t let ’em scare me?” the girl 


1 


the 


per lip, 


repeated. 
Charley?” 

“There’s a dick up there with Lovin’ 
Putty,” confided the waiter in a whis- 
per; “it’s a fly cop as wants t’ see 

“Fly cop!” gasped Nan. 
want to see me for?” 

Crooked-nose Charley smiled a tooth- 
less but shrewd smile. 

“T heard ‘em mentionin’ 
name; I’m makin’ a guess it’s 
him they wanna see yuh.” 

“About Chuck? What—what has 
Chuck done now?” cried Nan with 
sudden apprehension. “Oh, that terri- 
ble temper of his! Like as not he’s hit 
some one—hit them too hard and——” 
She shuddered at the thought. 

It had been oniy two hours since s! 
had left him; had he gotten into an 
scrape within that brief period? 
had it happened before? Did the ap- 
pearance of the detective account 


“Why, what do you mean, 


Henneby’s 
about 


for 
his hour of tardiness in appearing at the, 
restaurant to meet her? Had he hidden 
the real truth from her about the odor 
of gunpowder on his hands? 

All these questions raced through the 
distracted girl’s mind as she pulled tl 
wrap over her shoulders and hurried to 
the front of the building. At the door 


1e 


of Talbot's office she paused; voices on 
the other side of thin panels 
her, and she caught mention of Chuck 


99) ¢ 
Came to 


Henneby’s name. Her hand paused in 
the act of rapping, and she laid her ear 
against the wood that she might hear 
more distinctly. 
trance to the private office was 
by a curtain, and there was no 
witness her eavesdropping. 
Putty was talking earnestly. 

“Honest, Mulcahy,” he was saying, 
“I’m handin’ you th’ right dope. Hen- 
neby didn’t have nothin’ to do with th’ 
Colts—he was never thick with us, 
how—sort of outside all th’ time he 
was. Then him and me had a 
quarrel and I kicked him out; no, 
cahy, [’m givin’ you th’ goods. 


Fortunately the en- 
screened 
one to 


Lov in’ 


any- 





/ 


neby didn’t have nothin’ to do with th’ 
Colts, and th’ Colts didn’t have nothin’ 
to do with Henneby—nofhin’ a-tall.” 

“Huh!” snorted a deeper, bass voice, 
who, Nan guessed at once, was De- 
tective Sergeant Mulcahy, who was a 
familiar figu tre in the district. “Seems 
you’re right anxious to cover up 
Henneby.” 

“Cover him up!” exclaimed Lovin’ 
Putty with a laugh. “Say, Mulcahy, I 
like that kid just about as much as I do 
a rattlesnake. Cover him up? Gosh, 
that’s good! I ain’t tryin’ to cover him 
up; if you want him, I’m gonna try 
and help find ’im for you. See? I've 
sent for Henneby’s girl, and she'll prob- 
ably know where he’s skipped to. Han- 
dle her easy, Mulcahy; she’s a smart 
girl, even if she does consider herself 
too darned good to sing in my cabaret. 
Cover up Henneby? I should say not! 
Not in ten million years,” 

“Huh!’ grunted Mulcahy again. 
“Looks queer to me; word has been go- 
ing around among the gang for weeks 
_ that the Colts was going to bump 

Farrell off because he’s trying to put Big 
Tim out of business —to-night 3 aati is 
shot to death, and—well, what would 
say 1f you were the detective work- 
ing on the case?” 

Nan’s lips parted in sudden terror, 
clapped a trembling hand over 

mouth to suppress a scream. Tony 

‘rell was dead—murdered! Chuck 
as suspected—and for a logical reason, 


you 


ar d she 


re was the fight, culmination of sey- 

l years of family bitterness. 

The girl’s mind darted back to her 
Ik with Chuck two hours before. Why 
id he been an hour late? Why had he 
and ill at ease? And 
—what was the meaning of the smell 
of burned gunpo Had he lied to 


1 
ner? 


seemed so gloomy 
vder? 
Lovin’ Putty was speaking again; she 
listened closely. 
“Oh, I don’t blame you, Mulcahy,” 
he was saying suavely; “I don’t blame 
2B—ps_ % 
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you a bit for being suspicious. Some of 
th’ boys were pretty sore at Farrell, and 
I think some of ’em did make their 
threats, but they was told to lay off. 
Big Tim himself said nothin’ doin’ on 
the killin’ business.” 

“Say, whatcha givin’ me?” Mulcahy 
retorted sarcastically. ‘Since when did 
Big Tim get so conscientious; first thing 
I know you'll be tellin’ me that he’s 
preachin’ open-air sermons for the Sal- 
vation Army.” 

“Tt’s th’ new State’s attorney,” said 
Talbot with seeming frankness ; “th’ big 
boss wanted to play safe.” 

“T dunno,” muttered Mulcahy; “Big 
Tim has took some awful long chances 
in his time.” 

“So,” went on Lovin’ Putty, “it just 
happened that Farrell got his to-night; it 
just happened that way. If Henneby 
did do it, it was on his own hook; you 
see, he and Farrell 

“Yes, I know all about that,” inter- 
rupted Mulcahy impatiently. ‘Farrell's 
brother was a yegg and killed Henneby’s 
brother, who was a policeman; there’s 
been hard feelings between the two fam- 
ilies. The word’s been whispered around 
that Henneby was the man who was 
going to do the job for the Colts; Far- 
rell braced him about it, and their was 
a fight. Somebody sloughed Henneby 
with a pair of brass boys and Henneby, 
thinking that Farrell did it, threatened 
to get him. 

“You see, Lovin’ Putty, I’m not asleep 
on the job; I keep a pretty good eye on 
things in this district. 

“Oh, I’ve got an idea that Henneby 
didn’t kill Farrell; in fact, I’m practi- 
cally certain of it: but what I’m after 
is the fellows that paid him to do it. 
Henne ing, all right, but 
—there’ r fellows that ought 
ke the trip with him.” . 

Nan stood there, by the door, petri- 
fied : the detective was say- 
ing that Chuck would be hanged. She 
must I She did not stop to 


by "s roing to swi 


s some other 


with horror 


save him! 
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reason whether or not he was guilty— 
she was afraid that he was—she only 
knew that she must find Chuck and 
warn him of the danger, to give him 
the chance to save himself by flight. 

Dazedly, her brain in a wild riot, she 
turned away from the door of Talbot’s 
office. 

“Chuck couldn’t have done it!” she 
whispered. “He couldn’t—he couldn’t !” 
But her heart was filled with grave 
doubt. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TRAILED. 


[\ her excited haste Nan was not 

aware that her cloak brushed the 
thin wall of Lovin’ Putty’s private office 
and that one of the buttons tapped 
against the board with a faint sound. 
But Detective Sergeant Mulcahy had 
sensitive eardrums. He leaped to his 
feet with amazing agility for so heavy 
a man and was at the door just in time 
to catch sight of the girl as she fled. 
Lovin’ Putty was looking over his 
shoulder. 

“That’s the girl, eh?” whispered Mul- 
cahy. “I thought so; she’s been listen- 
ing outside the door. A devil of a pri- 
vate office you’ve got, Talbot ; you might 
as well do business on the sidewalk.” 

“She’s beatin’ it!” exclaimed Lovin’ 
Putty. “See, she ain’t goin’ back to th’ 
café; she’s beatin’ it out th’ side door 
to th’ street.” 

Mulcahy’s eyes narrowed craftily. 

“Let her go,” he answered. “This is 
going to be a piece of luck, after all. 
She heard enough to know that we’re 
looking for Henneby; I’ll bet a ten-case 
note that she grabs a taxi and hustles 
to where he is and warns him. That'll 
be quick work; you see, Henneby has 
moved out of the neighborhood and his 
former landlady doesn’t know where 
he’s gone; but the girl will know. I’ve 
got a little, old police flivver out in front 
that can keep up with any taxi in town; 
I'll just trail the girl.” 


. 


Mulcahy was right. Nan hurried 
from the Blue Moon, trying to make 
herself appeat nonchalant; there was a 
taxicab stand just around the corner, 
and she signaled to a driver that she 
wanted a cab. 

As Lovin’ Putty said, Nan was a 
clever girl; even in her perturbation she 
had presence of mind not to give the 
precise address of her destination. She 
named a busy transfer corner five blocks 
from Chuck’s new place of abode, the 
chauffeur threw down the “vacant” flag 
on his meter, and they were off. The 
taxi set a pace entirely within keeping 
of the city’s ordinance regulating the 
speed of motor cars, and Detective Ser- 
geant Mulcahy, in the police flivver, had 
no difficulty in following. 

Reaching the intersection of North 
Avenue and Clark Street, Nan paid the 
fare, walked a block west, and turned 
back into La Salle Street, entirely un- 
aware that she was being followed. 

Chuck, true to the promise made 
Nan, had completely_ severed all ties 
with his old neighborhood. He had 
moved to the North Side, taking a room 
in one of those big, rambling old houses 
which had once represented all that was 
best in architecture and luxury; but the 
city’s aristocracy had long since fled to 
other streets, leaving the ghosts of other 
days to mourn the desecration to the 
highly ceilinged walls, which now 
flaunted gaudy newspaper prints and 
five-and-ten-cent-store pictures where 
had once hung “ancestors” done in oil. 

Mounting the stone steps to the in- 
closed vestibule, Nan rang the bell. It 
was answered by the landlady in per- 
son, a middle-aged, discouraged woman 
of sad countenance. 

“TI wish to see Mr. Henneby,” Nan 
said. 

The woman stared at her in frank 
curiosity. 

“He ain’t in, miss; do you want to 
come in and wait? He generally gets 
home early.” 








“No—yes, I—I believe I will,” replied 
Nan as she debated the matter. A foot- 
fall sounded on the stone steps behind 
her, and Nan turned to stare down at 
Detective Sergeant Mulcahy. Her face 
grew white. 

“Oh!” she gasped. 
lowed me!” 

“Right you are, little lady,” responded 
Mulcahy cheerfully; he was consider- 
ably pleased with the ease in which he 
had accomplished this bit of sleuthing. 

“I want to see Henneby, too,” he 
added, turning to the landlady. “Up in 
his room, isn’t he?” 

The woman shook her head; she eyed 
Mulcahy shrewdly, for the proprietress 
of a rooming house grows wise in the 
ways of the world. 

“Ain’t you a policeman?’ she de- 
manded. Mulcahy nodded and flashed 
his star. 

“T am,” he answered; “and I think 
I'll be taking a look at Henneby’s room 

with your permission.” 

“With my permission!” laughed the 
woman harshly. “And if you don't get 
my permission, you'll search it anyway 
ahead, go ahead; come on in. 
What's young Henneby done, mister? 
He seems like a nice sort of a lad, he 
of course, he’s only been here a 


” 


“You—you fol- 


, 


———{F 
‘<4 8) 


does ; 
few days. 

Muleahy ignored the question; he 
motioned to Nan to precede him into 
the house. 

“T'll have to ask you to come along 
with me, young woman—your name’s 
Nan Lacey, isn’t it? Well, Miss Nan, 
I'll have to keep an eye on you fora 
little while.” 
They 


mounted the wide, winding 
stairway to the second floor, where 
Chuck had a small room at the rear 


end of the hall. It was rather scantily 
furnished, and Mulcahy made short 
work of rummaging through the bureau 
drawers and through the trunk; he also 
examined the mattress and looked be- 
neath the almost threadbare carpet. 
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Nan thrilled a little as she saw her 
own photograph occupying the central 
position on the dresser. 

“I thought maybe he’d have a gat hid 
around here somewhere,” mused Mul- 
cahy. “Suppose we take a little look 
into the basement; he may have cached 
it there.” 

The fidgeting, curious landlady fol- 
lowed them down the stairs and into the 


basement. A search of all the closets, 
nooks and crannies failed to disclose 
anything. The detective, glancing 


through the dirt-streaked rear window, 
noted the dilapidated old building in the 
rear which had once served as a barn 
—and a good barn it had been in its 
day—for the once-aristocratic owners. 

“Now, that barn would be a natural 
place to hide a gun,” he said aloud. 
“Anybody use it now ?” 

“No,” answered the landlady; “I 
used to rent it out to the grocer ‘over 
on Clark Street, but he sold his horses 
a year ago and bought an automobile 
delivery wagon.” 

“Come on, Miss Nan,” commanded 
Mulcahy; “we'll have a little peek in- 
side the barn.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mulcahy,” Nan stammered, 
“you—you don’t—don’t really think 
that—that Chuck killed him?” 

The detective, for all of his official 
gruffness, had something of a heart. 

“You're pretty him, eh, 
Miss Nan?” he “Well, I 
wouldn’t gneve too much over this Hen- 
neby fellow ; he——” 

“T don’t what he did!’ flared 
Nan. “I am the kind that sticks.” 

“Yes, most women do,” Mulcahy re- 


strong tor 


$ ; 1 
queried. 


care 


plied; “and the worse rascal the man 
is, the tighter they stick.” 
time to-night was 


“What—what 
Hed 2” 


Tony Farrell killed ? 
“Seven o'clock, lacking five minutes,” 


nel 1N- 
asked .Nan. 


replied the detective; Nan’s last hope 
fled. Chuck, due to meet her at seven 
o’clock, had been just one hour late— 
and he had come to the restaurant with 
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the smell of burned gunpowder on his 
hands! It seemed that there was some 
invisible hand clutching at her throat. 

Chuck was guilty! But, still, she 
must save him, she told herself; she 
must! 

“Seven o'clock!” the girl exclaimed 
with as much vehemence as she could 
muster. “Then he couldn't have killed 
him!” 

Mulcahy darted a swift glance at her. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Why not?” She laughed, steeling 
herself to make her lie as positive as 
possible. “Why—why, because he was 
eating chop suey with me at the Golden 
Pheasant at seven o'clock.” 

“Going the limit for him, eh?” said 
Mulcahy, shaking his head in frank dis- 
belief. “It’s no use, young lady; you 
can’t put that one over.” 

The detective’s search of the barn 
was brief. He wrenched open the creak- 
ing door and directed the rays of his 
pocket flash lamp inside; then he en- 
tered. The place was entirely barren 
except for a pile of straw that littered 
one corner. He kicked the straw to one 
side and grunted in satisfaction. Nan 
screamed. 

On the floor lay a sawed-off shotgun! 


CHAPTER X., 
THE DECOY. 


NAS LACEY and Detective Mulcahy 
returned to the rooming house and 

sat stiffly in the shabby parlor until 
nearly midnight, she in dumb, heart- 
broken misery and he in dogged, pa- 
tient silence. After a time he was 
moved to speech; he had been sizing the 
girl up with his trained insight into 
human nature. 

“Singing at the Blue Moon long?” he 
asked. 

“Only four months,” she replied. 

“Huh! I can see the life hasn’t got 
you yet; you’re the right sort. Maybe 
it’ll be a good thing that you got wise 


” 


to this Henneby fellow in time; figur- 
ing on marrying him, I reckon?” 

“Yes, we were to be married—when 
he settled down,” she admitted. “When 
he had a good job. It was me that got 
him to cut loose from the Gorman 
Colts.” 

“Oh, so he had quit the gang, eh 

Nan nodded. 

“Huh! i don’t know whether to be- 
lieve that or not. Well, anyhow, you're 
lucky that you got wise to Henneby be- 
fore you hitched up with him. I know 
im; see? Quickest temper I ever saw; 
chances are he’d have beat you up be- 
fore the ink was dry on the marriage 
certificate.” 

“Chuck wouldn’t hurt me,” declared 
Nan with assurance. 

“Anyhow, I guess you're satisfied by 
this time that he was the fellow who 
killed Farrell ?” 

“No,” insisted Nan doggedly ; “he was 
with me in the restaurant at seven 
o'clock.” 

The clock marked off another hour. 
Mulcahy frowned impatiently. 

“Somebody’s tipped him off,” he de- 
clared; “it’s a two-to-one bet that he 
won't be near this place again soon. 
Think [ll go out in the hall and phone 
for relief, then He paused and 
glanced at Nan; she knew instinctively 
that he was debating what to do with 
her, and visions of a night in the deten- 
tion home rose before her in fearful 
prospect. 

“| think I might as well let you go 
home, Miss Nan,” he continued after a 
pause; but Nan did not know, as she 
breathed a sigh of relief, that she would 
be under the escort of a “shadow,” who 
would skulk in her wake, using her as 
a decoy to trap the man she loved. 

Presently the man from headquarters, 
who was to relieve Mulcahy in his vigil 
of the rooming house against Chuck 
Henneby’s return, arrived, and Nan, 
given permission to depart, made her 
way to the street-car line. As she 


2) 
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reached a dark, narrow passageway be- 
tween two adjoining buildings she was 
aware of a man lurking in the shadows. 

“Sh-h!” came a cautious sibilant. 
“Nan!” j 

The girl stopped dead in her tracks. 

“Chuck!” she exclaimed in a gasp- 
ing whisper. 

“Drop something on the sidewalk 
and pretend that you’re looking for it— 
quick,” he warned her. “Mulcahy is 
cranking up his flivver back there and 
—he’s following you. Hurry up; drop 
it and listen to me—but don’t talk or 
look in my direction.” 

Nan unfastened her purse and_al- 
lowed half a dozen coins to fall to the 
sidewalk. 

“Listen to me, Nan; I’ve got to see 
you. I want to talk things over with 
you. Give Mulcahy the slip as soon as 
you can and go to Wurtzman’s place; 
it’s a café about eight blocks from here. 
I’ll be there in the back room. Now go 
—before Mulcahy gets wise!” 

l'rembling, the girl continued her way 
over to Clark Street. It had been her 
intention to return directly home by 
street car, but, in considering the best 
way to elude Mulcahy, she decided to 
use a taxi. 

Inside the cab the lowered shade shut 
out the chauffeur’s view into the rear, 
and she pinned a two-dollar bill to the 
seat. When they had reached Chicago 
Avenue she glanced back and caught 
sight of the detective’s car, half a block 
behind. Her cab was caught in a mo- 
mentary traffic jam, and, quietly open- 
ing the door on the left-hand side, she 
slipped out to the street and quickly 
darted onto a Broadway car which was 
just getting into motion. 

\s she squeezed herself into the 
crowd on the rear platform she had the 
satisfaction of seeing the cab which she 
had deserted leap forward and, a mo- 
ment later, Mulcahy’s runabout slip past 
in pursuit. 

She rode only three blocks when she 
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got off and transferred to a car going 
in the other direction. Her ruse had 
worked! 


CHAPTER XI. 
TRAPPED, 


URTZMAN’S cafe was a déserted 
place whose patronage had faded 
with the advent of the Volstead law, 
for Mr. Wurtzman was making the best 
of a long-term lease by selling soft 
drinks and sandwiches; he was taking 
no chances of being arraigned before a 
United States commissioner. 

The sides of the room had been par- 
celed off into trellised stalls, covered 
with paper foliage, and, before the am- 
ber brew had been purged of iniquitous 
percentages, had been a favorite rendez- 
vous. 

When Nan entered she found Chuck 
already there, withdrawn into the 
shadowy recess of one of the shaded 
One look at his face showed that 
he was worried; the girl seated herself 
silently, hardly knowing what to say. 

“Well, it looks as if I was in for it,” 
said Chuck with bad grammar but good 
logic. Nan’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, Chuck,” she whispered, “why— 
why did you do it? You—you have 
ruined everything—my happiness, your 
happiness- rs 

His lips twisted as in pain. 

“Why—why did I do it?” he stam- 
mered. “Then—then you think, too, 
that—that I killed Tony Farrell? Nan, 
I did think that you would believe in 
me; it—it hurts.” 

“There’s no use to try and hide things 
from me, Chuck,” she answered sadly. 
“I’m going to stick to you through this, 
but—but, oh, why did you spoil every- 
thing like this?” 

“Nan, I didn’t kill Farrell,’ he in- 
sisted. 

“Maybe it’s kind of you to try to 
make me think that, Chuck; but I—I 
know. I’m not telling Mulcahy or any- 


nt 
stalls. 
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body about the—the gunpowder on 
your hands or——” 

“So that’s the reason you think I did 
it?” he interrupted. “Nan, listen to me; 
I told you the truth about it. I was 
passing by one of those shooting gal- 
leries on Madison Street and I had a 
little time to kill, and I got to wondering 
just how good a shot I was if—if I did 
have to shoot it out with Hurley or 
Farrell some time, so I tried my hand 
with a pistol, and—well, I don’t think a 
fellow need be much afraid of me plug- 
ging him, unless-——” 

“Unless you used a shotgun,” added 
Nan in a strained voice. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “unless I used a 
shot gun.” 

“Chuck,” Nan whispered tensely, 
“Mulcahy found it—found the gun out 
there in the barn a little while ago. 
Oh, Chuck, it’s all over, and you mustn’t 
waste any more time here; you must 
get away as soon as you can—hide, 
hide!” 

“Gun?” exclaimed Chuck. “Found 
the gun? Girlie, what on earth are 
you talking about?” 

“Please don’t try to lie to me any 
more, Chuck,” she pleaded wearily; “it 
only’makes matters worse. I don’t like 
you so well when you lie to me. You 
can trust me, Chuck; Pll stick to my 
story as long as I think it’s going to 
do any good. Farrell was killed at 
seven o’clock, and I told Mulcahy that 
you and J were at the restaurant at 
seven o’clock.” 

“So Farrell was shot at seven o'clock 
—seven, you said?’ Chuck asked 
eagerly. “Why, Nan, that does let me 
out; don’t you remember, I was with 
you in the Golden Pheasant at seven 
o’clock.”’ 

“Why do you keep up this farce with 
me?” she demanded, a bit out of pa- 
tience at his insistence on trying to mis- 
lead her. “Don’t think for a minute, 
Chuck Henneby, that you are going to 
fool me a bit. I was forty-five minutes 


late myself, and you were just exactly 
one hour late; you came in worried 
to death about something—and a gun- 
powder smell on your hands. Don't 
make me angry by treating me as if I 
were a child; I wasn’t born yesterday, 
you know.” 

Chuck contracted his brows thought- 
fully. 

‘All this is getting too deep for me,” 
he muttered. “You say I didn’t get 
into the restaurant until eight o’clock? 
Why, Nan, I was there at seven on the 
dot—you know I wouldn’t stand you 
up, ever. And this stuff about the shot- 
gun—I don’t know what you're talking 
about ; honest. 

“T didn’t know that Farrell had been 
knocked off until I got back to the house 
a while ago. I’d dropped into a picture 
show downtown. I came home while 
Mulcahy was searchin’ my room and 
you and the landlady was watchin’ him. 
[ heard him talking—just enough to 
know that Farrell had been killed and 
that he was looking for me. 

‘“‘T was scared for a minute because of 
that fight I had with Farrell a few days 
ago; I guess I did say something about 
getting him, but I didn’t mean to kill 
him; I might have tried to beat him up 
a little, but I ain’t a killer, Nan; you 
know I ain’t a killer. 

“Think, honey, about the time in the 
restaurant; it was seven o’clock. I was 
watching the clock close. Can’t you 
remember? Sure it was seven o’clock.” 

“Chuck,” Nan cut in, “I wish I could 
believe that it was seven; you—you 
do almost make me believe you are tell- 
ing the truth, but—Chuck, it can’t be. 
IT looked at the clock down in the State 
Street store and again at the Golden 
Pheasant—it was eight o’clock!” 

A cough sounded behind them, and 
Nan, turning quickly, saw Detective 
Mulcahy standing behind her chair; in 
his hand was a thirty-eight-caliber re- 
volver pointed at Chuck. 


“Put ’em up, Henneby,”’ he com- 
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manded, and Chuck dumbly elevated his 
hands. “Surprised you folks a little, 
I guess, eh? Miss Nan’s a clever lit- 
tle girl, but not quite as clever as she 
thinks she i 

“How—how did you find us here?” 
questioned the astonished girl. 

“Easy, young lady; dead easy. I’m 
not quite as blind as you think I am. 
I saw you slip out of the cab, but I 
went On chasing it—just for a block 
more, you know—to let you have the 
idea that you’d given me the slip. Then 
I turned around and trailed the street 
car until you got off here.” And Mul- 
cahy chuckled a little at his own 
shrewdness. 

“I’m ready to go with you, Mulcahy; 
I know what you want me for—but 
I didn’t do it,” said Chuck. 

“Don’t tire your tongue telling it to 
me, Henneby; I guess the chief and 
the State’s attorney will be more inter- 
ested in your chin music than I am. 

“And Miss Nan here; I guess she still 
sticks to the story that she and you 
were eating chop suey when Farrell got 
his ?” 

“Chuck and I were at the Golden 
Pheasant at seven o’colck,” Nan replied 
firmly. 

Mulcahy laughed shortly. 

“I admire your spunk, young woman, 
but you’ve plumb spoiled that nice lit- 
tle alibi of yours. You see, I slipped 
in the back door, right behind you, and 
I’ve been sitting here in the next stall 
for the last five minutes with my ear 
glued close to these 
and—well, I heard just about all you 
had to say. Eight o'clock, I think you 
said it was when Henneby showed up 


_ 


fake grapevines, 


at the restaurant.” 
Nan stared at him with fear-widened 
eyes, and then, suddenly, her 
straint deserted her. Her head pillowed 
in her arms and she dropped to the lit- 
tle round table, sobbing hysterically. 
Detective Mulcahy offered no protest 
when *Chuck, upraised 


self-re- 


lowering his 
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arms, patted her shoulder with an ef- 
fort at reassurance. 

“It’s all right, Nan; it’ll come out all 
right. I didn’t do it, girl, so everything’s 
bound to come out all right,” he said 
soothingly. 

“Bunk!” Detective Mulcahy said con- 
temptuously. “Come on, Henneby, let’s 
slip the bracelets on and go. 1 want 
to get some sleep to-night.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


PUNCTURED HOPES. 


T was a very listless, crushed Nan 
Lacey who went to work at Wither- 
spoon’s department store on Monday 
morning. The sparkling enthusiasm 
which had glowed in her eyes and col- 
ored her cheeks had been snuffed out 
by the ruthless hand of tragedy. She 
had been given a place in the music de- 
partment, but she went at her tasks 
with such dejected weariness that the 
employment manager, in his trip over 
the store, wondered how he had ever 
gotten his first impression of a lively 
personality. 

At the noon hour 
pressed that, lacking even the hint of 
an appetite, she decided to spend her 
half-hour lunch period in a brisk walk 
in the crisp October air. It was with- 
out premeditation that her waii- 
dered over practically the same course 
she had followed the previous Saturday 
night—that nightmarish night which 
was filled with such horrifying memory 
ghosts. 

It was with a start of surprise that 
she found herself in front of the win- 
dow of the modiste shop where, two 
nights before, she had glanced at the 
clock which had warned of her tardi- 
ness in her appointment with Chuck. 


she was 


steps 


Again she glanced in at the timepiece, 
half accusingly, as if blaming the little 
box of hands and wheels for entering 
into the conspiracy by which fate had 
shattered her rosy dreams, 
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Her gaze riveted at the dial, her 
breath began to flood through her lips 
in quick, excited gasps, and the tears 
sprang into her eyes. 

“It was true—true!” she said aloud. 
“Oh, how could I have been so thought- 
less !” 

Nan did not go back to Witherspoon’s 
that afternoon. As fast as a street car 
could crawl its way through the con- 
gested Loop district she made her way 
to detective headquarters ; but she found 
that Chuck had been transferred to de- 
tention home number one, where the 
homicide squad took prisoners for ques- 
tioning. That meant another madden- 
ingly snaillike journey on the surface 
lines. It seemed ages before she reached 
her destination. 

Detective Mulcahy was just leaving 
the station as she entered. 

“T want to see Chuck—you and Chuck 
together!” she cried breathlessly. “I 
must see him!” 

He eyed her closely. 

“What do you want to see him for?” 
he demanded. 

“T must see him!” she repeated. 
—it’s important.” 

“What about?” he asked. 

“About—about the case,” 
him. ‘“Please—please !” 

“We've just had Henneby on the 
grill,’ he replied with a crafty idea 
forming in the back of his head. “He’s 
holding out on us: won't come across 
with a word—can’t get a peep out of 
him. Now see here, Miss Nan, you 
can do us a good turn—and Henneby, 
too, if you will. 

“You see, it’s this way: Word had 
been flashed around out in Gorman’s 
ward for some time that the Colts was 
going to get Iarreil. See? We're sat- 
isfied that it was a Gorman job. We've 
got the goods on Henneby—got him 
cold. But we’re looking for bigger 
game. Get me? We want the fellows 
who paid Henneby to kill Farrell.” 

Nan recoiled in horror. 


“it's 


told 


she 


“You—you think that Chuck would 
take money for killing a man?” she de- 
manded with a flash of anger. 

“Come, young lady; can the drama 
stuff. Let’s talk sense. The State’s 
attorney has sworn to get Gorman for 
this job, for he knows that he was be- 
hind it. He’s the fellow who’s to do 
the prosecuting, and if Henneby will 
come through with the low-down on this 
business, he can get off with a fairly 
light sentence—save him from swing- 
ing, you know.” 

Nan’s brain worked swiftly and logi- 
cally. She felt sure that if she stated 
her reason for wanting to see Chuck, 
he would scoff at her and send her away 
—and she must see Chuck at once! 

“All right,” she said; “take me in to 
see him.” 

“VH have to hear what you’ve got 
to say,” Mulcahy reminded her. 

“T want you to,” she replied. 

Mulcahy led the way back into the 
station and conducted Nan to the cap- 
tain’s office, where he motioned her to 
a chair and went back to the cell room 
for the prisoner. 

It had been less than forty hours 
since she had seen Chuck, but he seemed 
to have aged years. They had not al- 
lowed him to shave, and this added to 
the haggardness of sleepless hours, dur- 
ing which one detective after another 
had questioned him almost without 
pause. That is the sort of third degree 
that wrings the truth from men’s un- 
willing lips, that horrible longing for 
sleep that breaks the strongest of wills, 
until numbed brains come to the rescue 
of aching eyelids and thudding temples 
and unlock the most stubborn of 
tongues. 

Chuck, moving like a man in a trance, 
his hands shackled in front of him, came 
into the room with Mulcahy at his side. 
The dull, dazed look in his eyes cleared 
somewhat as he saw the girl. Nan’s 
eyes dimmed and she offered him her 
lips. 
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“Chuck,” she begged in a whisper, 
“forgive me for thinking you did it.” 

“Nan!” he cried huskily, with a wan 
smile. “It’s—it’s good of you to come 
to see me; I—I was hoping you would 
come.” 

“The young lady has some good ad- 
vice to give you,” said Mulcahy. “She 
wants to see you get the best of it, so 
she Ps 

Nan turned to the detective with a 
smile of triumph. 

“Now, listen to me, Mulcahy!” she 
cried. “I’m not going to say what you 
think I’m going to say. You think 
Chuck’s guilty—and so did I until half 
an hour ago.” 

“Oh, Lord, she’s at it again,” Mul- 
cahy said impatiently. “So you’ve got 
me in here to try and string me along 
for another alibi. The visit’s over; 
life’s too short to listen to a lot of that 
stuff.” 

Nan leaped from her chair and put 
her back to the door. 


“I’m not going to leave this room un- 
til you hear me, Mulcahy!” she cried. 
“And you're not going to leave it, either. 
Look at me, Mulcahy, and see if I am 
telling the truth.” 

“T don’t have to look,” the detective 


retorted. “I know blame well that 
you're lying.” 

“Saturday night I was lying—that is, 
I thought I was lying,” she went on 
earnestly. “I thought it was eight 
o'clock when Chuck came to the res- 
taurant—and we had a date for seven. 
I thought in that hour between seven 
and eight he had killed Tony Farrell. 
Now, listen; I’m going to tell you the 
whole truth: I smelled burned gunpow- 
der on Chuck’s hands when he came to 
the restaurant and ss 

“Thanks,” interrupted Mulcahy 
dryly; “I'll just have you sign a state- 
ment to that effect; that strengthens 
the case, I’d say.” 

“You fool!” cried Nan indignantly. 
“Would I be telling you that if 1 wasn’t 


telling the whole truth. Use your head, 
Mulcahy. Now, wait till I finish. 

“I had noted the time in Yvonne’s 
modiste shop on State Street; I also 
noticed it in the restaurant—both clocks 
had the same time—and that made it 
eight o’clock when Chuck got to the 
Golden Pheasant.” 

“What the devil are you talking 
about?” Mulcahy said _ impatiently. 
“Are you crazy? Now you admit it 
was eight o’clock when he got there— 
not seven.” 

“But wait a minute!” exclaimed Nan, 
and she laughed a bit triumphantly in 
her excitement, her eyes shining. “Both 
of those clocks were wrong; both of 
them were one hour fast because—be- 
cause the city changed from daylight 
saving back to standard time at two 
o’clock Saturday morning; those two 
clocks were still daylight-saving time— 
one hour fast. It was only seven 
o'clock! 

“Oh, Chuck, can you ever forgive me 
for doubting you?” 

But Detective Mulcahy punctured 
her soaring hopes with just two words. 

“Aw, rats!” he said disgustedly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHASING PHANTOMS 


URING the next few hours Nan’s 
desperation grew into almost a 
frenzy. Her main hope had failed. The 
Chinese waiter who had served them on 
Saturday night was unable to back up 
her story; his mind as to the time of 
their visit to the restaurant was a blank. 
He admitted that he vaguely remem- 
bered her face as a patron, but the 
Golden Pheasant had so many patrons 
—and he shook his head. 

The dragon-carved clock had been 
set to standard time, but he was hazy, 
also, as to the time the change had 
been made. 

Nan made a trip to the shooting gal- 
lery and took Chuck’s picture along ; but 
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the proprietor of the Madison Street 
place and his assistant could not recall 
a chance customer who stopped to spend 
a quarter to try his marksmanship. 

Here was where her sleuthing started 
and here, also, was exactly where it 
ended. She rushed to detective head- 
quarters and begged her way in to see 
Chief Parker. He listened silently and 
shook his head. 

“You don’t really expect me to be- 
lieve that, do you?” he demanded pity- 
ingly. “You must thik I joined the 
force yesterday. Now, if you're a real 
sensible girl and want to save Henneby 
from the gallows, you'll get him to 
cough up the whole story; if you're try- 
ing to save his neck, that’s the one thing 
that will do it—get him to tell us who 
hired him to do the job.” 

“Then—then you don’t believe me?” 
she stammered. 

“Do I look like a man who believes 
in Santa Claus?” retorted Chief Parker, 

Nan knew that further pleas were 
hopeless in this quarter. She stumbled 
almost blindly out of the chief's office 
and to the street. But her lips com- 
pressed into a firm little line, and, get- 
ting a grip on herself, she made her 
way over to Dearborn Street and across 
the river to the State’s attorney’s office. 

She found the anteroom crowded, and 
a clerk with tortoise-shell spectacles 
asked what she wanted. 

“T want to see State’s Attorney Hop- 
kins,” she told him. 

“Mr. Hopkins is very busy to-day,” 
said the clerk parrotwise, for it was 
the stereotyped phrase he used all day 
long. “Perhaps one of the assistants 
might e 

“No; I must see the State’s attorney 
himself,” she insisted. 

“Give me your name; I'll take it in 
to him.” 

“Nan Lacey,” she said; then with 
sudden afterthought: “Just tell him 
that Chuck Henneby’s girl wants to see 
him.” 


The clerk’s eyebrows shot upward, 
and he at once disappeared into one of 
the private offices. A moment later he 
reappeared in the doorway and crooked 
his finger in her direction. 

“He'll see you,” he said. 

State’s Attorney Hopkins, stern oi 
face and cold of eye, was seated at his 
desk; he motioned her to a chair across 
from the flat-topped consultation table, 
directly facing him. He studied her 
closely. 

“Well >” 

“I—I came to see you about Chuck 
Henneby,” she faltered, her heart 
chilled by the uncompromising frigidity 
of his tone; she knew that she would 
find little sympathy here. “I—TI sup- 
pose you think that he is—is guilty.” 

“T know it.” 

“But—but he didn’t!” she cried. 
“Won't anybody believe me? Chuck 
didn’t do it; it’s a frame-up against 
him.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

Nan again told her story, and she 
told it with terse sincerity; but, when 
she had finished, he shook his head 
skeptically. 

“So you think, too, that I’m lying?” 
she demanded, on the verge of tears. 

“Well, I would hardly apply such 
a harsh term as ‘lying’ in your case, 
young woman,” the State’s attorney re- 
plied. “You are not, I can see, the sort 
of girl who usually sings in South Side 
cabarets; there is no question in my 
mind that you consider yourself acting 
with the best of motives; but you are 
a prejudiced party; you are, in short, 
Chuck Henneby’s girl. 

“Now, see here, if you want to save 
Henneby’s neck, you will use your in- 
fluence to ’ 

“To have him confess a crime he 
didn’t commit,” she interrupted wearily. 
“Yes, I’ve heard that twice before. I 
tell you he didn’t do it.” 

“Oh, yes, he did,” retorted Hopkins, 
“and you know he did. You are just 











wasting your time in trying to make 
an alibi for him. Our evidence is, so 
far, circumstantial; but it’s evidence. 
The quarrel with Farrell following a 
hatred that extended over several 
years, Henneby’s association with Gor- 
man’s Colts, and—the shotgun which 
Muleahy found. I understand that you 
were with the detective when he found 
it. That’s about enough to convince any 
reasonable jury, I think, 

“\Ve’ve got Henneby where we want 
him, but 1 want to go further than that. 
I want him to tell me the name of the 
man who was in the car with him Sat- 
urday night; I want the name of the 
man who hired him to kill Farrell; I 
want him to tell me who owned the 
murder car; I want him to make a clean 
breast of it, and then I might—of 
course, I cannot promise immunity, but 
things will go easier, a lot easier, with 
Henneby if he will loosen up with the 
truth.” 

“But,” she insisted, “won’t you give 
Chuck a chance? Won't you at least 
work on the theory that it might be a 
frame-up against him? You can at least 
do that. In the name of justice, Mr. 
Hopkins, you should do that.” 

“My office has no time to chase such 
phantom stories!” snapped the State’s 
attorney, and she knew that his word 
was final. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
REWARDED. 

\ ITH a sort of hopeless determina- 

tion, and certainly with no definite 
plan in mind, Nan, leaving the State’s 
attorney’s office, went to one of the 
newspaper offices. She found the pub- 
lic files and turned to Sunday’s issue, 
which contained an account of Tony 
arrell’s murder. It occupied a front- 
page position, carrying an eight-column 
banner line: 

SOUTH SIDE LABOR LEADER 

SLAIN 
She had not read the accounts of the 
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slaying before. Her eyes following the 
printed lines, she found for the first 
time the news that Judge Watterson’s 
arrest by a zealous policeman in what 
the reporter was pleased to call “the 
yaffling mystery” of the murder car’s 
license number. On an inside page the 
city editor had plastered a three-column 
group of pictures—that of Tony Far- 
rell, Judge Watterson, and the five men 
who had glimpsed the speeding gray 
roadster. The reporter had emphasized 
the mystery of the license number, but 
failed to offer even the slightest sug- 
gestion of a so.ution, 

News of Chuck’s arrest, it seemed, 
had not become newspaper property un- 
til a few minutes before going to press, 
for it was contained in a brief “bulletin 
lead” in black-face type preceding the 
story proper; but the Monday morning 
issue contained a fuller account, men- 
tioning her name as well, and carrying, 
also, a flashlight photograph of Chuck 
taken by a press photographer in the 
police The tenor of the ac- 
count was stich as to leave little doubt 
that Chuck 


station, 


in the minds of readers 
Henneby was guilty. 

Nan speculated over the elusive prob- 
lem of the license number, but without 
a glimmer of hope. A last year’s li- 
cense plate? No; the five witnesses 
were agreed that it was blue in color 
with white numerals—the previous 
year’s was red. The license of another 
State? Again, nos the city’s proximity 
to adjoining States had resulted in the 
placing of two stars on the plates, one 
at either end of the numbers, so that 
the possible confusion of speed cops 
would be avoided. All five witnesses 
had noted the two stars. <A forged 
license plate, made to order? The girl 
agreed with the reporter’s hazard that 
this seemed the most likely explana- 
tion, proving the murder to be cold- 
blooded and carefully planned. 

“If they only knew Chuck as I do,” 
thought Nan helplessly. ‘The poor boy 
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might kill some one in anger, but cold- 
bloodedly—never !” 

The afternoon had worn away, and 
Nan decided on a cup of coffee to 
soothe her nerves. She made her way 
to a cafeteria a few doors away. She 
wanted only coffee and a roll, but the 
food, spread temptingly on the long 
row of steam tables intrigued her ap- 
petite, and she added a portion of meat 
and a vegetable to her tray. 

Absently munching her meal, she 
tried to analyze the newspaper account 
of Tony Farrell’s death; the license 
number kept appearing before her men- 
tal vision; again and again she saw the 
figures: 

7169 

She wondered what would be the ex- 
pense of employing a private detective; 
she had heard somewhere that private 
operatives charged twenty dollars a 
day. That was out of the question, for 
all of her money had gone for living ex- 
penses and paying the undertaker’s bal- 
lance for the burial of her parents; her 
father had not been a forehanded man. 
She could not employ a private detec- 
tive, and that seemed to be her last for- 
lorn hope. 

It would be weeks before Chuck could 
be brought to trial. She wondered if it 
would be advisable to go back to her 
job at the Blue Moon, for she felt very 
positive that it had been Joe Hurley 
and Lovin’ Putty who had framed on 
Chuck. But she dismissed the idea of 
going back to the Blue Moon to play 
sleuth; even if any of Gorman’s Colts 
knew the inside story, the truth, of Far- 
rell’s death, she could hardly expect to 
worm a confidence from any of them, 
for they would at once suspect any ef- 
fort of hers for information. It all 
seemed very hopeless. 

She finished her lunch and reached 
for her check. As her eyes fell to the 
celluloid disk which told the amount 
which she must pay the cashier she 


frowned in annoyed surprise. The 
checker had made a mistake ; the amount 
was nearly three times what it should 
have been. But before she got to her 
feet she saw how her eyes had tricked 
her. 

“I wonder——” she whispered. “I 
wonder if ws 

Her eyes aglow with excitement over 
her possible discovery and the solution 
of Tony Farrell’s murder, she fished in 
her hand bag for a pencil. Carefully 
she wrote down on the paper napkin the 
figures: 

807169 


“T’ve got it!” she gasped. 
it—I’ve solved it!” 

Nan almost ran from the cafeteria 
and sped over to Michigan Avenue and 
the public library. 

“You’ve a book, haven’t you, that 
gives the license numbers of all auto- 
mobiles in the State and the names of 
the owners?” she asked-of an assistant 
librarian. He nodded, a little curious 
over her excitement, and directed her to 
the second floor. A*moment she had 
an “Automobile Blue Book” and was 
turning the leaves with almost trem- 
bling fingers; quickly she found the 
number she sought, and the name 
seemed to stand out from the closely 
printed page in box-car letters. 

“John Cardova,” it said—and the ad- 
dress was on the South Side, in Big Tim 
Gorman’s ward! 


“T’ve got 


CHAPTER XV. 


LUCK AND ECONOMY, 


’ 
AN’S course of action was now 
clear. 
Straightway she made her way back 
to the State’s attorney’s office, and again 


asked to see Mr. Hopkins. The clerk 
in tortoise-shell glasses took in her 
name and promptly returned with a su- 
perior air. 

“Can’t see you,” he said curtly. “Mr. 











Hopkins says that he has nothing to say 
further than he has already told you.” 
And he turned his back upon her with 
abruptness. 

It seemed that fate was in league 
against her. Dismally she went back 
to detective headquarters ; but the chief, 
it seemed, had also no further words 
for her. 

“Keep that female pest out of here; 
I’ve got other things to attend to,’ was 
the blunt command of Chief Parker, and 
Nan was turned away with scant cour- 
tesy. 

Then it was that Nan decided upon 
an amazing program. 

“T’ll do it myself,” she decided dog- 
gedly; she had made the swift and per- 
haps rash decision to, appoint herself 
as an agent of the law. She knew that 
she was taking a tremendous risk, but, 
in her desperation, it seemed the only 
way. 

The address of John Cardova, as 
given in the “Automobile Blue Book,” 
was less than a dozen blocks from the 
place where she lived. When she ar- 
rived at home she tore through her care- 
fully packed trunk, where she recalled 
that her father’s old revolver had been 
stored away. She felt the wrist-tiring 
weight of it with sudden misgivings, 
for she had never handled a revolver; 
but necessity overrode irresolution, and, 
making sure it was loaded, she forced 
the weapon into her none-too-capacious 
hand bag. 

“l’ve got to do it!” she told herself 
from between clenched teeth. “I've 
got to save Chuck—I’ve got to save 
him!” 

Swiftly, the muscles of her face rigid 
with resolution, she covered the ten 
blocks to the ugly, dirty street where 
John Cardova lived. It was now dusk. 
As she came in front of the miserable, 
decaying cottage whose street number 
marked it as the address she sought, 
Nan noted a tumble-down shed in the 
tear. Certainly not a likely residence 
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for the owner of an automobile; but, 
she knew, many people had automobiles 
when they had very little of anything 
else. 

But she decided to be sure; slipping 
through the dirt-clogged alley, she found 
her way to the rear. The imprint of 
cord tires marked the unpaved alley- 
way and led to John Cordova’s sorry- 
looking garage. 

The door was padlocked; but, using 
the barrel of her revolver as a lever, she 
pried the rusty staple from its mooring 
in the rotting wood. Her blood pounded 
through her veins in sudden elation. 

There was a car-——a gray roadster. As 
disreputable as the aged shed was, it 
was wired for electricity, and a light 
hung from the roof, By standing on 
tiptoe she could snap on the button. 
One flicker of illumination was all she 
needed. 

Her guess had been right! 
murder ca 

Tightly clutching the revolver, which 
she hid under her coat, she slipped into 
the backyard and through the gathering 
darkness to the rear door of the Car- 
dova cottage. 

Luck was with her at-last, after snub- 
bing her so long. John Cardova was 
alone, sitting in his stockinged feet, sip- 
ping homemade wine. Mrs. Cardova 
had gone to the movies. When he heard 
a knock at the kitchen door he arose 
with a grumbling oath; probably a 
neighbor asking for the loan of a cup 
of sugar, he thought. 

When he opened the door he stared 
down at a strange and very pretty girl; 
but he was unaware of her prettiness. 

“Watcha wan’ ?” he demanded surlily. 

“Are you John Cardova?” Nan asked. 
Uh-huh; whatcha wan’?” replied 
Cardova. 

For answer, Nan’s hand came out 
from under her coat and with it the 
heavy, fear-compelling revolver. 

“IT want you, John Cardova,” said 
Nan stoutly. “Come on; I want you to 
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drive that car of yours down to police 
headquarters.” , 

Cardova’s stolid f&tures showed no 
emotion; if he paled, his swarthy skin 
gave no evidence of it. 

“Car?” he responded blankly. “I no 
got da car; only car I got is da street 
car.” 

“Come on, John,” Nan ordered 
curtly; “I'll have to put a hole through 
you if you fool with me.” The girl 
thought that was the best way to say 
it, and while Nan’s size may not have 
inspired awe, the bore of the pistol bar- 
rel, the incisiveness of her voice, and 
the steadiness of her eyes did. Car- 
dova measured the distance between 
himself and the girl, stared intently into 
her determined countenance for a full 
thirty seconds, and then decided that 
it would not be a good idea to try to 
take the gun away from her. 

“T get da shoes,” he said; “I come 
along, all right; you no need da gun.” 

“Come just like you are,” commanded 
Nan, for she sensed treachery in Car- 
dova’s suggestion; she reasoned well. 
The man could think quickly; he 
planned to sit on the edge of his bed to 
put on his shoes—and his own revolver 
was under the pillow. 

So in his stockinged feet, cursing un- 
der his breath as the rough ground cut 
into the soles of his feet, Cardova 
marched out to the makeshift garage, 
cranked the gray roadster, when he 
found that a mumbled protest of a 
stalled engine would not work with the 
girl, and climbed into the driver's seat 
with Nan alongside, the muzzle of her 
gun pressed remindfully into his ribs. 

“And don’t try to wreck the car on a 
safety island,” warned Nan as, half- 
way downtown, she saw him eying one 
of the concrete obstructions with specu- 
lative silence. And, because Cardova 
had been thinking of doing that very 
thing, he was awed by her intuition. He 
had planned to steer the car head-on 
into an island, leap just before the crash, 
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and escape in the confusion. For all of 
his seeming impassivity, the man was 
almost in a collapse of terror. 

Twenty minutes later the gray road- 
ster stopped in front of detective head- 
quarters, and an open-mouthed desk ser- 
geant and two equally astonished news- 
paper reporters were treated to the un- 
usual spectacle of a shoeless, hatless 
man slinking in from the street at the 
point of a gun in the hand of a girl. 

“T want Chief Parker—right away!” 
Nan whispered, for the nervous reac- 
tion from the excitement was setting 
in, “This—this is the man who owns 
the car that was used to kill Tony Far- 
rell; the car’s outside—tell Chief Parker 
that I brought him in—I’m Chuck Hen- 
neby’s girl.” 

John Cardova’s silence was brief but 
stubborn. He feared the vengeance of 
the Gorman Colts, but he feared the 
stern arm of the law even more. From 
flat denial to surly evasions he was 
finally reduced to a pleading, whimper- 
ing baby of a man. He was a member 
of the Gorman political organization, his 
particular task being to line up the votes 
of workers of his own nationality. Un- 
der the gang’s protection he had com- 
mitted a robbery or so. 

One of the Gorman Colts had rerited 
his car and paid him fifty dollars. John 
Cardova had asked no questions; but 
when the man who rented the car re- 
turned it on Saturday night he had 
threatened Cardovya with death unless 
he kept a still tongue in his head. 

At first Cardova denied that he knew 
the man who had taken his auto, but 
finally he broke down under the relent- 
less fire of questioning—the man was 
Joe Hurley! 

Joe Hurley was taken into custody in 
the midst of a spending orgy, and the 
swaggering, overdressed Lothario of the 
South Side cabarets, with that strange 
sixth sense which seems to belong to 
lawbreakers, reached for his gun the 
moment the two plain-clothes men en- 
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tered the bar where he was drinking. 
The only thing that saved them was the 
fact that a third sleuth had entered 
from the rear and pinioned his arms 
just as the gunman’s fingers closed in 
on the butt of his automatic. 

It did not take long to find the key 
that unlocked Joe Hurley’s lips. In ad- 
dition to having a weakness for large 
quantities of liquor, he wes a “snow 
bird,” one of those unfortunates who 
sniff white powder called cocaine. A 
few hours ina cell and his system began 
to cry for the drug; he would have 
traded his soul for a few grains of the 
stuff, much less the confession which 
he signed with shaking fingers while he 
eyed the pasteboard box held tantaliz- 
ingly before him, the “coke” heaped 
with a miniature snowbank within its 
four sides. 

The confession was lengthy, but, re- 
duced to tabloid form, he admitted that 
Lovin’ Putty had framed Tony Farrell’s 
murder, had sent Izzy the Rat to Far- 
rell with the fake warning that Chuck 
[lenneby was to pull the job. Lovin’ 
Putty assigned Hurley to get the gray 
roadster from John Cardova, but Lovin’ 
Putty himself sat at the steering wheel, 
driving the car in grim pursuit of Far- 
rell’s machine. It was Hurley, how- 
ever, who used the shotgun and who 
pulled the trigger, and who later, to 
clear his own skirts and to avenge the 
blow which Chuck Henneby had sent 
crashing into his face, hid the gun in 
the abandoned stable. Had the police 
failed to find it, he explained, an anony- 
mous note would have been sent to put 
them on the trail. 

l’aced with the gallows, Lovin’ Putty, 
his face the same chalky gray as the 
latter half of his nickname, collapsed 
into a fit of terror-stricken rage. It was 
a great evening at headquarters for the 
signing of confessions; Lovin’ Putty 
Talbot scrawled his name at the bot- 
tom of a lengthy typewritten document, 
telling how Gorman had given him two 
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thousand dollars to get Farrell out of 
the way; true to his greed for the lion’s 
share, he had given Hurley only five 
hundred dollars of it. 

3efore midnight the case was cleared 
up and Big Tim, Lovin’ Putty, and Joe 
Hurley were put in adjoining cells. 

And while the rage-maudlin trio, 
caught in their own carefully baited 
trap, flung epithets at each other, four 
people were dining in a quiet corner of 
Henri’s restaurant. State’s Attorney 
Hopkins and Chief of Detectives Parker 
were joint hosts, and Chuck Henneby, 
freshly shaved and radiant despite the 
recent thinness of his cheeks, and Nan 
Lacey, making no secret of patting 
Chuck’s hand under the edge of the 
tablecloth as she smiled happily, were 
the guests. 

“Well, Miss Sleuth,” the State’s at- 
torney said with a chuckle, proving that 
those cold blue eyes of his could be very 
merry at times, “how much longer are 
you going to keep us in suspense? Tell 
us how you did it?” 

Nan dimpled modestly. 

“Tt was an accident,” she said sim- 
ply; “maybe Providence would be bet- 
ter. It was the result of a twenty-eight- 
cent cafeteria lunch.” 

“A what?” exclaimed Chief Parker. 

“A twenty-eight-cent lunch check,” 
explained Nan. “If it had been thirty- 
eight cents or even twenty-five cents, 
Chuck would still be in jail, and—and 
I guess I would be in—in an asylum.” 

Both officials leaned forward eagerly ; 
so did Chuck, for even he knew noth- 
ing of the details, although he did know 
that, somehow, Nan had rubbed an 
Aladdin’s lamp that had unlocked the 
cell door for him. He was gazing at 
her in adoration. 

“Lend me a pencil for a moment and 


I will show you,” said Nan; she 
sketched down the numbers: 
28 


“My lunch check was tweaty-eight 
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cents,”’ she said. “When I glanced at 
the little round check the figures were 
eighty-seven cents—you see, the check 
Was upside down and the ‘2’ was really 
a ‘2’ with a little, short curl at the top; 
of course, the ‘8’ was an ‘8’ either side 
up so——-” 

Chief Parker was staring at her, puz- 
zled. It was State’s Attorney Hopkins 
who got it first, and he broke into a 
quick laugh of appreciation. 

“Don't you get it, chief?’ he ex- 
claimed in admiration. “Hurley and 
Lovin’ Putty had turned the license tag 
of Cordova’s auto upside down—look 
here: here it is: eight-o seVven-Olie-six- 
nine. Reverse it and you’ve got six-nine- 
one-two-o-eight. To be sure, the tail 
of the seven, which is really an inverted 
two, is a little long, but who on earth 
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would have noticed that in the dark 
with a car running forty miles an hour? 

“Chuck Henneby, you're sure a lucky 
kid; you've got to go some to deserve 
this spunky young lady. And if you 
ever get into another fight 7 

“T know I ain’t good enough for her, 
admitted Chuck with proud humility ; 
“but——” 

“Bunk !” interrupted Nan with indig 
nant emphasis. “If it hadn't been for 
Chuck’s haymaker I wouldn’t be taking 
a trip down to the city hall with him in 
the morning. You see, I wouldn’t give 
a plugged dime for a fellow who 
wouldn’t fight—sometimes.” 

“And neither would I!” exclaimed 
Chief Parker as he lifted his glass of 
water. “Here’s to—to Chuck Henne- 
by’s girl!” 
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FEUDAL WAR RENEWED IN KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 


ITH the murder of Anse Hatfield, 


noted member of the family which for 


thirty years carried on a feud with the McCoy clan in the mountains of 


Kentucky and West Virginia, a tense 


situation has been created again ge 


the mountaineers and further bloodshed is expected. Anse Hatfield was shot 
down from ambush as he was sitting on the porch of a hotel in Matewan, and 
it is believed that the crime was committed by some one who bore a grudge 


agains st him because of his te stimony 


in a recent murder case. A relatiy 


al 


his was killed a short time ago, and another one, William Barnet Hatfield, has 


been warned that he will be killed soon. 


Now the members of the Hatfield clan, two hundred strong, are gathering 
and, it is said, are planning to wipe the town of Matewan off the map if the 
person guilty of a. se’s murder is not brought to justice. : 


The cause of the Hatfield-McCoy 


claimed as his some hogs he saw in Floyd Hatfield’s pen. 
latfield, and the case was tried before Deacon Hatfield, who 


for them against I 


Vas a magistrate. 
“a 





feudists were guilty of great*cruelty. 
a fight with Talbert, Phamer 


feud was some hogs. 


Randolph McCoy 
McCoy brought suit 


1 


The case was decided in favor of the magistrate’s kinsman. 
‘ous fights followed between members of the rival clans—not rious 
fights at first, but later shootings were frequent. 
When Ellison Hatfield 
and Rar idolph McCoy, and the three young men 
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Relentless in their hatred, the 
wounded in 


were arrested, members of the Hatfield clan took them from jail and decided 


to execute them if Ellison Hatfield shi 


uld die. 
pleaded with her enemies to spare her three sons, but th 
her was: “If Ellison dies your boys have got to die.” 14 


The mother of the young men 
e curt message sent to 
he wounded man died 


the same day, and the Hattfields tried the three McCoys, found them guilty, and 


shot them. 


between the two clans. 


At least one hundred men and some women were killed in the feud 




















_ LArthur P Hankins 


Author of ‘*The Carved Trail,’’ etc. 


meee VER in his life had Martin 

Proctor pulled the trigger of 

a loaded firearm. Deing a 

skilled mechanic and jack-of- 
all-trades, however, he had repaired 
guns and revolvers, and knew more 
about their principles of operation than 
most men who use them regularly. 
Though he lived in a locality well 
stocked with game, it was* known to 
Martin Proctor’s acquaintances that he 
never hunted and did not own a gun. 
This, Martin reckoned, would count 
greatly in his favor in regard to the 
murder he was on the eve of commit- 





ting, 

Martin’s small ranch lay in an ob- 
scure little cafion of the Sierra Nevada 
foothills in California. The only other 
resident in the cafion was Leo Gloyd, 
the man he intended to murder. Their 
lonesome properties adjoined and com- 
prised all of the tillable land in the 
remote section. Their cabins were set 
about one hundred and fifty yards apart, 
but hidden from each other by a tree- 
lined bend in the irregular cafion road. 
This fitted nicely into Martin Proctor’s 
plans, 

For a year now, ever since the prop- 
erty-line dispute, Martin had hated Leo 
Gloyd, the man who had once been his 
friend. At that time Hudson Gloyd, 


Leo’s twenty-four-year-old son, had re- 

sided with his father on the little ranch. 

Hudson had taken part in the heated 

quarrel, and he and Martin Proctor had 
3B—pbs 


Since that day, which 
had ended all amicable relations be- 
tween them, Martin had skillfully 
planned for a triple revenge. 

There would be no half measures, he 
had time and time again told himself. 
He would kill Leo Gloyd, manufacture 
evidence which would show that Hud- 
son Gloyd had murdered his father, 
and at the same time possess himself 
of the coveted Gloyd Ranch, upon 
which he had made improvements, im- 
agining them to be on his own adjoin- 
ing property. 

Martin had been an electrician before 
taking to the foothills for his health. 
In many mechanical he was a 
genius, and could get good results with 
many tools. On his ranch was a little 
workshop, where he dreamed his dis- 
torted dreams and read profusely to 
give groundwork to his dreaming. Here 
he planned the murder of Leo Gloyd 
and the disgrace and conviction of his 
son Hudson, now working in a near-by 
town for a land company. Leo Gloyd’s 
wife had been dead ten years. Martin 
Proctor himself was a bachelor, and 
had lived his lonely life in the hills 
too long, perhaps. He planned to mur- 
der his neighbor with a .38 cartridge, 
and yet never in his life had he pulled 
the trigger of a loaded firearm. 

To-day he sat before the cluttered 
bench in his workshop and carefully 
reviewed his scheme, for now every- 
thing was in readiness for it to be 


come to blows. 


ways 
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carried out. He was waiting only for 
Leo Gloyd to drive to the village, four 
miles up the cafion, for supplies and 
mail. Martin would know when this 
occurred, as his neighbor would be 
obliged to pass his house on this mis- 
sion. Then Martin would sneak over 
to the other’s cabin and make the one 
other necessary arrangement that re- 
mained to be accomplished. 

From the workbench Martin Proctor 
took what appeared to be an ordinary 
telephone receiver, with the attendant 
bright-green cord. Careful examina- 
tion, however, would have shown that 
it was not altogether ordinary. 

For one thing, it had been sawed 
from end to end by a fine-toothed hack- 
saw, and the two halves had_ been 
cemented together again after the 
changes that Martin had made inside. 
A more careful examination still would 
have revealed the nose of a .38 bullet 
protruding slightly from the throat just 
over where the diaphragm should have 
been. The instrument had been gutted 
of magnet, magnet bars, pole pieces, and 
diaphragm. It was a dummy so far 
as the transmission of telephonic sounds 
was concerned, 

The .38-revolver cartridge was held 
firmly in place by a steel sleeve, fash- 
ioned on Martin Proctor’s lathe. There 
was a hammer and a strong spring 
which, when released, would drive the 
hammer’s plunger into the cap of the 
cartridge and fire it. An ingenious con- 
trivance connected this spring with the 
flange of the receiver—the mouth, as 
it were, which one presses to the ear 
in listening through a_ telephone— 
which, instead of being threaded, as is 
customary, was movable. Martin’s en- 
emy was slightly deaf, and Martin knew 
well, having watched him many times 
at his telephone, that, to hear more 
easily, it was his custom to press the 
receiver tightly against his ear. Such 
a pressure would release the spring in- 
side, and the hammer would strike the 
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cap of the .38 cartridge—whereupon 
the bullet would crash its way into the 
victim’s ear, killing him instantly. It 
was a devilish device. Martin handled 
it with care, never pointing the open 
end of the receiver toward his body 
as he proudly examined his handiwoik, 

Leo Gloyd had gone to the village 
three days before. Then Martin had 
slipped -over and grounded the tele- 
phone wires that led to his neighbor’s 
cabin. Thus by this time Gloyd doubt- 
less knew that his phone was out of 
order, and would not attempt to use it 
during the day which Martin would 
set for his murder. On that day, when 
the proper moment had arrived, Martin 
Proctor would reéstablish the line of 
communication once more, and would 
turn the crank in the correct signal to 
call his victim to the phone. Surprised 
that the line was working again, Leo 
Gloyd would take down the receiver, 
and, because of his deafness, would 
press the rim of it hard against his ear. 
Then would occur the first triumph 
in Martin Proctor’s triple revenge—the 
murder of Leo Gloyd. 

He had no fears that the line would 
be in order, remedied by some one else, 
before his great day. It was a private 
line, erected by Gloyd and his son and 
Martin Proctor himself in the days 
when they were friendly. A_ gold- 
dredger company had run a line 
through the woods to their field of op- 
erations, on the American River, and 
the trio had asked permission to connect 
vith it. Martin’s neighbors had set 
up the poles, and Martin, being an elec- 
trician, had strung the wires and in- 
stalled the two instruments in the cab- 
ins. So if Martin himself did not put 
the line in order when it was not work- 
ing, there was no one to do it. On this 
the schemer had counted, too. 

The death of Leo Gloyd, however, 
would not be sufficient to satisfy Martin 
Proctor’s craving for revenge. There 
was the land and the implication of 
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young Gloyd. But Martin had also 
schemed to bring this all about. 

When next Gloyd went to the store 
Martin would slip over to his cabin, 
which was never locked, and substitute 
his devil gun for the unused receiver 
now on the hook of Gloyd’s telephone. 
This done, he would later, for the first 
time in a year, call on Gloyd and broach 
a proposition for the final settlement 
of their dispute. 

“Gloyd,” he would say, “I’ve been 
thinking over our difficulties, and have 
decided there’s only one way to settle 
them. I don’t want you here in the 
caion as my only neighbor, and you 
don’t want me as your only neighbor. 
I'll buy you out. What’s your price?” 

Proctor knew that Gloyd had been 
trying to sell, but that he asked too 
much. He expected the price to be 
even higher when he proposed to buy 
the land, but this made little difference. 

Gloyd would set his price; Martin 
Proctor would accept under condition 
that the other give him immediate pos- 
session, As well as partially deaf, 
Gloyd was decrepit in his limbs. He 
would argue that he could not pack 
his belongings alone and give imme- 
diate possession. Then Martin Proc- 
tor would say: 

“I'll have the cash here to-night. 
You go to the county seat to-morrow 
morning and have your deed made out. 
Then phone your son from there to 
come down here and help you move. 
He will arrive on the eleven-thirty train, 
and with what little you have to care 
for you can be away by to-morrow 
night, with the hard cash in your 
pocket.” 

Martin meant to time the meeting so 
that Hudson Gloyd could not possibly 
arrive before the eleven-thirty train, 
for young Gloyd must be nearing the 
premises when his father should take 
down that infernal receiver and die 
with one of his own bullets in his left 
ear, 
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Oh, yes—one of his own bullets. 
Martin Proctor had made all arrange- 
ments for that. He knew that the elder 
Gloyd owned a .38 Colt revolver and 
where he kept it with a partly filled box ° 
of cartridges. He had removed one 
of these from the box, and it was the 
nose of its bullet that now protruded 
ever so slightly from the dummy re- 
ceiver, 

He knew, too, where Leo Gloyd 
would secrete the money which he 
would give him in exchange for the 
deed to the ranch. Martin meant to 
get this money and hide it just before 
the son arrived to help his father move. 

As to fixing the guilt on his other 
enemy, Hudson Gloyd, Martin Proctor 
had planned very craftily. His plans 
included a perfect alibi for himself and 
assured Hudson Gloyd’s immediate ar- 
rest for the murder of his father. The 
money paid Gloyd that day by Martin 
would furnish an ostensible motive for 
his son to murder him. The alibi for 
Martin, and the man who also would 
arrest Hudson Gloyd, would be none 
other than the sheriff of the county, 
Ed Mahan. For Martin meant delib- 
erately to invite Mahan, an old friend, 
dowh to his ranch for a deer hunt on 
that fateful day that was now so near. ! 
Martin himself, of course, never had 
fired a gun, and the sheriff knew it. 
But he might go along with the genial 
Mahan and pretend to enjoy his sport. 
Oh, it was a wonderful scheme! 

Later on the sheriff would arrive 
by invitation on the morning of the 
murder. The two already had planned 
that, when Martin had “spotted” a fine 
buck in the cajion, he was to call up the 
sheriff, who immediately would make 
arrangements to come, 

Well, then, say the sheriff had kept 
his word—which he surely would if 
it was at all possible to do so, as he 
dearly loved a deer hunt. He would 
arrive horseback on the fatal morn- 
ing—he always rode horseback—and he 
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and Martin would be sitting on the 
cabin porch waiting for evening, as 
deer hunting at midday was virtually 
useless in that locality. As the friends 
sat there drinking the good old hun- 
dred-proof, which Martin had thought- 
fully stored away, Martin would tell 
the sheriff of the land deal that morn- 
ing, not neglecting to make it known 
that he had paid Gloyd in cash, and 
now had the deed. Young Gloyd would 
arrive on the eleven-thirty local and 
walk down through the woods by the 
short cut to help his father pack and 
get away, he would state. 

Martin knew to the fractron of a 
minute how long it would require Hud- 
son Gloyd to walk down from the train. 
He had walked over the trail on many 
occasions during the formulation of his 
plans, always timing himself. When 
he heard the train come in, Martin 
would note the time. Just fourteen 
minutes after it had stopped he would 
say to the sheriff: : 

“Young Gloyd ought to be at his 
dad’s cabin by now. Ill call up Gloyd 
and see if he came on that train. I 
want ’em to be sure and get out be- 
fore to-night. I’ve got parties that 
want to rent the cabin for the deer 
season.” 

In reality, though, Hudson Gloyd 
would be about five hundred yards 
from his father’s cabin fourteen min- 
utes after the train had stopped. 

Nevertheless, for the first time in a 
year Martin would call the elder Gloyd 
to the telephone. Gloyd would be in 
the cabin doing what he could toward 
the packing, and, despite his deafness, 
would hear the ring. He always had 
heard, Martin remembered. Surprised 
that the line was working, he would 
take down the receiver, press it to his 
left ear 

Then the report. 

“Did you hear that shot?” Martin 
would call to the sheriff, smoking on 
the little porch. “Deer hunter, I sup- 
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pose. But it sounded as if it were right 
in Gloyd’s yard. He doesn’t answer the 
phone. Ought to be in the cabin pack- 
ing, too. Guess I'll step over. Back 
in a couple o’ minutes, Ed. Help your- 
self to the bottle.” 

Then he would hurry over to Gloyd’s 
and find him dead on the floor before 
the telephone, with his son still per- 
haps three hundred yards from the 
cabin, 

At once Martin would disconnect the 
dummy receiver and replace the one 
he had removed from the telephone. 
Then he would recover the money he 
had paid Gloyd for the ranch from the 
old coffee pot in the cupboard, where 
Gloyd fondly imagined no one ever 
would think to look for money. Next 
he would grab up Gloyd’s revolver and 
run out of the house with it, firing it 
down the well to deaden the sound of 
a second shot, and to foul the barrel 
and one chamber and empty one of the 
cartridges. Then he would throw the 
revolver through a window back into 
the cabin, hide the money and the 
dummy receiver on the place, and rush 
back to the sheriff. 

“Good Lord, Ed,” he would cry, 
“young Gloyd has come and shot his 
dad for the money I paid him. When 
I got there I saw it all through a win- 
dow—the old man on the floor with the 
left side of his head almost torn away! 
It’s awful, Ed. And the boy with the 
smoking revolver still in his hand! For 
Heaven’s sake move, Ed! He must 
have slipped up behind the old man, 
grabbed the gun from the chair beside 
the bed, and stuck it in his father’s left 
ear and pulled the trigger!” 

Martin knew that the spot where the 
old man would lie could be seen through 
a certain window. In fact, he had 
looked into every detail of the story 
he would tell, so that no statement 
would contradict any other statement. 
True, the money would not be found 
on Hudson Gloyd, who in the mean- 











time would have reached the cabin; but, 
then, that was to remain a mystery. 
The money never would be found by 
any one but Martin Proctor himself. 

Behind the Gloyd cabin was a gar- 
den, always well cultivated and raked. 
Here Martin would hide the money. 
Only that spring Gloyd had set out a 
row of young currant bushes. Not a 
blade of grass grew around them. Even 
now, hidden in the trees between the 
two cabins, but on Martin’s land, was 
a potted currant bush of a size to con- 
form with those of Gloyd’s. On his 
way to the Gloyd ranch Martin would 
get this potted bush and carry it as 
he ran. A few scoops in the loose 
soil at the end of Gloyd’s row of cur- 
rant bushes, and he would have an ex- 
cavation large enough to receive the 
pot, the currency, and the dummy re- 
ceiver. Into this hole he would toss 
the money and the receiver, set the pot 
in on top of them, and rake the dirt 
back over with a toy rake he would 
carry and afterward throw into the 
well. And all that any later observer 
would see would be a currant bush just 
like the rest in the row, as the buried 
pot would not show above the ground. 
Time and again Martin had practiced 
all this, with correct distances marked 
off on his own land, and knew there 
would be ample time to do everything 
before young Gloyd could reach the 
ranch, even though he were to run on, 
hearing the shot. He would just about 
be in the cabin when the sheriff would 
respond to Martin’s alarm and run to 
the property. It would be simply im- 
possible for Ed Mahan to connect Mar- 
tin with the murder. Would he not 
have been on the porch and heard Mar- 
tin at the telephone when the shot was 
fired? 

Martin had planned well, and had no 
fear of that one little slip which the 
criminal always is supposed to make. 
But he must not forget to tell the sheriff 
that he had seen Hudson Gloyd with 
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the smoking revolver still in his hand. 
That part always went well with a jury, 
according to the accounts and stories 
he had read. 

There would be no hitch. He had 
planned too carefully. Men of brains 
did not make slips, he told himself. 
Then he took down a crime story and 
read it for the twentieth time. In this 
story the hero had been caught appar- 
ently red-handed with a smoking re- 
volver in his hand; but a clever lawyer 
had cleared him and placed responsi- 
bility for the murder where it belonged. 
Martin chuckled. The hero of his story 
would not be so easily cleared, he im- 
agined. And the weirdest part of it 
all would be that a man whom every 
one believed never had pulled the trig- 
ger of a loaded firearm in his life would 
actually be the murderer. The inves- 
figators, though, would never find this 
out. 


Next morning, through his cabin 
window, Martin Proctor saw Leo 


Gloyd drive past on the road toward 
the village. No sooner had the rumble 
of the wagon died away than he was 
running for his neighbor’s property. It 
was a short task for his practiced hands 
to disconnect the cord of the telephone 


receiver and substitute the deadly 
dummy. Then he glanced about the 
room. 

Yes, the revolver was on the chair 


at the head of the bed, loaded, as al- 
ways. To make doubly sure that all 
was as he had planned he pulled the 
cylinder pin and examined the car- 
tridges in the chambers. They were 
the same as the one in the receiver 
on the hook. He wished that he dared 
fire the weapon now, for he felt con- 
fident that Gloyd would not examine 
it between now and the time set for 
his death. xut he would take no 
chances. For all he knew, experts 
might know some method of determin- 
ing from the residue in a gun the length 
of time since the shot had been fired. 
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It was just such slight inattention to 
detail as this that often proved the un- 
doing of less careful criminals. 

There was nothing else that he could 
do, so he returned home, hid the re- 
moved receiver under his pillow, and 
made ready for the next move. 

At once he telephoned to the store, 
and soon had established connection 
with the county seat and the court- 
house. Sheriff Mahan was in his office, 
and the invitation for the following day 
was extended and accepted, Proctor 
telling of a fine six-pointer that he had 
spotted and that he knew precisely 
where he fed each evening. “Get here 
before noon, Ed. I’m going to have 
something special for dinner, and 
there’s a bottle of that stuff you like 
and are shy on right now. It'll take 
time to do justice to it, so make it as 
early in the morning as possible.” The 
sheriff promised. 

With eagerness Martin awaited his 
victim’s home-coming. | When the 
wagon rumbled abreast his gate he went 
out and hailed the driver. 

He put the proposition to the frown- 
ing man, talking in a high voice because 
of the other’s deafness, in about the 
same words that he had so often prac- 
ticed. Gloyd quickly made a price of 
seventeen hundred dollars, at least three 
hundred more than the property was 
worth, but raised the anticipated ob- 
jection that he could not move out so 
readily, crippled as he was. 

“Tell you what you can do,” said 
Martin. “You get the seven-thirty 
train to the county seat to-morrow and 
have your deed made out. You get 
back here at ten. I’ve got the money 
now—all cash. I want the place im- 
mediately to rent to some hunters, and 
I don’t want to lose them. Down at 
the county seat you can telephone to 
Hudson—that is, if he’s still up at Ap- 
pleton—and ask him to come down and 
help you get out. He can get here on 
the eleven-thirty, and, with him to help, 





you ought to get away by six o’clock. 
Talk business ; I want quick action.” 

“I'll try it,” agreed the other, after 
thinking the matter over for a minute, 

Martin was watching next morning 
when Leo Gloyd walked up the branch 
cafon over the short-cut trail to the 
railroad. A little later the seven-thirty 
train, westbound, came in and Martin 
heard it stop. Gloyd had flagged it, and 
Was now on his way to the county seat. 

Now he repaired the telephone wire, 
and was not afraid that anybody would 
call up the Gloyd ranch, because it 
probably was known that the telephone 
had been out of order. Then he sat 
on his little front porch to await com- 
ing events. He was not the least bit 
nervous, he told himself. He held out 
a steady hand to prove it. 

Shortly after ten o'clock he saw 
Gloyd coming down the cajion and 
went to meet him. 

“Get the deed?” 

Gloyd displayed it. 

Martin Proctor produced his seven- 
teen hundred dollars in currency and 
took the folded paper. The Gloyd 
ranch was his. 

“Tudson coming down on the eleven- 
thirty?” 

“Yes, I phoned him. We'll be out 
by six o’clock.” 

“All right.” 

Without another word they parted. 

Not a hitch so far, and as Martin 
retraced his steps toward home he 
heard the thud of a horse’s hoofs. A 
minute more and he was shaking hands 
with genial, sport-loving Ed Mahan, 
sheriff of Chaparral County. 

Mahan stabled his horse, and _ to- 
gether the two friends sat down on the 
little porch, just as planned. The 
promésed excellent dinner was cooking, 
and to edge their appetites for it Mar- 
tin brought out glasses and the hun- 
dred-proof, at which the sheriff's eyes 
began to sparkle. 

They sat together, drinking and 

















smoking, while Martin told of his pur- 
chase and of the arrangements for 
Gloyd’s speedy departure. Always 
Martin listened, but no unusual sound 
disturbed the quietude of the woodland 
retreat. Then came the whistle of the 
eleven-thirty train, and as Martin heard 
it stop at the little flag station he took 
out his watch. 

“Sixteen’s on time to-day,’ 
and continued absently to hold 
the watch in his hand. 

Exactly fourteen minutes 
arose from his 

“Guess young Gloyd ought to be at 
he remarked. “He was 
to come down on Think I’ll 
call up and see if he’s there. I’m anx- 
ious to whether they'll make it 
out this afternoon.” 

With a steady step he entered the 
cabin ipproached the telephone. 
There was a slight dryness in his throat 
ted his hand to the crank — 


he ob- 
served, 


later he 
chair. 


his dad’s now,” 


Sixteen. 


know 


and 


as he lif 
an instant his teeth began to 
but hes sei jan and stilled hae qu lick 


‘hatt e 


Then once, twice, thrice he 
turned the crank, and afterward ga 
two jerks. It was 
signal. 

He waited, his heart 
From Gloyd’s cabin, hidden by 


tattoo. 
] . 
Snort 


Leo Gloy 


almost. still. 
the 


trees, came the sounds of hammering 
which he had heard occasionally since 
Gloyd’s return. They ceased. Martin 


pressed a fist to his ribs. He had not 
taken down the did not 


want to hear it the telephone. 


receiver. He 
over 


Ah! It was over. He almost fainted 
—reeled drunkenly. He bit hi$’ tongue 
and searched for his voice. He 
croaked once, then fought off the weak- 


ness and cailed: 
“Hear that shot, Ed?” 
“Yeah’—from the front 
“Deer hunter, I guess. Hope he 
don’t scare our buck away. Sounded 
to me, though, as if it right 
in Gloyd’s yard. He 
the phone.” By now 


| 
porch, 


were over 


doesn’t answer 


Martin Proctor 
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had reached the sheriff. “Guess I'll 
step over and find out if Hudson got 
in on Sixteen. Back in a few minutes, 
Ed. Jf you get dry, don’t wait for me.” 

“Humph!” grunted Ed. “Don’t 
worry!” 

Martin walked in an ordinary man- 
ner, if a little swiftly, until he knew 
that the trees hid him from his guest; 
then desperately he run. 
From under a ‘oadside he 
snatched up the potted currant bush, a 
child’s rake, an old pair of 
gloves, and the receiver and cord that 
belonged on the Gloyd telephone. [lis 





began to 
bush at the 1 


chamois 


pliers were in a pocket of his overalls. 
Still running, he reached the Gloyd 


ranch, glanced once through the win- 
dow, grew cold as ice at what he dimly 
saw crumpled up on the floor, and hur- 
ried in at the door. 

He made straight for the tek 
whipping out his pliers. Despite the 
thing that lay there-at his feet, at which 
he resolutely refused to even glance, 


1 
phone, 


his hands were steady as he discon- 
nected the cord of the murderous con- 
trivance from the old-fashioned ex- 
posed binding posts, and replaced the 


regular receiver. A bound 
fumbling in the 

and thrust it into a pocket in 
Next the revolver. It 


and he was 
.coffeepot, found the 
money, 
his ove ralls 


was on the chair by the head of the 
bed. With it in hand, and still refus- 
ing to look at the dead thing on the 


floor, he raced out and down to the 
well. 
the weapon below 
the first time in his lif 

Back to the cabin he 
ing the revolver in through a window 
on that 

Five seconds 
den, 


Closing both eyé 


the curbing 
lurried, 
1 


side. 
later he was in the gar- 
scooping a cultivated 
at the end. of the row of currant 
bushes. In time he had 
thrust the and the dummy re- 
the pot on 
h the row of 


hole in the 
soil 
almost no 
money 
ceiver 
top of them, 


into the hole, set 
lining 


it wit 











bushes, and was scraping the dirt back 
around the whole. With the toy rake 
it took but a few seconds to make the 
ground similar to that about it, and be- 
fore anybody would search the garden 
the hot August sun would have dried 
any upturned particles of soil. On his 
hasty way back past the cabin he tossed 
the rake into the well. 
Everything had been done. He ran 
with all his might back toward the gate. 
Hudson Gloyd was nowhere in sight 
as Martin ran toward his own cabin. 
“Ed! Ed!” he began shouting be- 
fore he reached it. “Heavens above, 
Ed, Hudson Gloyd has murdered his 
father! Through a window I saw the 
old man huddled on the floor, with the 
left side of his head all mangled, and 
Hudson standing over him with a smok- 
ing revolver in his hand.” Martin was 
very careful to say “a smoking re- 
volver,” not “the smoking revolver.” 
“That money, Ed, that I gave the old 
man for the ranch! Heavens, it’s awful! 
Move, Ed! Get a move on, can’t you! 
Oh, why didn’t I take you with me!” 
Just as he had planned—not a hitch! 
Then horror seized him as the sheriff 
sat staring dumbly, stunned. What was 
the matter with him? Martin had made 
his first big break, and realized it. He 
had boldly accused Hudson Gloyd of 
his father’s murder. Suppose Hudson 
Gloyd had not come down on Number 
Sixteen. 
The sheriff was on his feet now. 
“You say you saw a smoking re- 
volver in young Gloyd’s hand?” 
“Yes! Yes!” Oh, why had he gone 
so far as that? It was unnecessary! 
Why had he not merely stated that 
he had seen the murdered man with 
the left side of his face disfigured, as 


‘he knew it would be disfigured, and 


allowed the sheriff himself to find 
young Gloyd? If he merely had said 
that, and then if the son for any reason 
had failed to come on the train—— 
But he had not! : 
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Ed Mahan had reached Martin Proc- 
tor by this time, and now they ran to- 
gether to the Gloyd ranch. 

“The smoking revolver in his hand, 
eh?’ Mahan grunted as he ran. 

“Yes, I saw it plain... Smoke curling 
up from the muzzle.” Why did Ed 
keep harping on that? Oh, what if 
Hudson had not come! 

The murderer came to a stop when 
they reached the cabin. 

“I—I won't go in, Ed,” he gulped. 
“IT couldn’t stand to see him. You 
know how it is—you know I never kill 
even a rabbit.” 

“All right,” returned 
sprang to the porch. 

Martin’s heart seemed to stop beating 
as he watched the sheriff throw open 
the door and hurry in. Was young 
Gloyd there? If not—and he had an 
alibi 

Then came the sheriff's deep boom, 
and Martin nearly fainted from relief. 

“Well, well, Gloyd! What th’ devil’s 
this? Your father shot? Heavens, 
man!” 

Just as Martin had planned—not a 
hitch! But he would not go in unless 
forced to. He felt that he could not 
bear to look at the ghastly result of 
his diabolical scheming. [or a long 
time he heard low voices inside the 
cabin. He listened, but could catch no 
word, 

Then Sheriff Mahan came out. 

“I’ve telephoned the coroner,” he 
said. “He'll be down as soon as he 
can get here. There’s nothing more 
that I can do now. Let’s take a walk, 
Mart, you and I.” 

“Aren’t—aren’t you going to arrest 
young Gloyd?” he queried in a half 
whisper. 

“He'll stay. No need to arrest him, 
Let’s walk over that hill and_ back. 
I need 


Mahan, and 





That’s a horrible sight in there. 
fresh air.” 

They walked side by side across the 
Gloyd 


pasture and ascended a hill 














sparsely covered with chaparral. At 
the summit Ed Mahan stopped and 
looked down into the extensive valley 
of the American River, which rushed 
along between precipitous canon walls 
a thousand feet or more in depth. For 
a long time the sheriff stood gazing 
at the scene; then for the first time 
since they had left the Gloyd cabin 
he spoke to Martin. 

“Mart,” he asked simply, ‘‘where did 
you hide that seventeen hundred dol- 
lars ?” 

Something clutched Martin Proctor’s 
throat. His senses swam, and for a 
moment it seemed as if the river below 
and the bottom of the deep cafion were 
rising steadily to his level. 

“What seventeen hundred dollars?” 
came his voice, steady but tinkling from 
a far distance, it seemed—not his voice 
at all. 

“The seventeen hundred you paid 
Gloyd for the land, of course.” 

“I—I don’t know what you mean, 
Ed,” it was logical for him to stammer 
An innocent man might stam- 


here. 
mer. 

Another long silence; then said the 
sheriff : 

“Mart, this is probably the most de- 
pressing moment of my life. Before 
in my duties as sheriff of this county 
I have found it necessary to arrest ac- 
quaintances—near friends—but never 
one so close as you have been. Were 
you insane, man? Why did you do 
such a thing?” 

“Ed, I—I don’t understand you. Do 
you mean that you think I had some- 
thing to do with this horror? Why, 
man, wasn’t I at home when we heard 
the shot? Weren’t you sitting there on 
my porch while I was at the telephone? 
Why, what is this ridiculous half accu- 
sation you are making?” 

“You’re under arrest, Martin, for the 
murder of Leo Gloyd,” said Ed Mahan 
quietly. “I’m sorry—you don’t know 
how sorry. But there’s no way out of 
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I know 


it. Tell me everything, Mart. 
you are the murderer.” 

Again the depths below seemed to be 
swimming up in a mirage of mockery.- 
Unconsciously Martin Proctor stretched 
out his arms as if to plunge. Then 
something in his brain seemed to snap. 
tle had been too long in the lonely hills, 
perhaps. He fell on his knees and 
moaned and sobbed and laughed, an 
utter wreck. Then he slowly stood 
erect and lifted scream after scream, 
his face placid and expressionless. The 
screams were neither hysterical laugh- 
ter nor remorseful wails. The sheriff 
stared at him in blank amazement, then 
in pity. Martin Proctor had gone stark 
mad, 

When opiates had calmed him that 
night in the county jail he readily an- 
swered all questions, seeming not to 
understand the purport of his answers. 
He told of the dummy receiver, of 
where the money and the infernal in- 
vention were hidden, of the toy rake 
cast into the well, of the entire plot. 

“Sheriff,” said the district attorney 
as the two walked away from Martin 
Proctor’s cell, “how on earth did you 
figure the man guilty? How could you 
dream that he had murdered Leo Gloyd 
when you yourself knew that he was 
not there when the shot was fired? 
Never in my life have I heard of such 
devilish cunning. How did you know 
about the receiver?” 

“T didn’t,” replied Sheriff Mahan. “I 
hadn’t the slightest idea how the thing 
had been done when I took Martin 
Proctor up on the hill. But the few 
words he had told me of the crime had 
convinced me that he was guilty as soon 
as I saw the body. I even suspected 
it before I left his cabin with him to 
run to Gloyd’s.” 

“In Heaven’s name, how did you 
know it then?” 

‘Mart came running to me yelling 
that he had seen Hudson Gloyd stand- 
ing over his father’s body with a smok- 
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ing revolver in his hand. I knew that 
Mart had never fired a revolver in his 
life.” 

“What !” 

“It’s a scientific fact, which any one 
with a firearm can readily prove to his 
own. satisfaction,” Mahan went on. 
“Perhaps a little smoke comes from 
the muzzle or other open parts of a 
weapon immediately after the explo- 
sion, but if it does it is so thin, or 00zes 
out so slowly as to be invisible to the 
naked eye. Yqu see, Martin was a 
theorist. Never having shot a gun, he 
took it for granted that a gun smokes 
after it has been fired. If he had said 
nothing other than that he had seen 
the murdered man, and had allowed 
me to find Hudson Gloyd there myself, 
Hudson Gloyd would probably be in 
Martin’s cell to-night.” 

“But didn’t it occur to you, sheriff, 
that, in his excitement and ignorance, 
Martin might have told that the weapon 
was smoking, whether he had seen the 
smoke or not? People do such things, 
you know. Plain suggestion. A man 
might say that and actually imagine he 
was telling the truth.” 

“Yes, that did occur to me,” replied 
the sheriff, “and I made allowances for 
it until I saw the body.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Martin had told me that, through 
the window, he had seen Leo Gloyd 
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huddled on the flor witl. the left side 
of his head shot away. When I saw 
the body, I knew at once that it was 
a physical impossibility for Martin to 
have seen the wound through the win- 
dow. You see, he expected the left side 
of Gloyd’s head to show the wound, 
because a man ordinarily places a tele- 
phone receiver to his left ear. And 
Martin knew that as Gloyd would fall, 
the left side of his head would be visible 
through that window. I knew, though, 
that he had not looked at the body at 
all. For it was the right side of Leo 
Gloyd’s head that was mutilated by the 
shot.” 

“It was, by George! 
account for that?” 

“Young Gloyd has explained it,” re- 
plied Mahan. “During the year in 
which Martin Proctor and the Gloyds 
had been at outs Gloyd’s deafness, un- 
beknown to Martin, had been growing 
worse. Then it developed that his right 
ear was the better. So it was his cus- 
tom to place a receiver to his right ear 
when listening over the telephone. 
Martin told his story as it should be 
according to all the known laws at his 
command; but the old, old fundamental 
law, against which criminals have bat- 
tled ineffectually since the world began, 
was against him, and his theories went 
to smash. He lived too long with his 
grouch in those lonely hills, I guess.” 


How do you 
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DROWNED MAN TIED TO BICYCLE 


ASHED to a bicycle, the body of a man was cast ashore recently on Long 


Island Sound, near Northport, New York. 


A piece of rope secured the 


body to the bicycle, both tires of which had been cut in numerous places. It is 
believed that the man, bent on suicide, tied himself to the bicycle and leaped 
from a Sound steamer or from a cliff on Long Island into the water. 

The man was about six feet in height, about forty-five years old, and had 


mixed-gray hair. 


He was heavily clothed. To a long belt, wrapped twice about 


his waist, was attached one end of the rope that bound him to the bicycle. 
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Author of ‘‘Salary for Five Years,’’ etc. 


EMORSE had come to John 
Timmons, as it comes to all 


who indulge in what the 
world calls “sowing wild 
oats.” As he made his way home 


through the dark, deserted streets his 
heart was torn by conflicting emotions. 
He had not only been an unmitigated 
fool, he told himself, but an old one, 
at that, and had gotten just what he 
deserved, In a young man such an es- 
capade as that from which he had just 
emerged would have been excusable, 
but ina man of forty—well, it was dis- 
graceful, 

It was fast approaching two a. m., 
and the surface cars had ceased running 
long since. John Timmons had over 
three miles to walk to his home, and 
he had plenty of time to reflect upon 
his fall from grace. What would Em- 
ily say if she knew that he had lied 
to her that evening when he had told 
her that he was obliged to attend a 
meeting of the directorate at his office 
that night? What would she say if 
she knew that her husband, to whom 
she was so devoted, had spent his first 
evening away from her in nineteen 
years in the company of five strange 
men with-whom he was gambling? It 
is safe to say that Emily Timmons 
would never have believed that her hus- 
band, that settled, stolid helpmate with 
the gentle heart, would do such a thing. 

And yet, just that very thing had 
occurred, and John Timmons found 
that reflection upon it was well-nigh 
unbearable. If he had but played cards 
with five strangers and emerged from 
the game unscathed, all would have 





been well, but such was not the case. 
He had lost fifty dollars in the game, 
and a watch which Emily had given him 
over ten years before. 

He had always been proud of that 
watch. Furthermore, it was almost 
new. He had denied himself the pleas- 
ure of carrying it except on Sundays 
and holidays. The thought that he had 
willfully succumbed to the lure of the 
pasteboards, and had, through his own 
folly, lost this most cherished posses- 
sion, nearly drove him to distraction. 

With his two kings and three aces 
he had been so sure of winning the pot 
that he had carelessly put his watch 
up for a five-dollar bet. It was a ter- 
rible shock when he discovered that his 
opponent, a little man with beady eyes 
and a sharp nose, held four sevens, 
For over ten minutes after John Tim- 
mons had been practically stunned and 
was unable to move a muscle. 

But the cool night air had proved re- 
suscitating, and besides it is only human 
to find excuses for oneself when one 
errs; so Mr. Timmons, while over- 
whelmed with remorse, at the same time 
had a practical turn of mind, and, de- 
scending to hard earth, began to take 
stock. What would he tell Emily? De- 
liberately he began to cast about for 
some reasonable excuse. 

He was sure that Emily would un- 
derstand if he told her the truth, but 
—it would be sinful to destroy her 
faith in him. Dear old Emily! She 
had but two interests in life—John 
Timmons and her own fireside. No, 
it would never do to tell her the truth. 
It might break her heart. After nine- 
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teen years of happily marriéd life, nine- 
teen years of love and faithfulness 
No! Emily must never know. There- 
fore it would be necessary to tell her 
a lie—a white lie. 

With the deliberateness of a hard- 
ened deceiver John Timmons, for the 
first time in his married life, began to 
concentrate his mind with the inten- 
tion of creating a lie to fit the occasion. 
Several ideas were mulled over and 
rejected. He would either tell a good 
lie which Emily could not help believ- 
ing, or he would tell her the truth— 
and, of course, the truth was out of 
the question. He could tell her that he 
had lost the money and watch, but this 
would not sound plausible. She had 
bought him a patented safety clasp for 
his watch. Besides that, she knew that 
he always carried his money and his 
watch in different pockets. He could 
tell her that he had left the watch at 
his office and had lost the money, but 
this would render it necessary to get 
the timepiece back in his possession 
again, and the man with the beady eyes 
and the sharp nose was an absolute 
stranger. Mr. Timmons had been so 
shocked at the outcome of the game 
that he had neglected to get the man’s 
address. 

Two squares from his home he was 
still in a quandary. He slackened his 
steps somewhat in order to give him- 
self more time to think. Turning a 
corner, he passed the station house of 








number seventeen police precinct. And 
then an idea occurred to him. He de- 
liberately walked around the block 


while he allowed the idea and the de- 
tails of it to percolate through his mind. 
At last he had it worked out. Why 
hadn’t he thought of it before? 

He would pretend that he had been 
held up and robbed! He would re 
port to the police at number seventeen 
precinct that he had been waylaid by 
a masked ruffian who had taken his 
watch and money at the point of a re- 
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volver, There was no way they could 
discover his duplicity. They would in- 
vestigate the case and ask him for an 
identification which he could not fur- 
nish. He would say that it had hap- 
pened on a certain dark street, and 
that the man was masked. Nothing 
would ever come out of the report. 
The next morning Emily would read 
in the paper about the robbery and— 
well, it was a wonderful idea Mr. 
Timmons was in dire need of assist- 
ance, and the idea fitted in wonderfully 
well, In fact, as far as he could see, 
it was the only way out of his difii- 
culty. 

For a few moments he stood under 
a tree that was conveniently near, and 
carefully thrashed out his plan. There 
must be no mistake. He must know 
his role thoroughly. If he played his 
part’ well the ‘very audacity of the 
scheme would put it through. 


Fifteen minutes later he came out 
of the police precinct. A smile of smug 
satisfaction permeated his homely fea- 
tures as he walked down the broad 
steps and set off at a hurried pace in 
the direction of his home. 


Il. 


“T should think that the police should 
have caught the man who robbed you 
by this time, John,” said Emily Tim- 
mons that evening after dinner as she 
sat in her favorite rocking-chair on 
their front porch and read the evening 
paper. 
‘John Timmons frowned. “I never 
expect to hear a thing from it,” he said, 
nodding his head so vigorously that his 
eyeglasses fell from his nose into his 
lap. “It’s getting to be an outrage. 
The police are getting lax in their duty. 
It’s getting so that a respectable, tax- 
paying citizen cannot a 

“I wouldn’t let it get me riled up,” 
cautioned Emily. “You just had your 














supper, and you won’t digest it prop- 
erly if you become angry, John.” 

“T can’t help it,” declared Mr. Tim- 
mons, indignantly, as he emphasized his 
words with frequent gestures. “It’s a 
pretty note when a man can’t go to his 
ofiice of an evening to transact business 
without being in constant danger of 
masked, armed ruffians while walking 
the streets.” 

“Now, John,” warned Emily. 

“It’s because our police administra- 
tion is rotten to the core,” he continued 
excitedly, banging the porch railing 

th his newspaper. “I was held 
up and robbed because the criminal 
knew that no policeman was about. He 
also knew that he would never be ap- 
prehended. Are you aware of the fact, 
I:mily, that only about twenty per cent 
of the criminals are apprehended ?” 

“For goodness sake!” exclaimed Em- 
ily, completely absorbed in this recital 
of statistics. 

“It’s a fact!” he asserted heatedly. 
‘And it’s because the police force is 
ncompetent. If we had one worth- 
while detective on the whole force the 
man who robbed me would be behind 
the bars now. It has been sixteen hours 
since I was robbed, and nothing has 
heen done to recover my money or my 
beautiful watch. I never expect to hear 
anything from it. My report to the 
police has no doubt completely passed 





out of their minds by now. I never 
knew ig 
\t that moment a man_ suddenly 


turned in at John Timmons’ box hedge 
which surrounded the lawn. Slowly 
he walked up to the porch. His feet 
were big, his neck was thick, his jaw 
was square. He had a pair of shrewd 
gray eyes which seemed to regard 
everything disapprovingly. 

“I'm from number seventeen,” he said 
grufily, “and my name’s Nalley—De- 
tective Nalley. Somebody here get 
held up last night ?” 

John Timmon’s heart missed a beat. 
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Was it possible that the police had dis- 
covered his trick? For a moment he 
was speechless. 

“Yes. It was my husband, here,” 
answered Emily. 

Nalley’s massive head turned a trifle, 
and his gray eyes focused themselves 
upon John Timmons. “Well, I got the 
fellow this morning that held you up. 
Found the stuff on him, and every- 
thing.” 

John Timmons’ mind became sud- 
denly confused. The front porch, the 
potted plants on the steps, the rocker 
with Emily seated in it, and the bull- 
necked Nalley suddenly began to swim 
before his eyes. He was conscious 
only of floating through space, out of 
which came to him the voices of Emily 
and the detective. 

“I’m going over that way now if you 
care to come along,” he heard Nalley 
say. 

“Why, of course he will,” replied 
Emily as she arose from her seat and 
started in the house. “I'll have his coat 
and hat in a moment.” 

It was some time before John Tim- 
mons was able to distinguish Emily 
from Nalley and the porch railing from 
the box hedge. Up to the time he 
reached the corner in company with 
the detective his mind was in a wild 
state of chaos. The deep, gruff voice 
of Nalley materially assisted him in 
regaining his composure. 

“This fellow parked his car on the 
wrong side of the street this morning,” 
explained the detective as they walked 
along, “and I warned him. He got 
sassy about it, and I locked him up. 
When I got him to the station house 
I found your watch on him. I was 
rather surprised, because he don’t look 
like a crook. He’s a little man with 
beady eyes and a sharp nose.” 

John Timmons gulped. A mild panic 
overtook him for a moment. Instinc- 
tively he knew who the prisoner was. 
To his mind came a vision of a little 
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man with beady eyes and a sharp nose 
who held four sevens. For a moment 
Mr. Timmons seriously contemplated 
flight ; the next he resolved to tell Nal- 
ley that he intended to drop the case. 

This resolution, however, was short- 
lived. It would be necessary to make 
some explanation to the detective, and 
that worthy had all the ear marks of 





an individual who could become ex- 
tremely disagreeable on short notice 
and without much provocation. It was 


a simple matter to see that Nalley was 
a man who was accustomed to getting 
at the bottom of everything. Besides, 
if he dropped the case now, what could 
he tell I:mily? 

For a moment he contemplated mak- 
ing a clean breast of the whole matter 
to Nalley, but he took one glance at 
the square, resolute jaw beside him, and 
the idea was dispelled. He knew that 
Nalley would show no mercy, and yet 
this thought was not paramount in his 
mind. He was willing to accept alnost 
anything now in order to extricate him- 
self from his difficulty if it could only 
be arranged so that Emily would 
know. Now, if she discov 
fidy, he could never look into her hon- 
est eyes again. Dear old Emily! He 
wished fervently that he had told her 
the truth at first. Most every sower of 
wild oats reaps as he John 
Timmons came the words of an old, 
familiar quotation: “Oh, what a tangled 


web we weave when first we practice to 


never 
ered his per- 


SOW'S. To 


deceive.” 

sy the time the two had reached the 
station house John had failed to con- 
ceive any plan to save himself. As 
though 


gh in a trance he climbed the broad 
steps the building. The 
detective led him up to a long desk 
which occupied one end of the room, 
across which was extended a large brass 
bar. At a few words from Nalley a 


and entered 


clerk behind the bar passed him a watch 
—his watch. 
Mechanically John Timmons nodded 


. 
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his aching head in the affirmative in re- 
sponse to Nalley’s inquiry as to whether 
he was the owner of the timepiece. 

“Now, he had a roll of money on 
him, too, and——” 

“But I’m sure I couldn’t identify it, 
asserted Mr. Timmons. “I don’t know 
what denominations 

“Sure enough!” responded Nalley. 
“But if he will admit that fifty dollars 
of this roll of money here belongs to 
you By the way, let’s take a look 
at him.” 

John Timmons felt his knees growing 
weak. “I’m positive I couldn’t identify 
him,” he said anxiously. 

Nalley took a key from a rack on 
the wall. 

“Well, we'll take a look at him, 
way.” 

His heart beating wildly, Mr. Tim- 
mons followed the big detective throug! 
a narrow hall, at the end of which he 
unlocked a heavily barred door, After 
this was shut and locked behind them 
Nalley led the way through a narrow 
corridor lined on either side with cell 
doors, and finally stopped. With a 
thick, heavy finger he pointed through 
the bars to a figure seated on a cot in 
the corner of the cell. 

“Take a good look at him,” he di- 
rected. 

Mr. Timmons peered through the 
narrow opening in the center of the 
door. Then his eyes dilated and his 
breath came with difficulty for a 
ment. His became — suddenly 
parched. The situation was just as he 
had feared. The prisoner was the little 
man with the beady eyes and the sharp 
nose who had held four sevens. 
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“Know him?” queried Nalley. 
“T—I—never saw him before in—in 
—my life,” was the reply. 
“You can’t identify him as the—— 
“No! No!” 
Nalley reflected a moment. Then he 
placed the key in the lock .and opened 











the cell door. ‘Well, let’s see if he 
knows you.” 

If he had not known that he was 
securely locked in, Mr. Timmons would 
surely have taken to his heels. 

“Come out here!” Nalley shouted at 
the prisoner. 

The little man stepped out into the 
corridor, Immediately Nalley took a 
firm hold on his coat collar while he 
exhibited Mr. Timmons’ watch in his 
free hand. 

“You held this gentleman up last 
night and took this watch and some 
money away from him, didn’t you?” he 
questioned in a sharp tone. 

“No! I didn’t!” the prisoner snarl- 
ingly said. 

“Well, where did you get this watch, 
then?” demanded the detective. 

“T won it in a poker game from this 
fellow,’ was the response. 

lor telling the truth the prisoner re- 
ceived a good shaking and much rough 
treatment. “Don’t lie to me!” shouted 
Nalley. 

By this time John Timmons was 
holding tight to an iron bar of the cell 
door for support to save himself from 
sinking to the floor. 

“Where'd you get the gun you had 
on you?” he heard Nalley ask. “Did 
you win that, too?” 

The prisoner was silent. 

Nalley pleaded and threatened by 
turns for the next ten minutes, but he 
could not induce the prisoner to speak. 
\ll his overtures were received in silent 
contempt. Finally the detective thrust 
the prisoner back into the cell and 
slammed the door. 

“It beats all, the lies these crooks can 
think up,” he said as they again stood 
in the outer office. ‘Did you notice 
how quick he made up that lie about 
the poker game?” 

Mr. Timmons laughed because he 
perceived that a laugh was expected, 
but it was mirthless. At that moment 
he wished that he hadn’t been born. 
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III. 


Never in his life had John Timmons 
been troubled with insomnia, but sleep 
would not come to him that night. A 
vision of a man with beady eyes and 
a sharp nose, huddled in the corner of 
a cell, came to him over and over again, 
Many times throughout the long night 
the scene at the station house was en- 
acted again in his mind. His head 
ached terribly, and he seemed to be 
incapable of sound reasoning. Vainly 
he endeavored to think of some plan 
whereby he would be released from his 
difficulties. His conscience told him 
that if he remained silent an innocent 
man would be sent to prison. His only 
hope seemed to lie in throwing himself 
upon the mercy of Nalley. And this 
he shrank from. He had a picture of 
himself being grabbed by the scruff of 
the neck by the huge hand of the de- 
tective and being shaken vigorously. 
Mr. Timmons was not very well versed 
in law, and he wondered if it was a 
criminal offense to make a false report 
to the police. If such was the case 
Nalley might even put him in jail—and 
Emily would be disgraced for life. 

At the first welcome gleam of day- 
light he was up and about. He re- 
paired to the cellar, and, with more 
energy than he had displayed for some 
time, industriously sharpened the lawn 
mower. Energetically he pushed the 
machine back and forth over the broad 
lawn surrounding the cozy little home. 
After that he clipped the hedges— 
something L:mily had been asking him 
to do frequently for over a month, 
Then he procured hammer and _ nails 
and set to work fixing the swing in 
the side yard. While Emily was pre- 
paring breakfast she saw him raking 
the leaves out of the back yard, and 
she wondered exceedingly. It was an 
unprecedented thing for John to work 
about the house before breakfast.- But, 
of course, she did not know that be- 
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side her husband walked a specter with 
beady eyes®and sharp nose, and she did 
not know that John Timmons was try- 
ing to forget that it was there. 

He merely tasted his breakfast. Al- 
ways he imagined that Emily’s large, 
honest eyes were focused upon him, 
and he suddenly became very self-con- 
scious. He was sure that his face was 
haggard and drawn, and he knew that 
his eyes must be sunken and staring. 
He had heard of people who were be- 
ing haunted, and they all had staring 
eyes. When he kissed Emily at the 
front door as he started for his office 
he feli that she was about to question 
him, and he hurried away. 

Throughout the day he sat in his 
office and stared abstractedly out of the 
window. ‘Throughout the whole day 
the thought haunted him: “What right 
have I to allow an innocent man to be 
sent to prison because of my own mis- 
doings ?” 

At five p. m. his state of mind had 
tie closed his desk 
number 


made up 


become unbearable. 
with a bang and started for 
seventeen precinct. He had 
his mind to reap as he had sowed. He 
would tell Naliey everything and take 
the consequences. Of , Emily 
would be heart-broken when she learned 
of his but the liberty of 
an innocent man hung in the balance. 

As he entered number seventeen it 
must be said that his resolve nearly 
failed him. ‘The first person he saw 
was Nalley, who was busily writing in 
a large book. Something goaded John 
Timmons on. With his hat held re- 
spectfully in his hand he approached 
] 


course 


W icke dness, 


and stood before the brass bar. He 





resolved not to lose his courage. 
“Mr. Nalley,” he began timidly, “I 


came in to tell- 
Nalley looked up from his work. A 
genial smile illumined his heavy fea- 
tures for a moment. 
“You're just the man I want to see,” 
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he said as he led his visitor to a desk 
in the corner of the room. ‘“There’s 
been new developments in your affair 
and—well, I’m afraid your case doesn’t 
amount to much,” 

John Timmons remained silent. Al- 
though overcome for the moment by 
a vague uneasiness, he took the chair 
Nalley proffered him, and sat down. 

“Now, while it’s true that we found 
your watch on this man,” explained 
Nalley, ‘‘and while he also admitted to 
me to-day that fifty dollars of that 
roll belongs to you, he insists that he 
won the stuff in a poker game with 
you. Of course that’s a lie. At the 
same time it would be hard to prove 
that he was the man who held you up 
because you can’t identify him.” 

The detective frowned for a moment 
at a paper weight on his desk. 

“Now, this man is an old offender. 
He’s got a police record as long as your 
arm. We have a clear case against him 
for an assault with intent to kill, which 
was made some time ago. The depart- 
ment has been looking for him for over 
three months. He’s sure to get a big 
sentence for that because we've got the 
Nalley’s tone became 
suddenly apologetic. “I was talking to 
the district attorney to-day, and he 
thinks it would be a good idea to 
this man on the assault charge an 
drop your case; that is, if you are agree- 
able.” 

Instantly the millstone was removed 
from John Timmons’ neck. He came 
to the surface in a rush, and gasped 
for air. He was afraid to trust him- 
self to speak. Instead he nodded his 
head vigorously in the affirmative. 

The detective arose to his feet. 
“Come over to the desk, and I'll get 
you to sign a receipt for your watch 
and money.” 

John Timmons’ nerves were com- 
pletely unstrung by the sudden turn 
of events. With nerveless fingers he 
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managed to scrawl his name on a line have the will power to remove. He 
that the detective pointed out. One could hardly wait to see Emily. 
minute later he shook hands with Nal- And at the dinner table Emily no- 
ley, and, with his watch and money in ticed that grin and wondered exceed- 
his pocket, he hurried home, his brain ingly, but, womanlike. he put it down 
whirling, ‘ils feet treading on air, and to the fact that she had stewed carrots 

ling a fool- for dinner, and of these Jolin Timmons 
ish grin which apparently he did not was very fond. 


’ 


his homely countenance hol 
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CRS 


GOT FINE HE ASKED FOR 


Not content with having the case against him dismissed for lack of evidence, 
Theodore Marwaski, charged with assault, insisted upon being heard and 


finally asked for a fine, and had his wish granted. Marwaski had become abusive 
d: 


of the justice and, when threatened with a fine for contempt of court, repliec 
“Go ahead and fine! Fine me five dollars.” 
\ll right,” said Justice Kohler. 
“No, make it ten,” was Marwaski’s comment on that. 
The judge raised the fine to ten dollars, but Marwaski was not satisfied. 
Make it fifty,” he retorted ironically. 

So Justice Kohler acceded to his desire, but when the irate defendant 
started to leave the courtroom unceremoniously he was detained. Then he found 
hat his verbal sparring with the justice had been more serious than he imagined; 
1e paid the fifty dollars. e 


Soop, 
—_—_ 


DETECTIVES ARRESTED AS BURGLARS 


W's N Patroiman Melzok of the New York police force saw four men try- 

ing to open the rear door of a Broadway cigar store at two o’clock one 
norning recently he ordered them to stand still while he blew his whistle to 
summon aid to take them to a police station: The opening of the door had 
tarted the burglar alarm system into action and soon brought three private 
detectives to the scene. In addition a civilian, hearing the policeman’s whistle, 
seit in a call to the nearest station for the police reserves on duty there, and 
they too soon arrived. 


One of the four suspects told the police that he was a a dc tective employed 


by the cigar company and that he and two of his assistants had accompanied 
the fourth man, a negro, who was about to show them how, he had pre some 
of the store’s supplies. Not crediting his story, the officers arrested the men, 
but when an official of the cigar company reached the police station he con- 


firmed the detective’s story and identified his employees. With an apology the 
police released the prisoners, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFTER fatally shooting Alderman Redson, “Dig Charlie” 
into one of his hangouts to fabricate an alibi. 


a mysterious personage recently descended into 


much suspected, 


This he does 
the underworld, 


Stokes, chief of a band of crooks, slinks 
by fixing the crime on “The Demon,” 
about whom little is known but 


Big Charlie boastfully declares that he is going to get even with The Demon, because he has 


beaten 
just as The Demon himself enters the room, 
severe beating; 


Later Captain Camisell, a detective, proposes marriag: 
After he has left her Nellie goes into a park to think things over, and there she 


a reformed crook. 
meets The Demon. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DANGEROUS VISIT, 


HE stood there silently for a 

moment, scarcely knowing 

whether to feel frightened or 

not. The experience had 
seemed unreal, like a dream or a vision. 
And then she seemed to come to herself. 
She ran out to the walk and along it, 
entered the flat building, and hurried 
up the stairs. 

Her father and mother were in the 
living room, discussing the visit of Cap- 
tain of Detectives Camisell and what it 
might mean for them. Nellie rushed 
into the room, her face white, gasping 
for breath, her hands clutched at her 
breast. Her | their 
feet, frightened at her appearance. 

“What is the matter?” her father de- 
manded, with fear in his voice. He al- 
ways was afraid for Nellie. 

“I—I’ve seen The Demon!” 

She managed to gasp out the words. 
Her father and her mother looked at 
each other in amazement and then back 
at her. And then her father laughed 
lightly and stepped forward and patted 
her on the shoulder. 


arents sprang to 


Foggs 
The Demon holds up the crooks and gives Big Charlie a 
then he disappears, leaving the band thoroughly cowed. 


up one of Charlie’s men kraown as “Slim” 


Charlie vows vengeance upon The Demon 


to Nellie Blanner, who is the daughter of 


“T guess not, Nellie,” he said. “You 
are just nervous. You saw some queer 
shadow in the park, perhaps.” 

“But I know that I saw him, father. 
And there can be no mistake—he talked 
to me.” 

“He talked to you!” her father cried. 

you Nellie? What 
you trying to say?” F 

“He had on his devil’s hood and a 
long, loose coat, and he wore gloves,” 
the girl-went on, able to speak swiftly 
now. “I was sitting on the bench in that 
place I call my corner, and he came up 
to me and called me by name.” 

“Nellie, do you feel quite well?” her 
mother asked anxiously. “I am afraid 
that the strain of Captain Camisell’s 
visit and proposal has been too much 


for you.” 

“Mother! Father! Do you think 
that I am a silly, senseless girl who 
doesn’t know what she sees and hears? 
| was sitting on the bench, and he called 
me by name. I thought at first that he 
was somebody I knew. And then he 
stepped out where the light struck him, 
and I saw his hood 4 


“Are insane, are 





“But it couldn’t have been The De- 
mon, surely,” Richard Blanner declared. 














“But it was The Demon, father. We 
talked for quite a time. He said that 
he meant no harm to me, and that he 
vanted to help you. He said that he 
had some mysterious work to do—and 
he declared that he did not kill Alder- 
man Redson. And he—he said that he 
was lonesome and just wanted to talk 
to me——” 

“Sit down, Nellie!” her father com- 
manded, pointing to the sofa. “Sit 
down and compose yourself, and let us 
get at this thing right. There is some 
mystery here.” 

“There is no mystery at all, father. 
I didn’t get to see his face, of course. 
I—I was going to scream so the patrol- 
man at the corner would hear—but The 
Demon kept talking, and did not seem 
to mean any harm.” 

“You saw The Demon—and talked to 
him?” 


“Why, yes! Father, what ails you? 
1 


Do you suppose that I am not telling 
the truth? Do you think that I am jok- 
sian 

ing: 


fler parents exchanged glances again, 
and once more her father turned toward 
her. 

“T cannot understand this at all,” he 
said. “Why on earth should The De- 
mon approach you?” 

“1 do not know, father. He knew me, 
and he knows all about you. He must 
be somebody with whom we are well 
acquainted. And he seemed to be 
cere. He said that the police were 
after him, and the crooks, also, and that 
he was going to have a difficult time 
dodging all of them, but that he would 
manage to do it.” 

“And if the police learned that my 
daughter was acquainted with The 
Demon ig 

“T told him that, father. But he said 
that he was very careful and that he 
did not wish to bring harm upon us. 
I couldn’t recognize his voice, couldn't 
guess his identity.” 

“T certainly do not understand it,” 


sin- 
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Richard Blanner said again, a puzzled 
expression in his face. “You are sure 
that ss 

“He talked to me—sat on the bench 
beside me,” she interrupted. “I tried 
to grasp his hood and tear it off and see 
his face, and he laughed at me and ran 
away.” 

Blanner looked at his wife again, and 
then paced the floor for a time in si- 





lence. Finally he stopped before the 
sofa and looked down at his daughter 
again. 


“We must be very careful, my girl,” 
he said softly. “Stay away from the 
park for the present. And do not go 
out at night unless I am with you.” 

“lll not, father.” 

“And try to rest and keep cool, Nellie. 
We don’t want any sickness in the fam- 
ily.” 

“Father! I’m not sick! I really be- 
lieve that you doubt I talked with him.” 

“Perhaps it was somebody we know 
trying to play a trick—trying to frighten 
you. I'll frighten him, if ever I find him 
out!” 

“That is it!” her mother exclaimed. 
“Tt wouldn’t be The It was 
only one of the boys playing a trick.” 
suppose that it was?” 


Demon! 


“Do-—do you 
Nellie asked. 

“That’s the way of it,” Blanner said 
with relief in tone of his voice. 
“Somebody who knows that you go over 
into the park now and then in the eve- 
ning. I'll just about skin him alive if 
I find out who did it! I'll teach him 
not to frighten you! And he is play- 
ing a dangerous game, too. If the po- 
lice happened to catch him, he’d have 
to prove that he wasn’t The Demon, or 
he’d find himself in pretty hot water. 
I’m glad that he didn’t frighten you 
badly, girl.” 

Nellie Blanner suddenly had a feel- 
ing something like disappointment. The 
idea that she had been the victim of 
some joker seemed to spoil things for 
her. There was a great deal of dif- 
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ference, she found now, between~being 
the object of a romantic adventure and 
the object of a practical joke. 

She got up and left the sofa and went 
into her own room to put away her 
wrap and get a book she was reading. 
Blanner faced his wife again. 

“Some practical joke fool!” he said 
angrily. “It might have frightened her 
a bit too much. Some persons have 
queer ideas about what constitutes a 
joke.” 

“But possibly it wasn’t a joke, Rich- 
ard,” his wife said. ‘And if it wasn’t 
one “4 

“I am inclined to believe that it was,” 
Blanner replied. “But if the fellow 
wasn’t a joker, he was ‘somebody in 
whom the police would be interested.” 

Nellie returned to the room and be- 
gan reading her book and munching 
the chocolates Captain Camisell had left. 
Mrs. Blanner picked up her sewing, and 
Blanner sat down and began reading 
the evening paper again. 

The Blanner household became once 
more peaceful, an atmosphere that Rich- 
ard Blanner did his best to foster at all 
times. Like many men who have made 
a mistake, Dlanner craved quietude and 
respectability. 

An hour passed, and there came a 
knock on the door. Visitors generally 
used the bell and speaking tube, so this, 
Blanner thought, must be a neighbor 
wanting to borrow something or ask a 
favor of some sort. Nellie put aside 
her book and chocolates, got up, and 
went into the little hall. 

They heard her open the door, heard 
her give a gasp of surprise and fright. 
Blanner was on his feet instantly, his 
wife beside him. Nellie came rushing 
back into the room, and behind her came 
—The Demon. 

He was bending forward slightly ; his 
hands were in the pockets of his loose 
raincoat; he was chuckling. Just in- 
side the door he stopped and spoke in- 
stantly: 
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“Easy, Blanner! Do not make a 
foolish move, please! I mean no harm 
to you or yours! I know you haven't 
a gun in the house—a man in your po- 
sition wouldn’t dare be caught with 
one.” 

Mrs, Blanner sank back into a chair 
again, her face white. 

“Tl regret it exceedingly if I have 
frightened you,” The Demon said. 

“What do you want here?’ Blanner 
demanded. 

“Not very hospitable, are you, Blan- 
ner?” The Demon asked. 

“Why should [ be to a man who 
hides his head in a hood? Why should 
I be to a man accused of murder?” 

“What utter rot! I never shot Al- 
derman Redson, if that is what you 
mean. And very few of our estimable 
police think that I did. They are look- 
ing elsewhere for the murderer. Yet 
they are interested in me, I am given 
to understand. They want to know why 
] run around with this hood on my 
head and whip a crook now and then.” 

“And why do you?” Blanner asked. 

“Pardon me, but it would be better 
for me not to say,” said The Demon. “J 
understand your position, you see—and 
so the less you know about me, the bet- 
ter. The police might look sideways 
at you if they guessed you knew a lot 
about The Demon.” 

“In Heaven's name, who are you and 
what do you want here?” Blanner 
asked, “Why cause me trouble? I am 
quite sure that I never did you a wrong, 
whoever you are! And if the police 
think I am in league with you 

“You never did mea wrong, sir,” The 
Demon said. “I mean you no harm by 
coming here. I am quite sure that I 
was not observed.” 

“But why- 5 

“This is just a little visit,” The De- 
mon explained. “The police are after 
me and most of the crooks in the 
district, and | find it annoying at times. 
For instance, I am hungry now.” 




















“You want food ?” 

“Tf you'll go with your wife into the 
kitchen, Blanner, and have her kindly 
fix me three or four sandwiches, I'll 
appreciate it. I can get food by walking 
boldly into any restaurant after remov- 
ing my hogg, but my evening’s work is 
not done, and I do not care to remove 
the hood yet.” 

“If the police knew that I fed you, 
they ——” 

“I'll not tell them, Blanner—and I’m 
quite sure that you'll not. But you can 
say that I used force, should they find 
out. See here!’ He took an automatic 
from one of his pockets, and Mrs. Blan- 
ner gave a little screech of fear. “Say 
that I threatened you,’ The Demon 
went on. “Blanner, go with your wife 
into the kitchen and prepare that food. 
Your daughter will remain here on the 
sofa as hostage.” 

“your 

‘And she will not be harmed, I as- 
sure you,’ The Demon went on. “I 
have great respect and admiration for 
her. It will make a better story, you 
see, if the police find that you gave me 
food. Hurry, Blanner!” 

Blanner helped his wife to her feet 
and conducted her to the door of the 
kitchen. There they stopped for a mo- 
ment. The Demon chuckled again and 
waved a hand toward them. 

“Go on, and do not be afraid 
rected. “I am not going to harm your 
daughter. I already have had a con- 
versation with her to-night, and offered 
her no affront.” 

Blanner hesitated an instant longer, 
but there seemed to be nothing to do 
except carry out The Demon’s com- 
mands. 1 


he di- 


’ 
’ 


He opened the door, and his 
wife stepped through it into the kitchen. 
Blanner gave The Demon another sharp 
look and followed. He closed the door 
behind him. 

The Demon chuckled again, then 
quickly sat down on the sofa beside 
Nellie Blanner. 
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“So we meet again, my dear Miss 
Blanner,” he said. 

“Why have you come here? Do you 
wish to cause us trouble?” 

“There will be no trouble unless your 
father brings it upon himself, my dear 
young lady,” The Demon said. “As to 
why I came here—it was to see you and 
talk to you again. Our other conver- 
sation ended quite abruptly, if you will 
remember.” 

He reached out suddenly and took 
her hand and tried to draw her toward 
him. 

“The mere sight of you is enough to 
warin my heart,” he told her. 

“You must not talk like that,” she 
said, drawing her hand away. “T let 
you go in the park without calling for 
the police, and you should thank me 
for that. And do not try to see me 
again. My father is surrounded with 
enemies, and if anybody learns of your 
visit and informs the police, it may go 
hard with him. If you have any—any 
admiration for me, please do as I say.” 

Blanner came back into the room, 
then, and gave The Demon a searching 
look. 

“Your sandwiches will be prepared in 
a few minutes,” he said. “And then, I 
hope, you'll go your way and not come 
here again. Letween ourselves, you 
have done a few things that I admire 
—if you are The Demon.” 

“Do you doubt it?” 

“T do,” Richard Blanner said. “I 
think you are somebody playing a prac- 
tical joke.” 

“Do you, by any chance, know The 
Demon personally ?” 

“What makes you say that?” Blan- 
ner demanded. “What makes you think 
[ should know him personally ?” 

“T was just wondering. You say the 
sandwiches will be ready soon ?” 

“In a few minutes,” Blanner replied, 

Blanner was nervous as to the out- 
come. lor he had been swift when he 
had gone into the kitchen with his wife. 
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He had had a purpose in closing the 
door. The telephone was in the kitchen. 

Richard Blanner had called detective 
headquarters and had reported that The 
Demon was in his flat, demanding food. 
He had asked that men be sent at once, 
to get him when he left, and he had 
asked that care be used, since The De- 
mon was armed and might harm some 
of the Blanner family when he learned 
that his presence there had been be- 
trayed. 

Now Blanner was trying to hold him 
until the officers could get there. He 
walked slowly across the room, watch- 
ing The Demon closely. 

“Nellie, perhaps you had better go in 
and help your mother,” he said. 

“Your daughter remains here,’ The 
Demon said. 

“Ts it necessary?” 

“It is,’ said The Demon. ‘She is a 
charming girl, and I like to. have her 
near me.” 

“You——” 

“T mean no disrespect to her in my 
speech, sir. I have been telling her that 
no trouble would come to you from this 
Visit unless you brought it upon your- 
self. J*or instance, if you telephoned 
the police while you were in the kitchen 
getting ia 

The Demon ceased speaking, and 
chuckled once more, and a peculiar ex- 
pression came into Blanner’s face. 

“I see you have done it!” The De- 
mon said. “You have tried to betray 
me, Blanner. I do not blame you much, 
of course. You are eager to be solid 
with the police—and by handing over 
The Demon to them you might gain 
their friendship.” 

“And suppose 
said. 

“And you used to be a crook!” 

“T am not betraying a crook, if that 
is what you mean. I do not know your 
status,” Blanner said. “You dodge the 
police and you whip criminals. You're 
neither fish nor fowl.” 








that is it?” Blanner 
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“So you have informed the police, 
then? And what do you suppose I am 
going to do about it, Blanner? Can’t 
you see that you are in my power—you 
and your wife and your daughter. You 
are unarmed, and here | sit with an 
automatic held ready x 

lanner had been walking nearer 
gradually, and now he sprang forward. 
It was his object to grapple with The 
Demon, to turn the gun aside if possi- 
ble, to get between him and Nellie, so 
that the girl would not be harmed. 

He expected to hear a shot, to feel 
the hot sting of a bullet striking through 
his body. But The Demon did not seem 
to wish a combat. He darted to one 
side quickly, and Blanner, unable to 
stop, crashed into the sofa. 

Whirling around as quickly as he 
could, Nellie crouching behind him, The 
Demon darted to the door that opened 
into the little hall. He laughed again 
and put out a hand. There was a soft 
click of the light switch, and the room 
was in darkness. 

Blanner plunged instantly across the 
room. The outside door of the flat was 
slammed sharply. Blanner struggled to 
reach it as quickly as possible and throw 
it open. 

The Demon was not to be seen. He 
had had plenty of time to reach the rear 
stairs or the flight that ran to the gar- 
ret of the building and had an opening 
to the roof, 

And then, up the rear stairs and the 
front alike, charged the police Blanner 
had summoned. 





CHAPTER IX. 


A PAINFUL LESSON, 


BEANNER cried at the police, telling 
them what The Demon had done, 
suggesting that he still was in the build- 
ing, else on the roof trying to get to 
the building adjoining. 
Orders were passed on. Officers 
vatched the front and the rear and hur- 














ried to either end of the block to watch 
there. A search of the flat building be- 
gan. 

rhe neighborhood was a scene of bed- 
lam within a few minutes. 
ence of so many police <¢ 
crowd, and word went thro 
throng that an effort was kdae made to 
capture The Demon. 

Honest folk, scarcely knowing who 
(he Demon was, hoped that the police 
would catch him soon and take him 
away and the neighborhood become 
quiet again. Criminals of the district, 
and especially gangsters, also hoped for 
his capture. 


Bat the entire block was searched 


without success, and, save for a few 

left behind ata sergeant : cominand, the 

police left the neighborhood and re- 
+ 1 


turned to their station. Blanner was 
back 1 in th 
terical wi 


f ‘ le 
yt iS € 
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e flat again, soothing his hys- 


] ra Bianner sat on the 





t person da 
dering how The Viciea had escaped, 
but glad that he had. 


And then another knock came at the 





door, and Richard Blanner hurried to 
open it. Into the dig room of the 
fiat strode Trigmore ef of detectives. 


‘here were many rumors act 


Trigmore. It was acknowledged that 


he was an officer who knew his busi- 
ness; but he was a policeman of the 
old school, in the service so long that 
he overestimated his authority and 
power 

In the old days Trigmore had grafted 


-there was no d t of that. He was 

n Of illtyv and he had a wonacertiul 

knowledge of tl he people in this district, 

with them 
‘ 

\ een 


his methods of deal ing 
‘re not all shat could ha 


lrigmore chewed at an unlighted 
od just inside the door, 
with his fists upon his hips. He had 


trouble to remove his 


cigar and st 


not taken the 
hat, and he glared at Blanner 
Having regarded Nellie admiringly, 
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Trigmore twisted his lips into a grin 
and removed his hat. He shifted the 


dead cigar to the other corner of his 
mouth, and once more he looked rap- 
idly around the room. 

“So The Demon was here, Blanner ?” 
he said. 

“Yes. He knocked at the door. He 
said that he wanted sandwiches to eat. 
I went with my wife into the kitchen 
to get them. He kept my daughter here 
—as hostage, he said. 
in the kitchen, and so I had a chance to 
call the police.” 

“Um!” Trigmore = grunted. He 
looked around the room again, looked 
at Nellie once more, and sat down ins 
the nearest chair without invitation. 
“What do you know about The Demon, 
Blanner ?” 

“Nothing. This was his first visit, 
and I hope it will be his last. 


lhe telephone is 


“How did he happen to c 
flat ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. 

“Friend of yours?” Trigmot 


me to your 


e asked. 
“Certainly not, sir,” Blanner replied. 
“Would I have telephoned you in that 
case?” 
“Tt might ha 

—a trick to il solid with the police. 
Ve didn’t find The Demon when we 
got here. How do we know that he was 
here at all?” 

“My wife and daughter——” Blanner 
egan. 
Belong to the same nest!” Trigmore 
added, 
don’t know anything about him? He 
doesn’t happen to be some crook with 
whom you are very well acquainted ?” 

“If he was, I'd tell you, chief. | un- 
derstand you want to question him about 
the shooting of Alderman Redson. | 
don’t harbor a murderer, even if he is 
my friend.” 

“Who told you we wanted him in 
connection with the . 
Trigmore questioned. 


e been a trick, you know 


ry 


laughi ng sneeringly. “So you 


Redson case? 
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“Captain Camisell. He was in to see 
us at an earlier hour.” 

“Camisell, eh? Keeping his eye on 
you, is he?’ 

“His visit was personal, not pro- 
fessional,” Blanner said. 

“Personal?’ Trigmore asked with 
some surprise in his voice and manner. 

This was his chance, Blanner thought, 
to say something in his favor. 

“Captain Camisell is—er—interested 
in my daughter,” Blanner declared. 
“He asked me this evening for permis- 
sion to have her for his wife.” 

Trigmore looked at him and then 
glanced quickly at Nellie, whose face 
was flushed. And then the chief of de- 
tectives laughed in a nasty way. 

“Camisell, ch?” he said. “Interested 
in your daughter, is he? Camisell, the 
lifeless drone of the department! If 
that is the best specimen of man she can 
get ” 

“At least, he is a gentleman,” 
Blanner put in, her face flaming. 

“Ah! So the captain has you inter- 
ested in him, has he, young woman? 
Stop and consider. Camisell is but a 
captain, and | ani the chief of the de- 
partment. I may—er—take an inter- 
est in you myself.” 

“Trigmore!” Blanner warned. 

“What now? You'd grieve if I did, 
I suppose? You'd hesitate about keep- 
ing on the right side of the police, would 
you? I think not. And now that I 
come to look at your daughter well, she 
isn’t at all bad-looking.” 

“What has this to do with The De- 
mon?” Blanner asked. “Let us leave 
my daughter out of the conversation, 
chief.” 

“It seems to me,” Trigmore said, 
“that you are talking rather high-and- 
mighty for an ex-convict. Forgetting 
your place, aren’t you? I’m the man 
who can put you back in it mighty 
quick !” 

“You've no right to come here and 
insult us, Trigmore!” 


Nellie 


> 
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“Insult an ex-con? The word must 
be turning upside down,” the chief de- 
clared. “You get upstage with me, 
Blanner, and I'll make you pay for it. 
Reformed, have you? Maybe a jury 
wouldn't believe it!” 

“T want no trouble,’ Blanner said. 
“T want only to be left alone. The De- 
mon came here to-night, and I thought 
the police would appreciate it if I tipped 
it off. Instead——” 

“Instead, I] come here and fuss you 
all up—is that it? Who do you think 

i are, and where do you think you’re 

Camisell comes to see your 
girl, does he? Then why can’t I?” 

“Captain Camisell has asked her to 
marry him.” 

“Hias he? Don’t make me laugh! 
Even a dolt like Captain Camisell would 
hesitate before actually marrying her.” 

Nellie gave a little cry, and her fa- 
ther’s eyes blazed as he took a quick step 
forward. 

“What do you mean?” Blanner cried. 


, 


” 


“Do you dare insinuate— 


Back!” Trigmore “Better 
learn your place and keep it, Blanner. 
The convict's daughter acting the grand 
lady, eh? Keep your temper down, 
Blanner. I’m not going to kidnap the 
girl. She doesn’t happen to be quite my 
style. But a little kiss wouldn’t be bad.” 

He laughed again and tossed his 
chewed cigar away. Two steps he took 
toward the and Nellie Blanner 
got up quickly and darted toward the 
door of her own room. Blanner him- 
self sprang forward, throwing out an 
arm. 

“Trigmore!” he cried. “This has 
gone far enough! I may have been a 
convict once, but that doesn’t give you 
a license to insult my girl!” 

“A kiss won't kill her,” Trigmore con- 
tested. “And I'll take it now, just be- 
cause you're making such a fuss about 
it!” 

They all were in the corner of the 
room, near the door to Nellie’s room. 


W arned. 


sofa, 








She found herself cornered there. Her 
mother was on her feet, swaying to- 
ward her, hysterical. Blanner’s face 
had gone white. 

Trigmore would not get that kiss, 
Blanner told himself. Though he was 
made to suffer for it afterward, he 
would protect his daughter now. He 
took another step forward, put himself 
squarely between Trigmore and the girl. 

“Stand aside, Blanner!’ the angry 
chief ordered. “If you don’t, I'll han- 
dle you 1 

‘Suppose you handle me first,” said 
a uiet voice behind him. 

Trigmore whirled around at the 
words. Blanner, astounded, felt his 
eyes bulging. Nellie found herself in 
her mother’s arms. 

Standing in the middle of the room 
was The Demon. In one hand he held 
an automatic pistol and in the other his 
heavy whip. No chuckle came from be- 
neath his hood now; there was some- 
thing menacing in his attitude. 

Put up your hands, Trigmore!” The 
Demon commanded. “I'll bore you if 
you don’t! Up with them!” 

the chief put up his hands. He was 
cursing horribly; his eyes were flaming. 

“Blanner, send the women into the 
The Demon went on. “It 
isn't necessary for them to see me pun- 
h this man. And then you stand back 
against the wall, Blanner.” 

Nellie and her mother hurried into 
the next room. But Blanner did not 

ind back against the wall. 

“Do you know what you are doing 
—have done?” he asked. “Your visit 
here to-night has caused all this. And 
now—now you'll have the chief turn- 
ing against me zi 

“Oh, you wanted him to kiss your 
girl, did you?” The Demon said. “Since 
you're not in the position to protect her 
without running into trouble, allow me 
to do it. It isn’t only your girl, Blan- 
ner. Chief Trigmore has this coming 
to him for some things he has done.” 
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“You crook!” the chief cried. “Blan- 

1er, help me with him.” 

“Back!” The Demon warned again, 
covering them with the weapon. “Some 
~ le are accusing me of murder al- 


ready—I might as well do one while 
+e at it! \gainst the wall, Blanner!” 
Blanner staggered back, ‘scarcely 


knowing what to do. He felt that The 
Demon would shoot if it was neces- 
sary. And because of the way in which 
Trigmore had acted Blanner’s sympa- 
thies scarcely were with him in this 
emergency. 

“And stand there, B lanner !” The De- 
mon commanded. “I'll be ean 
you, remember! Now, Trigmore, turn 
around !” 

“You crook, [’Il——” 

“Youll turn around!” The Demon’s 
voice suddenly seemed to cut. Trig- 
more cursed again and turned his back. 
The Demon stepped forward swiftly 
and pressed the muzzle of the auto- 
matic against the back of the chief’s 
head. 

Then he dropped the whip behind 
him, his left hand darted forward, and 
he got possession of the weapon Trig- 
more carried. Tle stepped back again, 
thrust the chief’s weapon in a pocket of 
the raincoat, took his own automatic 
in his left hand, and picked up the whip 
with his right. Blanner watched him 
like a man spelibound. 

‘You’ve got this coming to you, Trig- 
more!” The Demon said. “If ever 
there was a crooked cop, you are one. 
And you insulted a good woman a few 
minutes ago.” 

“Tf you touch me with that whip—— 
Trigmore began. He turned to face 
The Demon once more. And suddenly 
he shrieked for help, taking the chance. 
But The Demon did not shoot him down 
for it. The lash of the whip sang 
through the air, and the chief’ Ss cry was 
turned to one of pain. 

And then Trigmore found that the 
stories he had heard were only too true. 
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The whip sang about his head, the lash 
bit through his clothing and into his 
flesh. He tried to attack, to fight, but 
The Demon always evaded him and con- 
tinued to ply the lash. He tried to grasp 
the whip, and found that he could not. 

“Blanner-——” he cried. 

Blanner started to leave the wall, but 
The Demon threatened him, with the re- 
volver, and he went back to his old po- 
sition. And now the chief was down on 
his knees, begging for mercy. The De- 
mon stoppéd beside him. 

“Blanner, go to the door and call your 
daughter!” he commanded. “But try 
no tricks!” 

Blanner obeyed like a man in a dream. 
Her face white, Nellie Blanner came a 
few feet into the room, her mother be- 
hind her. 

“Beg her pardon, Trigmore!” The 
Demon said. “Quick—or you'll get the 
lash again!” 

“I—I didn’t mean anything,” Trig- 
more managed to articulate. 

“T told you to beg her pardon !” 

Trigmore glanced up. The Demon 
stood less than five feet from him, both 
automatic and whip held ready. Now 
he bent forward until Trigmore could 
see his glittering eyes. Something in 
those blazing orbs sent a thrill of fear 
through the chief. He turned halfway 
around, toward the girl, and spoke in a 
voice that told of the pain the whip had 
caused, 

“I—I beg your pardon, Miss Blan- 
ner !’’ he ‘said between gasps. 

Nellie Blanner had regained her com- 
posure now. Her eyes glowed as she 
looked toward The Demon. She was 
fully realizing for the first time the atti- 
tude that Trigmore had adopted toward 
her, and now she saw him a whipped 
and cowed thing groveling on the floor 
at her feet, asking her pardon, and knew 
that The Demon had done it. 

Without making reply, she walked 
around him and went up to The De- 
mon’s side. 


“Thank you!” she said. “Oh, thank 
you! He may cause us trouble for this, 
may have revenge because I am thank- 
ing you for what you did to him—yet 
I do thank you, whoever you are!” 

The Demon bowed before her. “I 
am gla¢ to have been of service, Miss 
Blanner,” he said. “And if he attempts 
to cause trouble for you or your father, 
I'll deal with him again. ‘Do you hear 
that, Trigmore? And do not think that 
you can escape.” 

“You—you——” Trigmore groaned. 

“Curse me all you like to yourself, 
but not aloud—there are ladies present,” 
The Demon warned. “Get up and 
on the sofa. And it may interest you 
te know that while your men were hunt- 
ing me I was stretched beneath that 
same sofa. I extinguished the lights, 
slammed the front door, and dode 
back into the room while Blanner 
rushed into the hall. Your men 
within a few feet. of me half a « 
times. Stupid police!” 

“This—this isn’t the end!” Trigmore 
promised, 

“Spare me your senseless 
please,” The Demon begged. “Sorry 
have to take your gun with me, ch 
but I find it necessary. You would li! 


to spring on me right now, wouldn’ 


you, chief? I can read it in your face. 
But the thought of the whip stops you. 
Always remember the whip, Trigmore, 
whenever you feel inclined to do things 
you should not.” 

Once more he backed toward 
door that opened into the hall. 
stopped just inside it, and again 
bowed to Nellie Blanner. He 
chuckling again now, as though it 
had been a joke. 

“Good evening!” he said. 

He started to turn, but he watche: 
Trigmore and Blanner carefully. And 
suddenly steps sounded in the hall oui- 
side, and there came a knock. The 
Demon threw up his head quickly, in- 
stantly alert, knowing what danger he 
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faced, since the door was the only easy 
exit. The light of hope showed in Trig- 
more’s face. 


CHAPTER X. 
\ WOMAN'S JUST ANGER. 


. was a moment of silence, 
WW ee those in the room remained 
ionless, and then the knock was re- 
peated. The Demon did not take his 
eyes roms Blanner and Trigmore, but 
ied Nellie Blanner to his side. 
‘e who that is,” he ordered. “Con- 
ht through the hall and 

room.” 
holding the automatic in his 
hand now, and the whip in his 
Nellie Blanner did not hesitate, 
she could not have told herself 
she obeyed through fear. She 
door and went through it 
hall, toward the outer door 
Demon stood so that he could 
those in the room behind and 
in appropriate fashion 

vho entered. 

‘ellie opened the outside door, and 

Demon peered through the crack 

f the other. Those in the room behind 

1 heard his soft chuckle and Nellie’s 
little gasp of surprise. Trigmore had 
expected one of his detectives, report- 
ing. Instead, there entered Snokes, the 
gangster. 

venin’, Miss Nellie,” he said. “It’s 
all around the ward that The Demon 

here and the cops after him. I 
thought I’d run up and see if I could 
do anything.” 

The girl had motioned toward the 
living room without speaking, and now, 
as Snokes started forward, she closed 
the door and turned to follow him 

rough the hall. 

Snokes, his hat in his hand, passed 
within a foot of The Demon, but the 
door was between them. He walked 
into the room, and stopped, amazed, 
and his jaw sagged. Trigmore was 


about the last man he expected or 
wished to see. 

“Wh—what?” Snokes gasped. “It’s 
you, Chief Trigmore? Evenin’, Mr. 
Blanner. It’s all over the ward that 
The Demon 

Something seemed to make Snokes 
stop spe aking and turn. He saw The 
Demon six feet behind him, his eyes glit- 
tering, automatic and whip held ready. 

Now, for the first time in his life, 
Snokes knew the feeling of a great fear 
that cannot be explained, and the fear 
was mingled with rage and hate. The 
Demon took one step forward, and 
Snokes, shielding his head with his 
arms, cringed against the nearest wall. 
“You—you-——” he stuttered. 

“So we meet again, Snokes!” The 
Demon said. “Do you remember our 
last meeting? I can see by your actions 
that you do. 
of the same medicine?” 

Snokes gave a whimper of fear and 
crouched lower against the oes His 
breath was coming in quick gas] ; he 
licked at his dry lips; he wate cae the 
whip The Demon held, as though it 
fascinated him. Gun or knife he might 
have faced, but not the stinging lash 
f that whip. 

Now The Demon changed automatic 
and whip from hand to hand, and he 
swept the whip back as though to lunge 
forward and strike. A shriek came 
from Snokes, and Trigmore, the remem- 
brance of his punishment fresher upon 
him, threw his hands before his face. 

“The whip is an excellent medicine!” 
The Demon said. “Mr. Blanner, I be- 
lieve that I have visited with you long 
enough for this time. Do not think 
harshly of me, I beg of you. Ladies, 
forgive me if I have seemed violent— 
it was necessary under the circum- 
stances, I am going to leave you now. 
It will be a brave man who will open 
the hall door too soon!” 

He backed toward it swiftly, and 
when he reached it he slipped the whip 
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beneath the raincoat. But he continued 
to menace them with the automatic. A 
moment he stood at the door, as though 
listening to sounds in the hall. And 
then he chuckled once, opened the door, 
and darted out. 

Trigmore was upon his feet in an in- 
stant. 

“After him!” he cried. “Get him, 
Blanner, or it'll be the worse for you! 
Get him, Snokes, and I'll be your friend 
for life!” 

It was a valuable promise to make 
the gangster, and Trigmore had a repu- 
tation for keeping such promises. 
Snokes sprang to his feet and rushed 
toward the door. 

“Give me a gun!” he cried. “I'll get 
him for you! He whipped me—and 
I'll get him! U'll catch him when he 
doesn’t have the drop on me——” 

“He’s got my gun, you fool!” the 
chief roared. “After him! Don’t let 
him get away!” 

Snokes hurled open the door and 
sprang into the hall. Nobody was in 
sight. The gangster rushed on through 
the hall toward the rear and 
Blanner, following into the corridor, ran 
quickly toward the front. 

Chief Trigmore raged around 
room in which The Demon had handled 
him, calling for Mrs. Blanner to bring 
water and cloths, to bathe and bind up 
his wounds. The Demon had laid on 
the whip heavily, and Trigmore’s pun- 
ishment had been great. 

Snokes and Bianner aroused the few 
detectives who still were in the neigh- 
borhood, and they hurried up into the 
flat. Their chief screeched at them to 
know what they were doing there, evi- 
dently amused at his plight, instead of 
being out after the quarry, and they de- 
parted quickly. Snokes and Blanner 
came back. 

“He made a getaway, chief,” Snokes 
said. “But I’m rememberin’ what you 
said, and I'll get him! I’m goin’ to 
start on his trail right this minute—and 


stairs, 
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I'll find him, too. If you’d let me have 
a gun - 

“Trying to pull the wool over my 
eyes, you ass?” Trigmore cried. “If 
I'd let you have a gun! Get one— 
chances are you have half a dozen 
cached within ten blocks. Go after him, 
Snokes—and if you’re caught with a 
gun on you, I’ll see that there’s no trou- 
ble about it!” 

Snokes waited for no further instruc- 
tions, but hurried from the building. 
He had made an attempt to put up a 
bold front before the chief. But he did 
not feel like taking The Demon's trail. 
The fear of the whip was still upon him. 

Yet Snokes felt hopeful. Trigmore 
had given him oral permission to carry 
a gun. Snokes hoped to catch The De- 
mon when the odds would be more even. 
And perhaps, then, he could use the 
gun instantly and with proper effect. 
Trigmore would have it hushed up if 
he did. And Charlie Snokes was re- 
membering what The Demon had whis- 
pered in his ear. Snokes, with The De- 
mon out of the way, would 
fear of being arrested for the murder 
of Alderman Redson. 

The shooting of Redson had bothered 
Snokes a great deal. He sensed that 
the other members of the gang, Foggs in 
particlar, believed in his guilt. And yet 
he told himself that he had not been 
seen; that there was nothing to connect 
him with the crime, if he continued to 
be careful. Even if arrested on sus- 
picion, they could not fasten the murder 
upon him, and he would get nothing 
worse than a few weeks for vagrancy. 

But The Demon knew. The Demon 
had whispered those few sentences into 
Snokes’ ear, and Snokes had not for- 
gotten. And now, if he could catch The 
Demon off guard he could remove that 
menace. Perhaps, after all, it had been 
fortunate that he had gone to see Nel- 
lie Blanner. 

Snokes reached the street and hurried 
along it toward the headquarters of the 


feel less 








gang. He would get the entire crowd 
on the scent, he told himself. And at 
headquarters he would get one of his 
favorite oes, an ‘oad he knew 
well and could trus 

Back in the i Blanner stood aside 
rt his wife bathed Trigmore’s face 
with soft cloths and water. Nellie Blan- 
ner refused to assist, and stood looking 
through the window and down into the 
street. Trigmore was like an insane 
man now. He was just realizing what 
had taken place. He, Trigmore, chief 
oi detectives, had been whipped by an 
unknown man, defeated, made to look 
ridiculous. He knew that the story 
would get out, since Snokes and some 
of his detectives knew it. Men would 
be smiling at him behind his back. 

There was only one hope for Trig- 
more to save his face—The Demon 
would have-to be captured immediately ; 
somebody would have to be punished. 

‘This is your fault, Blanner!’ he 
cried. ‘You had that devil under the 
sofa! It looks like a put-up job to me! 
But don’t think you won’t pay for it!” 

“T assure you——” Blanner began. 

“Keep your assurances to yourself, 
you crook!” Trigmore retorted. “For 
ten cents I'd take you in now, on sus- 
pict mm.” 

Mrs. Blanner gave a little cry of fear, 
at d Nellie turned from the window. 

“And your girl thanking him for do- 

ing it!” Trigmore went on. “Do you 
ippose that I can overlook that ? 
You're mixed up with him! I'll make 
you sweat for it! Plan a trap, tele- 
hone for the police, arrange it so that 
levil could beat me without having a 

‘e to defend myself * 

Chief, that is not so!” Blanner said 
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desperately. “I know nothing of the 
man who beat you.” 


“Bah! Tell that to some imbecile. 
It’s as plain as can be—the game you've 
been playing. Just because I wanted to 
do your girl the honor of kissing 2c 

“How dare you speak like that? How 
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dare you threaten us?’ Nellie cut in. 
“T do not know who The Demon is— 
but he is many times the man you are, 
Chief Trigmore!” 

“Is he?” Trigmore sneered. “You 
hear that, B lanner?” 

“Nellie!” Blanner said warningly. 

“Oh, an angry woman always hints 

at the true state of affairs,’ Trigmore 
declared. ‘So your daughter is wrapped 
up in The Demon, is she? And Red- 
son was after your girl! There’s the 
whole thing——” 
\irs. Blanner gave a cry of fear and 
started across the room toward her 
husband. Trigmore, on his feet now, 
faced them angrily. 

“I’m commencing to see,” he said. 
“Perhaps we want you, Blanner—as an 
accessory.” 

“No—no!” Mrs. Blanner cried. “He 
He was 


had nothing to do with it. 
here when Alderman Redson was shot. 

Who says so? You? Your girl? 
Birds of the same nest!” Trigmore said 
[ bring for- 
ward people to say otherwise ?” 

“We don’t know tl e man who 
whipped you—know nothing of him!” 
Mrs. Blanner cried. 

laybe your girl knows,” 
sinuatingly. 

“Why don’t you order him out of the 
house, father?’ Nellie cried. ‘*No mat- 
ter what he does to us afterward—or- 
der him out now!” 

“Let him try it!” Trigmore retorted, 
“and I'll take him along on suspicion 


” 


scornfully. “And suppose 


he said in- 
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Nellie started to speak again, but the 
words died on her lips. Through the 
door from the hall came Captain Cami- 
sell. His manner was quiet, docile, but 
there was wonder and astonishment in 
the expression of his face. 

“Wh—what’s the trouble?” he asked. 
“Oh! That you, chief? I heard that 
The Demon - 

Nellie Blanner ran to him. “Captain 
Camisell,” she said, “you have asked 
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me to marry you. Chief Trigmore has in- 
sulted me and my mother, is frightening 
and threatening my father $i 

“Bless my heart, what is all this?” 
Camiscll asked. ‘They told me that The 
Demon 

“Chief Trigmore insuited me, and 
The Demon thrashed him for it!” the 
girl cried. “And now that The Demon 
is gone, and he thinks he is safe, he 
threatens my father. What are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

“Camisell, you go about your business 
and keep out of this!” the chief said. 

Captain Camisell c! leared his thro 
and stepped forward. “Perhaps you om 
not understand the situation, chief,” he 
said. “It is true that I admire Miss 
Blanner and have asked her to be my 
wife. You're a friend of mine, aren’t 
you? I say—you area friend of mine?” 

Trigmore remembered suddenly tha 
Captain Camiseil was very close to the 
new commissioner, so close that some 
men in the department were wondering 
about it. 

“Of course I’m your friend,” he re- 
plied. “But this is a different matter. 
I was decoyed here, caught off guard, 
and whipped. Do you hear that? 
Whipped like Snokes or any of those 
other crooks! And this girl, daughter 
of an ex-convict, thanked him for do- 
ing it—thanked him right in front of 
me. They’re in thick with The De- 

gmon—this Blanner crowd. And there 
might be a charge of accessory e 

“But—but possibly there was some 
mistake,” suggested Camisell. 

Trigmore laughed sarcastically. He 
staggered across the room toward Blan- 
ner. 

“You haven’t heard the last of this, 
Blanner!” he said. “You and your snip 
of a girl!” 

“T say, chief!’ Camisell’s face flushed 
for an instant. “I really intend to 
marry Miss Blanner. Maybe you'd bet- 
ter go a bit slow—if you’re a friend of 
mine.” 
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“She wouldn’t have you know. She 
wants a man ina devil’s hood! . I’lUhave 
this gang investigated, Camisell. Since 
you're friendly with them, I'll assign 
somebody else to the case. They’re all 
in with The Demon. And iif we find 
that The Demon shot Redson, we'll 
bring all of them in on that! Get an- 
other girl, Camisell—one who isn’t the 
daughter of a crook. This one wouldn't 
have you now, anyway !” 

“You are right—I’d not!” Nellie 
cried, almost in hysterics now. 

“Nellie ——” Camisell began. 

“Don’t you dare speak to me! Go!” 
she cried. 

CHAPTER XI. 
A FALLEN LEADER. 


CHARLIE SNOKES was not with- 

out a certain amount of cunning 
instinct, yet his reasoning powers were 
weak. He could not consider certain 
facts and arrange them for logical think- 
ing, Leaving the Blanner flat, there 
was paramount in his mind the thous ght 
that Trigmore had said he could carry 
a gun, that Trigmore wanted The De- 
mon, and that, by getting The Demon, 
Charlie Snokes not only would please 
the chief of detectives and have in him 
an officer who might overlook certain 
things in the future, but also would re- 
move a man who hinted that he tould 
prove Snokes guilty of the shooting of 
Alderman Redson. 

Snokes rushed through the streets, 
seeing nobody, refusing to answer cer- 
tain greetings that were thrown at him, 
paying no attention to friends and ac- 
quaintances. He came to the dark alley 
that led to the gang’s headquarters and 
rushed along it. Finding the door 


locked, he used his key swiftly, got in- 
side, and made a light. The place was 
deserted. 

Snokes hurried quickly to the old bu- 
reau in the corner of the room, and in 
the bottom drawer, beneath a mass of 
débris, he found his favorite gun, It 
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was an automatic of late pattern, a 
deadly weapon in the hands of any hu- 
man being and especially so in the hands 
of Charlie Snokes. 

Snokes sat down beside the table and 
inspected the weapon lovingly. He 
rubbed off a speck of dust, patted the 
gun, crooned to it as a mother might 
have crooned to her child. He put ina 
new clip of cartridges, polished the bar- 
rel and handle again, and then slipped 
the weapon beneath his left arm, in a 
sort of pocket that had been constructed 
in the coat for that purpose. 

Then Snokes got up and paced around 
the room for a few minutes, glancing 
often at the clock, his anger commenc- 
ing to gather because none of his fol- 
lowers arrived. Once he went to the 
bureau and got a drink of the poor 
liquor, but he put the bottle away after 
the one drink. Snokes was eager to be 


up and doing now; he had the feeling 
of a general about to start on a cam- 
paign after a long season of inaction. 


He had made no plans. He merely 
wanted to go aiter The Demon 
and to keep on going until he found him 
—and when he found him he wanted to 
be victorious in a quick action. He 
wanted all his men on the same quest. 
Now he was raging because none of 
them was here. It was the proper hour 
for them to be there, too—it was getting 
late. 

Stopping in the middle of the room, 
he wondered where they were, why they 
did not come to the old hang-out. Was 
there some new excitement in the dis- 
trict and was he missing it? He had an 
idea of leaving and starting out to do 
the work alone, but abandoned that idea. 
He would set the entire gang on The 
Demon’s trail! To get The Demon, and 
to get him quick—that was the plan, 
and the only one to be considered. 

Snokes did not know where to look 
for his quarry, from what point to start 
the chase. But he seemed to sense that 
it was foreordained that he should meet 


out 


The Demon again. And he wanted to 
be on guard, armed, and meet him when 
he would have at least an even chance. 
Snokes did not fear a gun battle par- 
ticularly, if such a thing proved neces- 
sary, but he shivered when he remem- 
bered the whip. He would be ready to 
shoot when he met The Demon! 

He became irritated, as none of his 
men appeared. He took another drink 
of the raw liquor, and then returned the 
bottle to its hiding place in the old bu- 
reau. Then he heard voices outside in 
the alley, and the door was thrown open, 
and “Slim” Foggs came in, followed 
by half a dozen others. 

“So, here you are!” Snokes cried at 
them. “Do you know I’ve been waiting 
for you almost an hour? been out see- 
ing the sights?” 

His sneer was ugly. He sat down be- 
side the table, ready to outline his plan 
of campaign. Foggs and the others 
came into the circle of light. They were 
watching him closely. Foggs was the 
first to speak. 

*There’s been the deuce to pay,” he 
said. “The Demon was at Blanner’s 
flat——” 

“T know all about that!” Snokes in- 
terrupted. “I was at Blanner’s flat, too, 
and | saw The Demon.” 

“Did he ” Foggs began. 

“He didn’t touch me—but he made 
his get-away. And he’d whipped Trig- 
more.” 

“We heard that,” said Foggs. 

“He whipped Trigmore, chief of de- 
tectives. Get it? And Trigmore is a 
raving maniac because of it. And Trig- 
more told me to get The Demon, and 
said if I did, he'd turn his face the other 
way whenever we pulled a stunt. Do 
you get that? He said I could carry a 
gui if I went after The Demon, and 
he’d see I wasn’t bothered about it.” 

“So you’re carryin’ one?’ Foggs 
asked, glancing at the others sharply. 

“I’m carryin’ my pet. And when I 
meet The Demon my pet is goin’ to 
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speak a little piece—and it'll be curtains 
for The Demon, whoever he is.” 

“And you ain’t afraid?” Foggs asked. 

“Afraid? Of The Demon? Not so 
you can notice it! I’ve got a gun on 
me, I said. And all of you are goin’ 
after him, too. He's got to be plugged. 
That will make Trigmore the gang’s 
friend jor life. 
' “Goin’ after him and gettin’ him are 
two different things,” Foggs observed. 
“There’ve been a lot of folks after him.” 

“Oh, I don’t expect much help from 
you,” Snokes said sneeringly. ‘You're 
white-livered since The Demon beat you 
up. But you're géin’ after him, just the 
same. \Ve’ve got to get a line on him 
as soon as we can. I want all you boys 
to scatter and try to pick up a clew to 
the fiend’s layout. Get me?” 

Foggs cleared_his tfroat and leaned 
against one of the walls of the room. 

“They're sayin’ that The Demon shot 
Redson,” he said. 

“Of course they are!” 

“And they’re sayin’ that he didn’t, 
too,” Foggs continued. “It'd be all 
right to get The Demon and oblige Trig- 
more. It'd mean a lot for us in the fu- 
ture. But we. want to know where we 
stand.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Snokes 
demanded, sitting forward in his chair. 

For the first time in history, Foggs’ 
gaze did not fall before his, and Snokes 
noted it and wondered at it. He 
glanced quickly at the other men, and 
found some of them glaring at him. 

“What's the big idea?” he demanded. 
“Why the black looks? You boys want 
to be shown who’s boss—that it? Want 
to know where you stand, do you? 
What do you mean ?” 

“When The Demon whipped you,” 
said Foggs, licking at his lips as though 
half in fear, “he whispered somethin’ 
to you. What was it, Charlie?” 

“Is it any of your business?” 

“Maybe it is,” said Foggs. “We’ve 
got to know where we stand, you see. 





See?” 
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Are you goin’ after The Demon because 
he whipped you and to please Trigmore 
—or are you goin’ after him because 
you want to get him personally ?” 

“Does it make any difference?” 

“It certainly does,” Foggs _ said 
stoutly. “Charlie, we’ve got the right 
to know.” 

“Know what, you ass?” 

“That was a thin story you told about 
sappin’ a man on the water front. We 
want to know the truth, Charlie, so we'll 
know where we stand.” 

“Out with it! What do you want to 
know ?” Snokes queried. 

“Did—did you shoot Redson?” 

Foggs asked the question in a very 
low tone, but Charlie Snokes missed not 
a word of it. He bounded out of his 
chair and faced them, rage in his face, 
his hands doubled, ready fomfight. 

“What's that?” he cried. “How dare 
you ask me that? Want me to show 
you who's boss around here, do you?” 

“We want to know why you're goin 
after The Demon; that’s all,” Foggs an- 
swered. “If it’s because you shot Red- 
son and The Demon knows about it, 
we're not with you. Understand? We 
ain’t out to be accessories. None of us 
had anything against Alderman Red- 
son.” 

Snokes stood still for a moment and 
glared at them. His mouth worked, but 
his rage was so great that no words came 
from between his lips. Foggs and the 
others, standing before him, waited. 

“So that’s it?’ Snokes said finally. 
“You white-livered curs! Afraid to go 
after The Demon, are you, and tryin’ 
to cook up some excuse? I expected it 
of Foggs, but not of the rest of you 
boys. The Demon whipped Foggs, and 
he caught me off guard and whipped me. 
But I’m not goin’ to stand around and 
whimper like I’m goin’ to 
square things by goin’ after The Demon 
and gettin’ him!” 

“We won't be tangled up in no mur- 
der case,” Foggs said. 


Foggs! 














“That’s enough out of you, Foggs! 
I guess you’re a bit too ladylike for this 
crowd! We don’t need you any more, 
Foggs—understand? You can get out! 
You don’t belong any more!” 

Foggs’ face turned white for an in- 
stant, and he gulped in sudden fear. 
For a gangster to be turned out was a 
sentence of death. He knew things, of 
course, and could not be trusted to keep 
them secret. A shot from the dark 
would be all that was necessary to seal 
his lips. 

But the fear of Slim Foggs passed 
quickly, for he glanced™around at the 
others , and he knew that they were no 
against him. He gathered his courage 
again, and spoke. 

“T can get gut of what?” he de- 
manded. ’ 

“Out of this gang! Out of the 
Snokes gang!’ 

“And what if there isn’t any gang?” 
Foggs asked. “Suppose we've just de- 

cided—all of us—that we don’t want 

Beige: ? Suppose we've got a new 





¢ of our own?” 

It was the challenge to battl 
Snokes realized it. 
facing him now to depé 
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s; The Demon had ied anit 
be—the sight of Charlie Snokes being 
lashed, of him groveling on the floor, 
begging for mercy, had wrecked 





leadership with the members of 


He had attained t 


fighting, and he did not intend to 


linquish it without a fieht. The right 
ae : ; 
thing to do, he knew, was t ick out 


me certain man, blame him, conquer 
him, and retain the following of all the 
others. And Foggs was the man to be 

icked in the present emergency. 

So Snokes did not act as though he 
realized the seriousness of the moment. 


, 
He sneered again, laughed, lurched a 





step forward, and pointed a forefinger 
at Foges. 
“Settin’ up to be a man by 
5B—ps 


yourself, 
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are you? Been kind enough to form a 
gang of your own and take over my 
boys, have you?” Snokes asked. ‘Do 
you think they’re fools? Who are you, 
Voggs, but a snivelin’, white-livered 
pup? You'd be starvin’ to death if I 
hadn't picked you up!” 

“And who are you to talk so big?” 
Foggs asked bravely. “The Demon 
whipped you as hard as he did me—and 
I didn’t see you do anything about it. 
You was boastin’ what you was goin’ to 
do if he tried it—but you did a little 
snivelin’ yourself when you felt the lash 
across your back.” 

“That’s enough from you!” Snokes 
cried. “I’ll ‘tend to your case a little 
later. Are you boys fallin’ for this 
guy’s stuff? You'll be the laughin’- 
stocks of the town. You'll be proper 
game for the other gangs. Goin’ to 
leave me and run with him, are you?” 

“Oh, I’m not settin’ up to be a gang 
leader,” Foggs said. “We can choose a 
leader easy enough. We've got some 
good men in our crowd, and I’m ready 
to vote for one. That’s not the idea, 
Snokes! The idea is that, if you 
snuffed out Redson, we don’t care to 
be associated with you. Understand? 
We don’t run the risk of the chair by 
helpin’ you out. If you killed him, it 


was a private affair of yours and had 


hing to do with the ¢ 


“Who says I killed him?” Snokes 
demanded. 


“We're not sayin’ so—but we’re askin’ 
you, Snokes. If it was a gang aifair, 
we'd be with you. But we're not han- 


et to go to the chair for helpin’ 
you with a little private deal, Just listen 
to this, Snokes—we’ve been considerin’ 
the case, and we’ve decided you’re the 
one to go. We can get along without 
you, Shokes. Understand?” 

Snokes understood. Slim Foggs had 

ken the sentence that wna ye ewe 
him. He glanced at the others quickly, 
and what he saw told him that they had 
decided against him. 
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But a fight can change minds some- 
times, and Charlie Snokes knew it. 
he whipped these men, perhaps they 
would cling to his leadership again. 

“So you can get along without me, 
can you?” Snokes queried in an ugly 
tone. “Lut suppose I don’t care to 
have you try it? Suppose I won't stand 
for you desertin’ like a lot of white-liv- 
ered rats?” 

He paused a moment and glanced at 
Foggs again. Snokes intended to give 
an out-and-out command, directed at 
Foggs. Then Foggs would have to be 
forced to carry the command out, else 
Snokes’ leadership was at an end. 

“You!” he cried, pointing straight at 
Foggs’ face. “Get that bottle of booze 
in the bureau and bring it over here to 
the table. And be mighty quick about 
it!” 

There was silence for an instant, 
while Snokes waited, his fists doubled, 
his body balanced on the balls of his 
feet. Then Slim Foggs returned his 
leader’s snarl. 

“I’m not your waiter,” he said. “Cet 
somebody else to pack your booze!” 

With a cry of rage Charlie Snokes 
hurled himself straight at his man. In 
his blind hate he forgot the automatic 
beneath his left arm, but the others had 
not. And now they rushed in upon 
him as he made for Foggs, grappled 
with him, threw him and held him down, 
and one of them tore the weapon away 
from him as he tried to reach for it. 

Then they sprang back and let him 
get to his feet again. There was no 
word spoken now. Snokes, cursing hor- 
ribly, crouched for a moment against 
the wall and then rushed toward Foggs 
again. 

Foggs was no match for him physi- 
cally, but if Snokes expected to deal 
with him alone, he was disappointed. 
The others rushed to the aid of Foggs. 
In a corner, with his back against the 
wall, Snokes fought them off. They 





rushed in and grasped him, hurled him 
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to the middie of the room, surrounded 


If shim there, and kept him from getting 


to the wall again. 

He was the equal of any two of them, 
but he could not hope to win against 
them all. Yet he fought with despera- 
tion, raged at them like a maniac, called 
them cowards and curs and traitors, 
and promised punishment. 

His taunts drew no replies. The men 
against him were going soberly about 
the business of beating down a foe. 
Snokes felt his strength commencing to 
fail. He knew that he could not main- 
tain the unequal combat much longer, 
and he tried to rush them again, to get 
against the wall, but they hurled him 
back, 

Disregarding all rules of combat, he 
lowered his head and fought as a beast 
But they matched his work 
with their own. They seemed to take a 
joy in beating him down now, remem- 
bering the many acts of cruelty Snokes 


had ‘perpetrated on the members of his 
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gang. 

Suddenly they rushed in at him as 
though to finish it. In a whirlwind of 
flying fists Snokes went down. He tried 

iggle to his feet, but they beat 
him back. Stretched out on the floor, 
he found himself unable to raise his 
head. A nausea came upon him, the 
nausea of defeat. 

“Tad enough?’ Foggs panted, wip- 
ing his face. “If you haven't, just say 
SO. 

Big Charlie Snokes made no reply. 
He braced himself upon one elbow, but 
he did not attempt to get upon his feet 
again. By refusing an answer, by re- 
fusing to continue the combat, he 
acknowledged that he had enough. But 
he refused to admit his defeat was more 
than momentary. 

“Tl get you—for this——” he stam- 
mered. 

“Want more, do you?” Foggs asked, 
stepping close to him and kneeling over. 
“You're done, Snokes! As far as this 
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gang is concerned, you’re an outsider 
from now on. You’ve had your day. 
The Demon took the starch out of you 
with his whip—and we've completed the 
job. I got a letter late this afternoon, 
Snokes, from The Demon, sent by mes- 
senger to the restaurant around the cor- 
ner. Listen to it, Snokes.” 

He stooped lower and read it: 

“Foccs: Those who have nothing more to 
do with Snokes will be fortunate. I'm just 
giving you a tip. Unless you want to be 
implicated in a murder case, him 
quick. Tue Demon,” 

“Hear that, Snokes ?” 
“So we're taking his tip and shaking 
Go your way, Snokes, and we'll 
You haven’t a gang any more 
We want nething to do 
with you. We’re going to take pains to 
publish the fact that we’re done with 
you——” 

“You curs!” Snokes cried. 

“Easy with that line of talk! 
don’t seem to realize that 
whipped—done! And keep a 
tongue in your head or you'll get some 
more of the same medicine.” 

“I’m done, am [?” Snokes questioned 
with a sneer. “Don’t think it! TI’ll get 
you all for this!” 

A chorus of raucous laughter greeted 
his announcement. And Snokes knew 
that he was, indeed, done, when they 
could laugh at him like that. Then, still 
laughing, they hurried to the door and 
into the alley, to scatter and spread the 


shake 


Foggs asked. 
you. 
go ours. 


Imniar 2 
—understand ? 
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civil 
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word that the gang of Big Charlie 
Snokes had risen against him and had 
kicked him out. 

Snokes might have been done as far 
as the old gang was concerned; but he 
was still a deadly human animal to be 
running at large. Ile remembered the 
letter Foggs had read, and he blamed 
his present downfall on The Demon. 
It was another score to settle, he told 
himself, another reason why he should 
meet The Demon and shoot him down. 

Snokes managed to sit up and hold 
his battered head in his hands. He 
would have to move carefully now, he 
knew. Chief Trigmore, when he heard 
of it, might change his mind, too. The 
chief of detectives, in certain instances, 
might cater to a powerful gang, but not 
to one man who had been discredited by 
his followers. That thought enraged 
Snokes the more. 

He looked into the near future and 
saw himself alone, slinking about his 
deadly business. A little fear came to 
him. He was not safe while The De- 
mon was alive. And he did: not know 
The Demon’s identity. He would have 
to search for him in the dark. 

“T’ll get him! I’ve got to get him! 
Snokes muttered. 

He got upon his feet and staggered 
toward the old bureau. One thing he 
noticed that surprised and pleased hin 
His victors, leaving him in his defeat 
and misery, had dropped his beloved 
automatic just inside the door. 
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ROBBED TWELVE TIMES IN MONTH 


AVING been robbed twelve times during the month he was in Chicago, 
Joseph Solomon Marks, a jewelry salesman, has packed his bags and 


started back to his home in London, England. 


A pigskin purse, fastened to the 


Waistband of his trousers by a stout chain, holds the money that has escaped 


the twelve forays upon his wealth. 









EVENUERS!” 

The word flashed up and 
down Red River, along the 
tributary creeks, and on to the 

spring-fed thickets, where men worked 
with kettles and boilers and copper 
coils. Some sneered at the warning and 
continued to still, but others dampened 
their fires, hid their outfits, and went 
to their homes to watch and wait. At 
night muffled hoofs carried armed par- 
ties through the Kentucky hills. There 
followed a splintering of timbers, a 
smashing of metal, and barrels of raw 
liquor were emptied into thé streams. 
Frequently shots were exchanged. The 
raiding went on, week after week, with 
such uncanny accuracy and regularity 
that its very thoroughness bred hostile 
suspicion among the mountain folk. 
Only a small proportion of them were 
moonshiners, but all resented the inva- 
sion, and each man grew wary of his 
neighbors, certain that one or more of 
them was acting as spy for the revenue 
officers. 

One noon Dice Butler, ambling along 
the trail that led down Indian Creek 
to its mouth at Red River, met a stran- 
ger on horseback. He was a stranger, 
because he wore khaki knee breeches 
and his legs were cased in leather put- 
tees; and, as Dice’s shrewd young eyes 
observed, the horse he rode was of 
Blue Grass, not mountain, stock. The 
man was short and sinewy, of middle 
age, with a smooth, alert face that be- 
tokened fearless determination. He 
wore a holster at his belt. A pair of 
saddlebags were fastened behind him. 
Some yards from Dice, he drew rein 
while he waited for Dice to come up. 
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“Young man,” he began without par- 
hereabout that would 
boarder for a few 


ley, “who lives 
take me in as a 
days?” 

Dice halted, not too near the horse, 
and considered a few moments before 
he replied. 

“Waal, stranger, thar aire several 
folks nigh here who might take ye in,” 
he said in a drawling voice, looking him 
uarely in the eye. ‘“Thar’s Abner 
Crockett, fer instance—but his woman’s 
got anew young un. Then thar’s Nat 
Oaks. Nat he’s a true friend to them 
who aire true to him, but jest now he 
ain’t speakin’ well o’ furriners. That 
bein’ the case, I reckon ye couldn’t do 
no better then to go to Felix Warner’s. 
elix is well fixed fer company. He’s 
feller, and he'll pertect ye. 
Besides,” Dice added significantly, “he 
ain’t a ’shiner. Ye kin go to sleep in 
his house without bein’ afeerd o’ dyin’ 
sudden in the night.” 

The meaning of the last words was 
not lost on the stranger. That Dice 
had sensed his identiy was no surprise. 
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After inquiring exact directions to 
elix’s home, he thanked the young 


man and réde on. Dice watched him 
with lowering suspicion until he was 
lost to sight down the meanders of the 
creek, 

Warner’s abode was what is known 
as a “box house” in the Kentucky hills. 
Built of upright, undressed planks, 
seamed with weather strips, it stood 
against a mountainside beneath shelter- 
ing clusters of rhododendron. The 


slope of its site allowed considerable 
space between the floor and the ground. 
This space was boarded in, and a flight 
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of shaky steps led upward to the high 
front porch, 

No yard or fence surrounded the 
house, and, knowing the visiting eti- 
quette of the hill folk, the stranger 
stopped his horse below the steps and 
called, “Hello!” At the same time he 
reached a hand conveniently near his 
holster. The front door opened, and a 
mountaineer, slightly stoop-shouldered 
and with a patch over his right eye, 
appeared at the threshold. 

“Howdy!” he said, and his lone eye, 
blue and luminous, shone with a 
friendly light. 

“Is your name Felix Warner?” in- 
quired the stranger as the mountaineer 
descended the steps. 

“Yas, sir; that’s what hit is,” he an- 
swered. “Won't ye hitch yer critter 
and tarry a spell? My woman Abbie’s 
jest a-puttin’ dinner on the table. ’Tain’t 
much, stranger, but if ye’ll come in and 
eat ye aire welcome to all we got.” 

The stranger withdrew his hand from 
the holster. He was tired and hungry, 
and from within the box house came 
appetizing odors. He started to dis- 
mount. Then, remembering, he hesi- 
tated. 

“Mr. Warner,” he said, leaning from 
his saddle and speaking in a low but 
audible tone, “you have a right to know 
who and what I am before I accep 


your hospitality.” Felix moved closer, 





but the friendly smile still held. “My 
name’s Kearny,” continued the stran- 
ger. “My headquarters are at Hinks- 
ton. I’ 

Felix’s low forehead raised and his 
blue eye narrowed. Kearny went on: 

“Tt’s my deputies and I who hav 
been raiding the moonshine stills in this 
section. We've operated out of your 
county seat, Frenchburg. Early this 
morning, having cleaned 
pretty well, I started the deputies back 
to Hinkston with the few prisoner 
we've taken and a couple of captured 
stills for evidence. Now I’m going to 


n a United States marshal.” 
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hang around Red River a bit—not ex- 
actly as a spy, but to solve a little mys- 
tery that’s puzzling me. If you'll take 
me in as a boarder I'll pay you your 
own price and give you my word of 
honor not to do any raiding while I’m 
your guest. Can I stay with you on 
those conditions?” 

Frankness is the virtue most appre- 
ciated by the Kentucky mountaineer. 
It is a_stranger’s best protection, 
Kearny knew that. Felix’s low fore- 
head smoothed, and he smiled again. 

“Stranger, I ain’t a feller to turn no- 
body away from my own front door,” 
he declared. ‘Yer business is yer busi- 
ness, and I takes ye at yer word. Ye 
kin tarry here as long as ye likes. Hey, 
Tom!” he called toward the house, 
“Come and git this critter! Feed and 
water him keerful, and give him the 
best stall in the barn!” 

Tom, a half-grown boy, the eldest of 
Felix’s three children, appeared and 
took charge of the horse, while his 
father escorted the marshal up the rick- 
ety steps. Dinner was already spread 
in the kitchen, and Abbie Warner was 
a good cook. She waited on the two 
men silently, casting many a suspicious 
glance at Kearny behind his back. He 
ate with keen relish, oblivious for the 
moment of either his companions or 
surroundings. 

The kitchen is the hub of every 
It serves also as a 


mountain home. 


dining room, living room, and nursery. 
In one corner, above a closed trapdoor, 
a baby was asleep in a soap-box crib. 
A little girl tagged shyly at her mother’s 
kirts. Tom, having cared for the 
horse, was now piling cord wood about 
the rear of the stove and watching the 

1 as he worked. Through the 


marsha 
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window Kearny looked up the 





mountainside. The larger timber had 
been cut, he noted, but there was much 


scrub growth and masses of glossy- 
leaved rhododendron. A stream flowed 


from a spring beneath a cliff, bounded 
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down the slope in silvery cascades, and 
disappeared under the high-floored 
house. Kearny finished the last mouth- 
ful on his plate and pushed back his 
chair with a sigh of well-fed content. 

aire pow’ful nervy 
ridin’ ‘round these hills in broad day- 
light,” Felix said slowly, pushing away 
from the table, “Thar’s several mean 
fellers nigh here who hates even the 
revenuer,” 


marshal folded his hands 


“Stranger, ye 


track o’ a 
The little 


over his belt and nodded. 
“I’m risking it in line of duty,” he 
said. ‘Somebody has to take a chance 
that eighicenth amendment is to be 
enforced. ‘Vhe sheriff of this county, 
‘took his oath 


His 


Clint Hawkins, apparently 


of office with his fingers crossed. 


friends could set up a still in every 
hollow and peddle liquor from the 
courthouse door, and he wouldn’t stop 
them. tfowever, all these mountain 
people don’t favor moonshining. I have 
evidence of that fact.” 

Felix became more interested. Ab- 
bie, unnoticed by the marshal, paused 
just behind his chair. 

“Mr. Warner,” he continued, feeling 


trusted me and now 
Perhaps you 


He looked 


his way, ‘‘you’ve 
I’m going to trust you 

can help me, if you will.” 
straight into Felix’s blue eve. “I’ve 
you are a good citizen, 
nothing to do with moonshining, 
the law. Is that 


been told that 
have 
and otherwise 
correct?” 


( bey 


Felix pointed to the patch over his 


right eye and grimaced. 
“In them old days was 


afeerd o’ me, and I weren't 


ever’ body 
afeerd 0’ 


nobody. I stilled and fit and drunk 
liquor general!y—till I fit oncet too 
of’en. That time I got my right eye 


1 


enact 1 on 
Knocked Out. 


I couldn’t do no 


Then I had to quit, since 


more shootin’.” 
Kearny was thoughtful a 
Abbie moved back to the stove. 
“Mr. Warner,’ 


moment, 


“has 


"he began again, 
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anybody around here ‘gotten religion’ 
lately ?” 

“Not as I knows of.” 

“You can’t think of a man who might 
have a conscientious reason for report- 
ing these moonshiners to the govern- 
ment ?” 
the word conscien- 
ok his head. -*If a feller 
‘shiners, they’d kill him 


Felix pondered 
tiou han she 
tole on these 
shore.” 
“Then why do you suppose a moun- 


taineer would send unsigned letter 


to my office, with a penciled map of 
this region, locating each still and ask- 
ing that they be raided ?” 

The hunch in Felix’s shoulders 


but he did not answer. 
the right thing for 


straightened, 


“Of course it wa 


him to do,” said the marshal; “but it 
was altogether too right to be natural. 
That’s what made me suspicious. By 
following this rough map we’ve de- 
stroyed a bunch of. stills—but we 
haven’t gotten them all. There’s at 
least one still that isn’t on the map. 
Moonshine continues to come down to 
the Blue Grass from this section. There 


isn’t as much of it as formerly, but 
here is brings a higher price. It’s 
way. Whoever 
wrote me, in my did it to get 
rid of competitors. He wanted a mo- 
nopoly of the and he’s got 
it. Consequently, while helping to en- 
force the nanibiticak law, he’s using 
the law for his gain,” 
The marshal chuckled sarcastically. 
“Its & suck declared, “a 


what 
being handled that 
opinion, 


business- 
Vv, W 


own 


trick,” he 


mighty slick trick, but I’m going to 
catch that fox in his own trap!” 
Felix rose from his chair. ‘“‘Have 


peddlin’ this liquor 
ked casually. 

their eve 
ian,” Kearny replied. 
For the present, I told them to let him 
alone. He’s only an and _ by 
watching him we'll learn exactly where 
the stuff’s coming from and who’s mak- 


ve any idee who’s a-pe 
“ 1 5) 4 
down below ?” he a 


“The Hinl 


on a certain 


<ston police have 


agent, 
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ing it. Unless I find this hidden still, 
the raiding I’ve done up here won't be 
much use.” 

For the first time 
there was a peculiar shat 
“Velix, ye take the stranger into 


“T want to feed 


and 
her 


Abbie spoke, 
pness in 
tone, 
the house,” she said. 
these here young uris afore they starve 
to death. Ye two kin do yer gassin’ 
somewhars else.” 

Kearny took the bald hint and rose. 
Felix led him into a sparsely furnished 
but comfortable room. The house was 
large enough to allow a guest chamber. 


4 


Kearny’s saddlebags were already there. 
His host pointed to the bed. 

“T reckon ye aire sorta tired and ’u’d 
like to rest a spell,’ he said. “Jest 
‘round and yerself at 
1ome. If ye needs anything that ain’t 
mandy, holler. I'll git hit fer ye if 
hit kin be got. But, stranger,” he low- 
“be keerful how ye go 

them winders. I ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’ will happen, but hit’s best not 


make 


‘awl 





ae : 
ered his voice, 


wn 
nigu 


to take a chancet.” 
Ikearny understood. He appreciated 
the mountaineer’s thoughtfulness, and 


told him so. He began to take off his 


es. His energies were reacting to 
the strain of the last weeks, and he was 
than tired. Felix left him alone 
urned _to the hen. There 


c 
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\bbie awaited him. She did not lack 


more 


kite 
KIC 


V¢ lity now 
WI! did ye mean a-bringin’ that 
reventier in “here?” she whispered 
“Don t ve | how | t’s WO > as 


1 
eCver;reiv, 


pintin a rine gun at yel own nead! 


lelix was not disturbed 


[ hadn’t ’a’ took him in, who would ?” 
he retorted. “The hull covaty 0 agin’ 
Vin Hit’s a wonder he weren’t kilt 
he rid up the crick ut he’s a 
I Both him and his hoss looks 
plumb wore out. When he sto d 


right thar at my own front door, a-talk 
and axin a favor, I couldn't 

turn him away.” 
“Ye al’ays was too soft 


sy F 
in nonest 


cen ad 
nearte 
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bie retorted sourly. “This time I bet 
ye pays fer hit. If that revenuer ’spi- 
cions anything, ye'll have yerself to 
blame. And when Nat Oaks and the 
rest o’ yer neighbors I’arns he’s here 
they’ll ax questions. They'll ‘low ye 
aire takin’ sides agin’ ’em. Felix, ye 
send that revenuer away from here 
afore hit’s too late!” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to do hit.” He went 
over to the corner, near the baby’s crib, 
and picked up an ax. “As long as he 
keeps his word to ’tend to his business, 
I aims to keep my word to pertect him, 
I has my failin’s, I know, but I ain’t 
never druve a stranger from under my 
roof.” 


“But if he ’spicions- 





began Ab- 
bie. 

“He ’spicion nothin’.” Felix 
grinned dryly and started toward the 
outer door. “Ye and Tom had better 
go dig up another wagonload o’ ferns,” 
he said. ‘When the leaves 
hit’ll be time fer ye to take ‘em down 
to Hinkston.” 

Warner went out, carrying the ax. 
All that afternoon .he steady thwack 
of its blade heard on the moun- 
tainside above the house. Little by lit- 


won't 


revenuer 


Was 


tle he cleared the scrub and rhododen- 
dron along the slope facing the windows 
By st 


of Kearny’s room. 


; : , ; : 
of underbrush large enough to shelte 
an assassin was gone. [eli new the 
ee wine te eertese il vial 
irst best vay to pro Ct his guest. 
Theré was no time to lose. The new 
of a strange! presence trav fast in 


the hills. It travel 


s doubly fast when 
the stranger is a government marshal. 
And Dice Butler’s tongue had not been 
silent. 

As Felix chopped and Kearny slept, 
there were angry mutterings yng In- 
dian Creek. The recent raids meant a 

apeas 


big financial loss to that section. With 
the coming of national prohibi 
moonshining had increased. The eight- 
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eenth amendment was being enforced it 


the Blue Grass, and the thirsty 
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to the mountains for relief from the 
drought. While the Red River country 
was a hundred years removed from the 
lowlands in civilization, the physical 
distance was less than a hundred miles. 
White liquor that formerly sold at a 
dollar per quart, when smuggled down 





to Hinkston, the nearest city, now 
brought fifteen dollars. Occasionally it 
also brought a prison sentence, but 


those who peddled it risked the danger 
for the sake of the profits. Now, how- 
ever, Kearny and his deputies had 
struck this highly lucrative traffic at its 
very source. Ile had demolished stills 
and taken prisoners. Moreover, he was 
defying the moonshiners by riding alone 
and openly through their country and 
seeking hospitality at the home of one 
of their neighbors. 

After supper that evening Felix 
Warner had visitors. The marshal, re- 
freshed by his nap, had begun to ana- 
lyze his surroundings. He soon saw 
that Abbie and the boy Tom did not 
welcome his There was no 
sign of actual hostility from either of 
them, only a surly watchfulness that 
bred distrust in turn. Telix was all 
that a mountain host should be. Kearny 
protested when he found him oiling his 
gun, “THit’s time I was l’arnin’ to sight 
with my left eye, anyway,” he said in 
his slow voice. Then the marshal no- 
ticed the partly cleared mountainside. 
He knew what it meant. “Don’t go 
thankin’ me,” Felix said. “I may git 
in a tight place myself some day; then 
I'll call on ye fer help.” Kearny, in 
spite of his hard exterior, was touched. 
“If there ever is.such an occasion, I 
won't forget what you’ve done for me,” 
he promised. 

When it was dark enough for safety 
the two men went out on the front 
porch. Felix placed his chair between 
Kearny and the steps. His Winchester 


presence. 


leaned against the wall near by. As 
his neighbors began to sidle in, one by 
one, each with a flimsy excuse for stop- 
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ping, no movement of theirs escaped his 
keen blue eye. Nat Oaks was the last 
to arrive. He was tall and black-whis- 
kered, and he carried a rifle under his 
arm. 

“I’m out a-huntin’ rattlers,” he said 
boldly, squatting on the edge of the 
porch, 

The remark was greeted by a snicker 
from the other neighbors. 

“Wharever ye find one rattler ye find 
instantly replied Felix. “If ye 
kill one, ye have to kill hit’s mate.” 

A growl came from behind the black 
whiskers. “I’ve kilt a heap o’ rattlers 
in my time.” 

“And a heap o’ folks have been kilt 
by rattlers,” said Felix. 

There was an uneasy silence. Nat 
Oaks shifted his rifle to the floor. The 
marshal fingered the snap of his hol- 
ster. In the darkness each could see 
only the dim outlines of the other. 
Felix, mindful of his duties as host, 
reopened the conversation with a less 
dangerous subject. 

“Mister Kearny,” he said, with an 
instinctive feeling of greater intimacy, 
“do ye know anything about the price 
o’ land down below ?” 

“It’s selling rather high,” Kearny an- 
swered, but he still was prepared for 
a fight. 

“I been layin’ off fer to buy me a 
farm down thar,” Felix continued gar- 
rulously. “This here land’s too po’ to 
fool with. My woman’s brother, who’s 
a hoss trader at Hinkston, has been 
pesterin’ me to move out o’ the moun- 
tings. Wes Hilton’s his name.” Kearny 
turned toward him suddenly; but Felix 
went on: “Wes, he knows a fifty-acre 
3lue Grass farm that I kin git reel 
Hit’ll cost me five thousand 
dollars, he tiggers.” 

Kearny cleared his throat. “That’s 
considerable money for a mountain man 
to raise,” he said. 

“Yas, hit is. But I’m puttin’ by a 
few hundred ever’ leetle bit, and Abbie 


two,” 


cheap. 
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she takes ferns to the settlements to 
sell. Atter a while I "low we’ll scrape 
enough to own that air farm. 
Wes Hilton’s already made the 
payments on hit fer me. When 
with another 
some more.” 


4 we | . 
togithel 


linkston 


bie goes to 


I 
{ ferns kin pay 


to be restless. 

land did not 

and they saw plainly that 

is determined to protect the mar- 
There was no use in starting a 
general fight, they reasoned, even when 
their favor. To kill 
was one thing, but to 
a fellow a friend and 
ghbor, was another. It would be 
ier to pick off Kearny from ambush 
vite a feud with Felix’s kins- 


“ 
tnem, 


Ney 
odds were in 

hated revenue 

mountaineer, 


n tO ll 
they came, Nat Oaks 

left the porch, shuffled 

and disappeared in the 

‘elix told them good-by, and 

lially asked them to drop in again. 

nally he and Kearny were left alone. 
“I’ve changed my mind, Felix,” said 
» marshal as they went in to bed 
‘| back to Hinkston to-morrow. 
wrong for me to stay here. You're 

every minute that I’m your 
Besides I have some important 
to attend to at my office. [’ll 


early as possible in the 


danger 
siness 


imning, 
was unwilling for him to go 
He told the marshal frankly 
every other man on Indian Creek 
had sworn to kill him. But Kearny 
used to hazards. He thanked the 
Warners for their kindness, mounted 
horse at sunrise, and started for 
a and the Blue Grass coun- 
be yor l. 
.ess than a mile from the box house 
trail ran beneath a rocky bluff. 
was alert for any sign of am- 
"Reaching this point, he spurred 
The animal was 
his master 


bo 
elix 


oon, 
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his horse to a gall lop. 


trained to wild riding and 
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trusted him. Midway of the bluff he 
slackened his gait of his own accord, 
and, with a frantic snort, suddenly 
swerved from the trail. <A rifle cracked 
among the rocks behind them. Kearny 
lurched in his saddle; the rein dropped 
from his hand. He quickly re- 
left, turned the horse 

toward Felix’s home. 
fright 

peenare the shot was 
Anyway, the 
fleshy part 
bow, in- 
lost 
od before he reached the box 
Felix and Tom helped him 
Idle. Abbie bound up the 
"ven she 
sympathy by his suffer- 
vultice made of 
that he go to bed. 
had closed and 


and his gun was 


right 
yvered it with hi 
and plunged back 
Perhaps the animal’s timely 
ived him, or 
fired only as a 
bullet passed hroush 
f his right arm, 


stead of through his heart. He 
much 


the 


below the el 


0 
ble 
house, and 
out of his sac 
with 
moved to 
applied a pi 
insisted 


wound singular care. | 
was 
ing. She 
herbs and 
Kearny did. Felix 
—— the doors, 
loaded and re ady. 
“Test say the word, Mi 
he begged, “and I'll fotch 
from Frenchburg. Thar’s devil- 
try that even Clint Ha stand 
fer. I tole these ellers to leave ye 
alone. Ye armin’ ’em none 
sneakin’ mean 
[ bet hit 
hee with 
to try hit ag’in 
Mister 
Clint 


Kearny,” 
the sheriff 
some 


wkins won't 


weren't a-h 
rnin’, and hit was 
aimed to git 
at Oaks !” 
“T dare 
i : in my house 


atter 


this mo 

oO’ whoever é 

was that N xclaimed 

an oath, him 
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ease lemme go 

The marshal, stretched out on the 

shook his head. “It wouldn’t be 

i “Tt would only get 

too. I’ve 

pre, That goes with my 

thing you can do 
Get me my saddlebags.” 

them, and 


took a 01 


1 


1 
peen snot 


job. Bu the Ss onc 
for me. 

Felix brought 
with his hand, 


from one pouch. 


hese 
left folio 
write?” he asked. 

said Felix. 


“Can 
leetle,’ 


you 
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“Well, I want to send a report of 
this affair to my office. Here’s a pen- 
cil. I'll talk slowly. Now begin——” 

He dictated the report, spelling out 
each word, and Felix, seated by the 
bed, laboriously wrote it down. Kearny 
made it as brief as possible. 

“Will you or Tom ride over to 
Frenchburg and mail this?” he inquired, 
scanning the finished scrawl. ‘““Ah—no!”’ 
He raised up suddenly. lor a moment 
he stared at the paper, then glanced 
sharply at Felix. A twinge of pain 
tightened his lips. “I’m feeling bet- 
ter,’ he muttered with a short laugh. 
“By night I can sit my horse. I'll 
go to Frenchburg myself.” 

Felix started to protest. Kearny in- 
terrupted him. ‘Tell me more 
about that farm you’re buying down in 
the Blue Grass,” he said, crumpling the 
report in his fist. 

It was a long day for the marshal. 
He had much to think about. Felix, 
with his gun, kept faithful guard over 
him. Abbie, he said, was getting ready 
to take a wagonload of ferns to Hinks- 
ton on the morrow. The “furrin wim- 
men down below” bought the ferns to 
“purty up their houses.” The market 
was good. Wes Hilton, her brother, 
always looked after her and the chil- 
dren when they went to the settlements. 
A few more trips, a few more thrifty 
months in the hills, and they would all 
move to the fifty-acre Blue Grass farm. 

Kearny listened to Felix’s gossip, 
asked a question now and then, and 
waited for twilight. Under cover of 
the darkness he again was in his saddle, 
His right arm was bandaged, but the 
horse was used to rough roads, and 
the marshal’s left arm was sound. 

“T may be back this way before long,” 
he said in parting. “My work 
isn’t done yet.” 

“Drap in any time,” Felix cordially 
invited. “Drap in andmake yerself at 
home. Day er night ye'll be welcome.” 

And Kearny knew that he was sin- 


some 


up here 
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cere. With mixed emotions he left 
the box house the second time since 
dawn. It was not always easy to be 
an officer of the law. Kearny was fear- 
less, but not callous. He sometimes 
found it hard to wage even legal war 
on a people whose vices were so inter- 
woven with their virtues. Felix Warner 
was typical of his kind. While sharing 
the evils of his environment, and freely 
admitting to a criminal past, he had 
taken the marshal in as a stranger, 
given him the best he had, and risked 
his life to protect him, His motive was 
not respect for the law or its defender. 
He had stood by the revenuer against 
his own people because he was his 
guest. His hospitality, however crude, 
was sacred. His word, once given, was 
worth even more than his own safety. 
Such was the Kentucky hillman’s code 
of honor. 

Kearny reached Frenchburg late that 
night. The slight wouffd in his arm 
did not pain him half so much as the 
problem that weighed upon his con- 
science. He stabled his horse and saw 
a doctor. The following day he tele- 
phoned to Hinkston. The long-distance 
connections between the mountain vil- 
lage and the outside world were uncer- 

t he made himself understood 
e and the Hinkston police. 

“The stuff’s still trickling down out 
of those hills,’ the police chief said 

th “Your raiding has only 


tain, bu 
by his offic 


over the wires. 
lessened the supply and boosted the 
price. There’s a leak somewhere that 
you haven’t stopped.” 

“Tl stop it all right,” returned 
Kearny. “You just do as I ask, and 
I guarantee that this Red River coun- 
try will be dry inside of thirty-six 
hours.” 

The next morning he received a call 
from the chief. It was brief, but sat- 
isfactory. Ten minutes later he had 
gotten his horse and taken the road to 
Indian Creek. 

It was mid-afternoon when he came 


“ 
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within sight of Felix Warner’s house. 
A spiral of smoke twisted skyward 
from the kitchen chimney. The oblique 
rays of the sun shone fully upon the 


ry cascades, leaping down the 

in at the rear. Kearny noticed 

feature and smiled grimly. He 

‘| his horse in the woods, ap- 

hed the house on foot, but before 

ing carefully reconnoitered the 

There was no sign of Felix, 

bbie, or the children. He climbed the 

steps and pushed open the front door. 

he rooms were unoccupied. Going 

to the kitchen, he heard muffled 

winds beneath. The soap-box crib 

was in the corner, empty, and near it 

he spied the trapdoor. Involuntarily 

hi w stiffened and he reached for 

revolver. 
‘Felix !” he cried. 
‘re are your” 
muffled sounds 
was a footstep. 


} 1 
LOWLY, 


“Felix Warner! 
below ceased. 
The trapdoor 
cautiously, and Felix’s 
appeared. 
“Hello, there!’ exclaimed the mar- 
hal. “Can’t you hear a ing? I’ve 
half an 
ur, Saw puffing from 
uur chimney, so | knew I could get 
bite to eat. I’m hungry as usual.” 
Felix lowered the trapdoor with an 
unsteady hand. He tried hard to make 
is expression that of but 
lor a moment he was speech- 


1 


n out tront bellowing 


smoke ) 


welcome, 


“Hum-m, I smell something good,” 
Kearny went on, watching him nar- 
“Say, you must have a spirit 
The alcohol fumes 


rowly. 
lamp around here. 
are strong. 

Felix avoided a reply. 
toward the stove. 

“If ye aire hungry, I'll cook ye some 
victuals,” he said with a trace of hi 
1 cordiality. “Jest go out on the 
rch and sot yerself down while [ 
uild a fire.” 

“Why, there’s a fire already built!” 


He stumbled 


0] 
ol 


I 
[ 


Kearny moved closer to him. “I saw 
the smoke coming from the chimney.” 

Felix, to hide his confusion, began 
to fumble with the pile of wood behind 
the Kearny stepped forward. 
His manner suddenly changed. Brush- 
ing Felix aside with his shoulder, he 
tore down the carefully stacked 
Leading from the stovepipe’s 
another pipe that went 
through the floor to the cellar. This 
Pi e 


Kearny 


stove. 


quit kly 
wood. 
base Was 
was warm. 

and faced the 
was an officer now. 


His 


drew back 


mountaineer. He 
His left hand was on his holster. 
voice hardened. 

“Felix, | 
ft hand as with my right,” he 
“And I take no chances in a 

Stand over there against the 


traight with 


lao 


1 
can snoot as 


wall. Quick!” 

He started to argue; 
ght in his throat. 
and at the 
ind it—and obeyed. 


1 

I*¢ lix reddened. 
then a vicious snarl cau 
He looked at the 
determined man beh 

“Wes Hilton was arrested in Hinks- 
ton last ’ Kearny spoke abruptly. 
Che mountaineer’s features went pale. 
“He’s charged with bootlegging. An 
unknown mountain woman has been 
smuggling moonshine down to him in 
They've done a 
seems—but 


a eae 
ICVOIVCT, 


night,’ 


wagonloads of ferns. 

pretty brisk 
they won't do any more.” 

Ielix gasped. ‘Did they git her, 

1, forgetting his own dan- 


too?” he cried, 
ger. “Did they Abbie and the 


young uns?” 
The marshal 
“One of my deputies 


her 


confiscate 


business, it 


arrest 


shook his 


head. 


is ordered to meet 


little 


before she gets into town. He'll 
among the 
the chil- 
the 


what’s hidden 


rns, but somehow she and 


dren will* manage to escape with 


All the 
now. He 
he was caught. His shoul- 
ed; his one eye blinked des- 


ix dropped to a chair. 


fight was out of him 
that 


ders sags 


gone 
knew 


nteal 
perately. 
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“What aire ye a-goin’ to do with 
me?” he stammered. 

Kearny replaced the revolver in his 
holster. He smiled kindly. “I’m go- 
ing to advise you to get out of these 
hills as soon as possible,” he said. “If 
Nat Oaks and your other neighbors 
learn what you’ve done to them your 
skin won’t be worth as much as mine.” 
He chuckled. “You have a good heart, 
but a bad head, Felix. And if you 
want to keep your heart and your head 
you'll move to that Blue Grass farm 
immediately. I reckon it’s about paid 
for now. What iswlue you can dig out 
of the land. Hard, honest work is what 
you need. It’s healthier for a poor 
man than drawing moonshine maps and 
writing letters to revenue officers.” 

“Then ye ain’t a-fergittin’ yer prom- 
ise to help me if ever I got in a tight 
place?” Felix looked up hopefully. 

“I’m an officer of the law.” Kearny 
replied shortly, “and I’ve sworn not to 
leave this Red River country until it’s 
raided dry. But”—he pointed toward 
the corner—“I see an ax over there. 
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It’s the same one you used to clear 
the mountainside and save my life. 
Now I want you to take it and go down 
into the cellar. In five minutes I'll 
follow you, because it’s my duty to 
search your premises. As yet I don’t 
know what’s down there. Understand? 
So if you find anything that you don't 
vant a revenuer to find—well, you have 
your ax!” 

Felix leaped to his feet with a cry 
of joy. A lone tear of gratitude welled 
from his eye and crept down his cheek. 
He reached the corner in one stride. 

Kearny turned, went out the door, 
and up the mountainside. There, among 
the rhododendron stubble, he paused. 
From the box house below came the 
dull clang of metal against metal, the 
smashing of wood. Smoke no longer 
curled from the chimney. The stream- 
let, flowing between the high founda- 
tions, carried splinters and flakes of 
corn toward Indian Creek. Felix 
Warner, the last moonshiner of the Red 
River country, was raiding his own 
still. 





— —— 








FEW CRIMINALS CONVICTED 


‘OR only one out of every eighty-one crimes committed is a criminal adequately 
punished, is the estimate of an expert mathematician employed by an insur- 


ance company in New York. 


In other words one and one-quarter per cent of 


offenders are given sentences that are proportionate to the seriousness of the 
crimes committed; almost a hundred per cent of criminals do not receive fitting 


punishment. 


tenced to prison for life is paroled in less than thirteen years. 


This investigator states that the average criminal who is, sen- 


Six thousand 


million dollars a year, he says, are spent in the United States for the prevention 


and punishment of crime. 


——— 








JAIL IN BORNEO IS A CHARITY 


ATIVES of the island of Borneo, a Dutch possession in the East Indies, 
solve the problem of the high cost of living by spending the winter in jail 


at the 


to Mr. 
to the 
not long ago. 


in regard to sanitation. 


expense of the Dutch authorities. 
violate the law in some way and have themselves committed to jail. 


When times are hard the islanders 
According 
Pp 


Frederick Burlingham, an explorer, who returned recently from Borneo 
United States, all the inhabitants of a village went to jail for a month 
They wanted to be fed, and so refused to obey the ordinances 
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In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known 
abroad and get it. This is the eighth article of the series; others will follow 


American newspaper man, to go 








ELE most curious implement of 
fraud, I think, in the world 
is in the crime museum of the 

It would be 

things 





Paris police. 
there. I have seen some curious 
in the crime museums of London, New 
rk, Berlin, Vienna. Malefactors of 
other countries have shown imagination 
misdeeds. [But for richness, 
iqueness, and originality of imagina- 
tion there is none, it seems to me, to 
compare with the French criminal. It is 
quality that makes the little one- 


l toner 


room museum in the French Palais 
de Justice—it is small in comparison, 
for example, with Vienna’s—so fasci- 

ting. And the Paris museum is only 
a little backwater into which have 


drifted a few bits of flotsam and jetsam 


d j 
from the tides of crime that have flowed 
bbed 


c about this capital of the 
most imaginative people in the world. 

The particular implement I have in 
mind is a set of horse’s false teeth. 

he upper and lower rows are hinged 
together at the jaw and are clamped 
tight with a screw, which, however, per- 


i 
their opened wide. 


mits being I looked 


at them and pondered in vain what their 


use could be. Monsieur Paul Fran- 
ceschi, curator of the museum and head 
of the school for Paris detectives, who 
was showing me around, did not seem 
to think thi curiou ( id ( cl needed eX- 
Jaining. It was with some chagrin, 
therefore, that I finally asked him to tell 
n at crime could be committed with 


a set OL horses false teeth. 





1 171 1 
fe shrugged his shoulders. 
Zh 5 gee oe et Te nae hat” 
vothing thriliung avout tiat, he 
uid. “The man who m: it used to 
aneear o¢ at 14 * 41, hi; am hi “— 
Carry it about with him in his overcoat 
» | ’ 7 
pocket. When he truck be liong- 
coe a nme his we e would falinw 
1 ‘ 1 : . antl 
ul L 1 StOpT q@ berore Me place 
P| 
where jt would main fo me min 
utes. Then he would step into a hall- 
1 1 1 
\ I il oO1 eetn (open- 
ing the jaws, he would insert the upper 


“1 them. With 
the screw he would clamp it tightly. 
Then, having removed it, he would hide 
the implement in the hallway and stroll 
out into the street again. Passing close 
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to the horse’s head when the driver 
was: not looking, he would throw up 
his elbow and hit the horse in the nose. 
The animal rears. There is a flurry. 
And the man cries out apparently in 
pain: 

“*He bit me! He bit me!’ 

“A gendarme comes running. The 
man’s coat is removed, his sleeve rolled 
up. And there on his upper arm are 
the marks of horse’s teeth deeply sunk 
in his flesh. A damage suit follows— 
and voila! ” 





He wins! 

“How was the fraud found out?’ I 
asked. 

“Because he lacked imagination,” 
Monsieur Franceschi said with a touch 
of contempt. “It did not occur to him 
that sometimes a horse may have a 
tooth missing. When we heard that the 
man had been bitten before by a horse 
we examined the marks of teeth on his 
arm. And we found that while the 
horse itself had had an_ incisor 
knocked out in an accident, the marks 
on the man’s arm showed a complete 
set of teeth.” 

When a French criminal 
show imagination in his methods he is 
likely to reveal it in his reaction to his 
crime. I saw among the burglar’s im- 
plements in the museum an ordinary 


does not 


“skeleton” or “master” key. I asked 
Monsieur Franceschi what there was 
remarkable about that key. 

“Only the way the man felt about 


it,” he replied. ‘The person who used 
it was a cheap thief who robbed the 
trunks of servant girls. a great 
admirer of the puppet show, Guignol. 


fle was 


When captured and confronted with. 


this key he swaggeringly declared: 

“With this key I have made more 
women weep than Guignol has caused 
to laugh!” 

Next to the set of horse’s teeth I saw 
a model of a horse’s hoof with a new 
shoe on it. Misled by the use of the 
teeth, I assumed that the hoof was em- 
ployed for a similar purpose. It turned 
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out, however, that a burglar used it in 
making false tracks in the earth after 
he had robbed some country mansion, 
In this fashion he ysed to send the 
local police off on a wild-goose chase 
after a phantom horseman while he 
comfortably made his escape on foot. 
It was not until the Paris detectives 
were called in and they found that the 
spacing of the imprints were not such 
as a normal horse would make that the 
burglar was run down. 

I never realized all the possibilities 
of walking sticks until I saw the col- 
lection in the Paris crime museum 
Outwardly they all looked innocent. 
Then Monsieur Franceschi showed me. 
Taking up a heavy cane, he went 
through the motion of striking me over 
the head with it. Instinctively I caught 
the end of the stick in my hand and 
was about to pull it out of his grasp. 

“Don’t!” he cried sharply, at the 
same time releasing his hold on the 
cane. 

Then he tied a stout cord about the 
part of the stick where my hand had 
closed, to represent my hold on it, and 
pulled at his end of the stick. Througl 
out the length and on all sides ther 
shot out a series of keen 
that cut the cord as though it 
gossamer, Another such cane, on being 
pulled in the same way, showed a series 
of sharp nails that tore a hand to 
bons. 


stell_ blades 


were 


rit 
ilij- 


The canes that proved to be hidden 
swords and daggers were, of course, 
familiar enough. More modern de- 
vices, however, were canes which, when 
opened, turned out to be powerful tools 
in housebreaking and burglary. Still 
other walking sticks were hiding pi: 


for stolen jewels, papers, and money. 
One stick of fashionable exterior was 
used by its owner in bank thefts. 
Garbed in the habiliments of financial 
respectability, this gentleman would wait 
at a cashier’s window until the man 
had his back turned. Then the stick 
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would flash through the wicket. From 
its tip emerged two steel fingers, which 
about some bills of large 
omination, and with a twist would 

up the money inside the 
hen the cashier turned again the gen- 
ian would walk away swinging his 

apparently with not a care in his 


would close 


stick. 


life. 


mI 


Che most murderous cane in the col- 
the most innocent. Its 

ornament was a gold ring near the 
handle. Lut when that ring was turned 
in a certain way there sprang out a steel 
trigger, The itself was a gun 
barrel, and that trigger shot a bullet 
was 


tion low ked 


stick 


of exceptionally large caliber. It 
with this stick that is owner had been 
‘ited into a fashionable gathering, 
icre from ambush he killed a closely 
guarded notable. 


Man’s 


ferocity toward man _ was 
ver more clearly revealed to me 
han in the museum’s collection of 
iuckles.” These implements are put 
the hand to deal a knockout blow. 
Carefully and elaborately most of them 
vere fashioned with but one thought 
behind the work—how to effect the 
greatest injury to the face of the victim. 
One implement had a steel spike two 
inches long at the apex. Another was 
of heavy iron ridged with saw teeth, 
A third had a corkscrew spike. So 
wicked are these weapons that it was 
ith perhaps a reprehensible sc 
sfaction I heard of what happened 
he user of one of them. He was 
d, and he struck his victim with 
sul errific force in the jaw that the 
ing of the “knuckle” broke and crushed 
the footpad’s own fingers. Try 
he would, he could not get the 
uckle” off his finger in time, and 
as its presence there that brought 
ut ‘iis capture by the Paris police 
his imprisonment. 
The exhibits in the 
ranged about the walls 
The room itself 


nse ot 


museum are 
and in show 


cases. is fitted with 


of the Paris Police 


benches as a classroom, That school 
is like a bitter cry of shame to Man. 

It is here that the Paris police are 
shown the infintie variety of ways in 
Which man upon man, and are 
taught how to circumvent them. Mon- 
i of this 
under him the most 
ivable. man 
tudents in the 
\nother teaches them 


pre \ S 


iceschi is the dean 
1 
1 11@ Nas 


sieur Ir 
1 1 
SCHOO!, allt 


ral 


conce One 


varied 


oe ! 
iectures to ti 


faculty 
1¢ di ieclive 
elements of law. 
\ third explains the actions 
murth, an expert tool 
all kinds of locks and 
I use in break- 


lars 


wrestling. 
of poisons. A f 
maker, expounds 


safes; the means burg 


are the marks 
which 


ing them, and how 
of a chisel on a 
had been broken in with the marks of 
rrinding on the implement itself; much 
as finger prints betray the man who left 
\ fifth man lectures on gunshot 
how to tell the direction 
at which a shot had been 
how to 


of crimes com- 


to com] 


] 


wooden door 


1 

hem. 
wounds and 
and distance 
eacl 


fired. Still another 


make maps and sketches 
practically 


of 


mitted. The curriculum is 


unlimited and covers every aspect 
crime. 
[emphasis is laid on methods of iden- 
ication of the criminal. Here I found 


sting, be 


intere ‘ause surprising, 
; that a complete photograph 
of the man is not as effective a means of 
that of a small part of 


The students are given pairs of 


ion as 
hotographs that look almost exactly 
Ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred would declare that these pairs of 


ere taken of the same per- 


The hundredth, Monsieur Fran- 


ceschi or some one of his faculty, would 


look not at raph as a whole, 
but, say, at a part of the ear 

unhesitatingly 
; were not of the 
system 


lobe, and 
from that woul 
that the 


person. 


two phe g 
same In sertillon 
here the ear is as important as finger 
prints, and much more frequently 
studied by detectives. No two ears are 
exactly alike, not even on the same per- 








son. And the large model of the human 
ear, which is used in demonstrations by 
Monsieur Franceschi, is divided into 
over twenty parts, each of which in the 
human ear the pupil is taught to observe 
as a clew for recognition even more im- 
portant than the face as a whole. 

“Beards, mustaches, illness, an as- 
sumed expression, startling similarities 
in face, have deceived many a detec- 
tive who has depended on the face as 
a whole for recognition,” Monsieur 
Franceschi told me. “But our men, 
when they want to be sure to remember 
a criminal again, are taught rather to 
look, for instance, at the third segment 
of the inner convolution of the right 
ear. Then nothing short of cutting off 
that ear itself will fail to identify that 
man again.” 

In one of the show cases in the mu- 
seum is a discolored brass ring which 
betrayed a murderer twenty-four hours 
after that ring had lain on the desk of 
the chief of the Paris detective force. 
When it was put away in that desk 
it was carefully examined for possible 
clews. There was none. Wher 
taken out again the police 
nearer the solution of the murder mys- 
tery than before. Then the det 
Official looked at th tring b 
that ring had been tied | to its identific 
tion tag in the office of the poli 
partment. The body from whicl 
ring mee been removed by the police 
had been dismembered, and there wa 
nothing t to identify it, if a certain tatto 
mark on the ring finger was absent. 
There was, however, a raw mark on 
the finger at the spot where the tattoo 
was looked for. That mark might have 
come from a bruise or some other cause. 

When the ring was taken out for 
further examination the inspector no- 
ticed something peculiar about the 
string. The day before it was red. 
Overnight it had turned greenish. He 
pondered over this; then investigated 
the action of different acids on colored 


t 


I 
1 it was 
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string. By this means he found sul- 
phuric acid had turned the color of 
the string. This incident led to the dis- 
covery that sulphuric acid had been 
used by the murderer to remove the tat- 
too mark, and that some of the acid 
left on the ring had reacted on the 
string. The body being identified, the 
murderer was caught. 

A woman’s stocking with its toe cut 
off and a dainty shoe by its side give 
a piquant touch to the collection in the 
Paris museum. They were used by a 
shoplifter who frequented the fashion- 
able lace, jewelry, and silk shops on the 
Rue de la Paix. She would ask to ex- 
amine costly wares. When the clerk 
was not observing, a bit of silk or a 
goid trinket would fall to the floor. 
Under her long and ample dress the 
shoplifter would slip her foot out of 
the roomy slipper she wore, and with 
her toes, which were free to move in 
the toeless stocking, she would cleverly 
lift the fallen loot and insert it into one 
- the ample pockets with which the 
inside of her skirt was lined. Then 
saitiae her foot back into the slipper, 
the woman would saunter leisurely off. 

Near the souvenirs of this woman’ 
activities is a page torn out mS an ac 
count book. It is an exceedingly neat 
and methodically kept record that one 
sees there, with columns ruled and en- 
tries made in a feminine hand in red 
and black inks. It reads in part: 

{tem Number 2813. Jenny. July 27, 1800. 
Silver work basket. Hotel Splendide, Nice. 
Room 14. Estimated worth, 100 francs. 
Sold Brussels, K. M. 14 Blank Strect, 150 
[rancs., 

Item Number 2814. Rosette. July 27, i8oq 
Small Russian leather bag. Containing: 1— 
Card case, white silk, gold embroidered with 
initials of Mile. a . dramatic artiste. 2—Silk 
handkerchief, unintialed 3 Iyory box, gold 
inlaid. par, Page casket of tortoise shell, gold 
clasps. 5—Brooch, 12 rubies, 12 diamonds, 
6—Pho to of small dog. Hotel du Casino, 
\ix-les-Bains. Estimated worth 12,000 

rancs. Sold, P. H. Geneva, 14,000 francs. 


It is from the account books kept by 
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two sisters, hotel thieves, young, pretty, 
and of refined appearance. Their suc- 
cess depended on the carelessness of 
hotel guests in leaving their keys in 
their doors after they went out. For 
three years these two women reaped 
a harvest in the different resorts of 
Europe, stealing and adroitly escaping 
without even arousing suspicion. \Vith 
a passioh for system they entered every 
theft 1n their record book as neatly as 
though they were conducting a bank. 
Life has a way, however, of refuting 
copybook maxims._ Their passion for 
neatness and system was the cause of 
their ruin. For one day, when suspi- 
cion against them brought on a search 
in their rooms, this record condemned 
them to prison. 

As Monsieur Franceschi outlined the 


various methods of rogues I noticed that 
America had been honored, in a man- 
ner of speaking, by having the cleverest 


type of swindling name, “vol a la Amer- 
icam.” It seems that 
tricks are considered by the police and 
the thief world of France as a product 
of the United States. It is true that 


“confidence” 


criminals of other countries have 
proved to be apt pupils. But the name 
for this type of swindling has re- 


mained. The French version of such 
a trick was given me by Monsieur 
Franceschi in connection with a fifty- 
franc note I saw in the crime museum. 
“Of the two swindlers in this ca 
one was dressed as an American tourist, 
the other as a Parisian boulevardier. 
Their victim was a country lout from 
the provinces come to Paris for a holi- 
day. The two swindlers, after some 
quiet observation of their victim, ap- 


proached him individually. First the 
boulevardicr flattered the lout by asking 
him the direction of some famous show 
place like the Louvre. The lout didn’t 


know, but was glad to meet such an 

affable and well-dressed man who was 

a stranger like himself. They became 

friendly. Then the ‘American’ ap- 
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proached the two, and with his foreign 
accent also acted ‘the stranger in Paris. 
The three had dinner together. Then 
the Parisian proposed to the ‘Ameri- 
can’ a friendly game of cards. They 
played. The American lost enormously, 
linally he lost also his temper. 

“*T haven’t any luck with you!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“The Parisian took the lout aside, 

“*Why don’t vou play him?’ he sug- 
gested. ‘He’s incredibly poor at cards. 
Sure to bring you a wad of money.’ 

‘The lout finally was persuaded. 
Naturally the ‘American’ won almost 
every franc the lout had brought for 
his holiday. The countryman became 
suspicious. Then the Parisian whis- 
pered to him: 

“‘He’s so drunk that he doesn’t 
know a fifty-franc note from a thou- 
You've got that fifty- 
franc note left. Slap it down on the 
table. Tell him you'll play for that 
‘thousand-frane note.’ It’s. a good 
gamble. If you lose it isn’t much. If 
you win you've got your money back.’ 

“Again the lout was pe: 
again he lost. The ‘American’ pocketed 
the Suddenly he took it out and 
looked at it with drunken suspicion. 
The Parisian whispered to the lout: 


ce 


sand-franc note. 


uaded—and 


>» note. 


‘Good heavens, he suspects! Let’s 
run for our lives or he’ll have us ar- 
rested! It’s seven years if we are 
caught!’ 

“The poor lout, frightened to death, 
ran. Some of our detectives, seeing 
him in the company of these known 
swindlers, pursued him to find out 
whether he’d been swindled. He gave 
them the chase of their lives. When 
he was overtaken he begged on his 
knees to be let go. Tinally he learned 
the truth, and was so overjoyed that 
he refused to press the charge against 
But we had enough evi- 


” 


the swindlers. 
dence without him. 

The photograph of a man with com- 
manding eyes and sly, ingratiating ex- 








pression is the only souvenir there of 
a Paris Fagin of the worst type. This 
creature, Lelong, had an infallible plan 
for weak characters. He would study 
the clerks in some establishment where 
expensive goods were sold. His in- 
stinct would find the weak spot in some 
clerk who himself did not know he was 
capable of stealing. Lelong would then 
make the clerk’s acquaintance and treat 
him to dinners and good times far be- 
yond the poor fellow’s experience. 
When he had developed in him a taste 
for luxuries and dissipation, Lelong 
would introduce him to betting on races 
and other forms of easy riches. The 
boy would try his hand, lose, get heav- 
ily into debt. 

Then Lelong would point out that 
in the store where he worked lay the 
solution of his economic difficulties. All 
the clerk needed to do was to follow 
Lelong’s skillful directions for stealing. 
Once the first theft was committed the 
clerk was in Lelong’s power. If he 
did not obey orders and steal again and 
again, Lelong threatened him with 
prison. In this way Lelong soon ac- 
quired a large staff of pathetic victims 
who stole for him. Fortunately, when 
one of them was caught, the Paris po- 
lice investigated deeply enough into the 
theft to discover Monsieur Lelong. To- 
day he is making shoes in one of the 
prisons in Paris. 

There is a button in the crime mu- 
seum, a souvenir of the famous Ma- 
dame Humbert, whose swindles in- 
volved some of the high officials in the 
French government and many of the 
leading social figures of the day. She 
had a charmingly distinguished manner 
to start with—that and a skillfully told 
story, utterly false, that when an uncle 
of hers died, as he would “any day 


now,” she would be heiress to some- 
thing like ten thousand francs. She 
began with small business men. After 
captivating them with her air of dis- 
tinction she succeeded in getting one 
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of them to lend her one thousand francs 
on the prospect of her inheritance and 
for the promise of a hundred-per-cent 
bonus on the loan. When the money 
was spent she told her victim of her 
deception. 

“But,” she said, “if you introduce me 
to some one from whom I can manage 
to get a loan of, say, two thousand 
francs, I will pay you back your thou- 
sand, And you need not be afraid that 
he will prosecute you. He will prefer 
getting his money back in the same 
way you will get yours.” 

The victims of her charm and scheme 
almost invariably agreed to the fraud. 
With each victim the “inheritance” 
grew in amount and with it the “loans.” 
When the bubble finally burst many of 
the most prominent men and women in 
France were involved. Madame Hum- 
bert escaped. Her safe was searched. 
Instead of the millions expected there, 
the police found the button. The af- 
fair almost brought about the downfall 
of a whole political party. In the end 
Madame Humbert paid with imprison- 
ment. 

Concerning a canvas vest in the case 
of burglars’ implements, Monsieur 
Franceschi told me a story of a gang 
of combination burglar and train rob- 
bers, who looted the Calais-Paris ex- 
press on one of its fast runs. This 
gang of three rented a first-class com- 
partment on the train. They came 
down to the station presumably as twa 
secretaries, carrying their employer, 
who was heavily dressed and had enor- 
nous bandages swathed about one of his 
feet. They retired into their compart- 
ment, which was next to the express 
car, locked the door, and pulled down 
the blinds. I'rom the bandages about 
the foot they took out a lot of burglars’ 
tools, and still others from the canvas 
vest he wore. In the middle of the 
night they burglarized the door leading 
into the express car, held up the watch- 
men with their revolvers, looted the 

















strong box of hundreds of thousands 
francs of valuables, and at a spot pre- 
viously prepared by them they jumped 
from the train in mid-career to a soft 
bank and escaped. Later in similar 
fashion ‘they robbed amother train be- 
tween Ostend and Verviers of a million 
francs’ worth of bonds, and on still 
another occasion they repeated their 
performance on the India Mail, an- 
other train de luxe. Nemesis, acting 
through Paris police, overtook them and 
put them behind bars. 

A note written in blood, which I saw 
in the crime museum, has a sad history, 
which Monsieur Iranceschi told me: 

“An eleven-year-old boy was a mem- 
ber of a gang of thieves, all the rest of 
whom were adults. They used to get 
him to crawl into a building and then 
open the door for them. We caught 
him, On his statement we rounded up 
the whole gang, They were all put in 
the same prison to await trial. From 
the ceils of the gang furious cries would 
reach the boy’s ears: ‘Death to the 
traitor!’ When the keepers put a stop 
to that a note written in blood reached 
the boy. It read: 

“Your betrayed comrades will see your head 
fall at the guillotine. You don’t know how 
terrible death is. Think of it, young one! 
If by any miracle you should escape the guil- 
lotine, there are a score of comrades wait- 
ing for you outside of prison, and many in- 
side. You will dic, slowly strangled. You 
don’t know how terrible is death. 

“The terrible refrain preyed on the 
boy’s mind until the fear of death be- 
came unbearable and he killed himself.” 

Another youth who, in his mind’s 
eye, saw himself guillotined, and his 
vision was eventually fulfilled, reveal- 
ing an entirely different spirit. Mon- 
sieur Franceschi showed in his manner 


, 
as he told me the story of a photograph 
about which I inquired, the involuntary 


respect this criminal aroused toward the 
end. 
“Celestin killed his little sister when 
- 4 ” ° 
he was only eight years old,” Monsieur 
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Franceschi said. “Of course nothing 
was done to the child, whose criminal 
nature had not hitherto been revealed. 
A. little later, however, he stole his 
father’s pocketbook. Thereupon he 
launched on a saturnalia of crime. He 
Was sentenced to a term in the reforma- 
tory and later freed. At fifteen he was 
an accomplished murderer. He killed 
and robbed an old man in the provinces, 
He killed his mistress in a fit of jeal- 
ousy. For this he was arrested and 
sentenced to the guillotine. 1 asked him 
whether he deduced any lesson from his 
life. 

“*Ves,’ he answered seriously. ‘The 
guillotine is the only remedy for people 
like me. IL was born a weed. Instead 
of profiting by the influence of my 
family—decent, honest people—I be- 
came a criminal. When I left Little 
Roquette—the penitentiary—I passed 
the place where the guillotine of this 
prison is located when there is to be an 
execution. I saw myself guillotined 
there as plainly as though I were look- 
ing at the photograph of the scene. 
But it had no effect on me. I went on 
killing and robbing. A poisonous weed 
like me should have been cut down 
with the sickle long before.’ 

“When. he was executed,” added 
Monsieur Franceschi, ‘this last words 
were simply, ‘My God?!” : 

What seemed to me the saddest sou- 
venir in the crime museum was an or- 
dinary revolver with a short stick tied 
to the muzzle. Monsieur Franceschi 
felt as I did about it. 

“The fact that this revolver is classed 
among the relics of crime touches one 
of the deepest questions about the na- 
ture of man,” he observed contempla- 
tively. “The poor young man who tied 
that stick about the muzzle of the re- 
volver had determined to die. He knew 
that many would-be suicides miss kill- 
ing themselves because at the moment 
of pulling the trigger the muzzle glances 
off. To make sure that it pointed right, 








he tied the stick to it and placed it 


firmly against his temple. Think of the 


passion for death that could burn in 
a human heart! When he was found 
in the Bois there were six bullets in his 
head planted by himself.” 


I left the museum of the Palais de 
Justice with an augmented respect for 
the justly celebrated acumen of the 
Parisian police and a half articulate pity 
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for the misguided ingenuity of frail hu- 
man nature which finds it so difficult 
to learn that “murder will out.” Ex- 
perience teaches slowly and at the cost 
of much suffering, but infallibly “hon- 
esty is the best policy.” And the stout- 
est ally of experience is the highly de- 
veloped police system of the modern 
world, one of the most efficient exam- 
ples of which, I am convinced, is the 
police department of Paris. 


SAVES LOVER BUT LOSES JOB 


AFTER reaching a decision to remain honest at all costs and to save the man 
she loved from a life of crime Miss Winifred Sammons, who was cashier 
of a Chicago restaurant, has lost her job. 

Miss Sammons’ tip that two men had “framed” her to rob the café 
where she worked led to the arrest of James Anderson, the girl’s fiancé, and 
Irvin O’Connor. The two men were lurking in an alley waiting for the cashier. 
They were to “rob” Miss Sammons, and after the robbery Anderson and the 
girl had planned to marry. 

Miss Sammons said her parents lived in Sheboygan, Michigan. She was 
released after being questioned by the police, but when she returned to resume 
her duties she found another cashier in her place. 


SNEEZE CAUSES WOUND IN LEG FOR POLICEMAN 
PATROLMAN FREDERICO VALDEZ of the Luneta police station is at the 


Philippine General Hospital nursing a gunshot wound sustained in what 
the police say was one of the strangest accidents recorded in Manila for many 
years. 

Valdez, who has the reputation of being one of the heartiest sneezers in 
the police department, started in to sneeze while parading his beat on Calle 
Dart one night. 

Residents of the neighborhood who rushed to the scene following the re- 
port of his revolver, found that he had sneezed so hard that he had broken 
the belt from which his pistol holster was slung, the result being a wound in 
the leg when the weapon fell onto the sidewalk and went off. 
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Author of ‘‘Without a Soul,’’ etc. 


HEN they crossed into the 
river fork with a flatload of 
cattle, which they were taking 
into the canebrakes for the 
winter, Dug and Pete Hoane saw the 
man with the sleevless arm and a scar 
that was just beginning to heal. 
Crouched in a brush camp, his clothing 
Was in tatters, and an unkempt beard 
hid his face. He was thin to emacia- 
tion. 

He seemed mighty glad to see them. 
And they were pleasantly surprised to 
have run across him, for he was popu- 
lar over in the settlements, where he 
had not made his appearance for the 
past six weeks, 

When Dug had pressed him for an 
explanation as to his sudden disappear- 
ance, and especially as to the scar on 
his arm, he evaded a reply as long as 
possible, then turned and strode away 
into the underbrush. They did not see 
him again that day. 

Ile was at work again the following 
week, however, and from then on was 
seen in his usual haunts. But a mys- 
tery began to develop about the young 
man, so that he was presently set aside 
in a class by himself. For he continued 
to wear that muscular left arm bare, 
the sleeve of his blue denim shirt taken 
off at the shoulder, the ugly scar ex- 
posed, reddening, then whitening as it 
grew older. 

His friends sought earnestly to learn 
the reason for this peculiarity; but 





whenever the subject was mentioned to 
him he always turnéd quickly and 
strode away, no matter in what com- 
pany or under what circumstances, so 
that eventually, with a kindly regard 
for his feelings, they ceased to refer 
to the matter in his presence. 

But all this was subsequent to that 
summer evening when 





Down in the edge of the dogwood 
thicket where the zigzag fence skirted 
the hollow, Tink Hall stood, with his 
hands resting on the top rail. Once 
again, he sent his bobwhite’s call out 
across the field and turned his head 
slightly sideways to see if he could 
catch a response. 

But, behind him, several jo-reets 
were whistling noisily as they hopped 
about among the low-growing twigs, 
preparing tg retire for the evening. 
A pair of thrush scolded noisily at each 
other as they sought among the leaf 
mold for a last fat red worm. 

Presently, however, his answer came 
to him from the path skirting the fence, 
and it was not so far away. As he 
waited, his eyes fixed on the little trail 
where it turned the corner, his heart 
pounded as though it would rock his 
body with his suppressed emotion. For 
as yet he had not wavered in the deter- 
mination he had made that day. 

His blue denim shirt was open at the 
throat. The jeans trousers, shrunken 
and bagging at the knees, reached just 








to the top of his heavy shoes. He was 
tall and slenderly but powerfully built. 
His tanned face, with its clean-cut fea- 
tures and brown eyes, was good to look 
upon. For Tink Hall was considered 
the handsomest man in all the White 
House Forks settlements. 

He was young, not more than twenty- 
three or four; but the girl who pres- 
ently came down the path toward him 
was barely seventeen. 

And she seemed scarcely more than 
a child as she paused, her lips slightly 
parted, the color flooding her cheeks. 
Her heavy dark hair, with just a hint 
of gold to match the light in her gray 
eyes, was gathered with a bit of ribbon 
and reached to the hem of her un- 
girdled calico dress, almost to her bare 
ankles. 

For only a moment she paused; then, 
with the impetuous haste of a child who 
refuses to be long denied, she ran to 
him, her hands outstretched. 

She rested dreamily in his arms as 
he held her, her eyes half closed as he 
kissed the red lips. With her arms 
about his neck, she drew herself up 
on tiptoe and kissed him again. Then, 
with one of his big, strong hands in 
both of her small ones, she led him to 
an old log that had crashed its way 
down into the thicket and now lay half 
covered with trailing honeysuckle vines, 

Seating herself, she drew him down 
beside her, holding his hand in her lap, 
caressing his fingers. She smiled up 
at him. 

“Now tell me what yer did ter-day,” 
she said. 

He knew that she referred to the 
work he had done on the little cabin 
over on the Kelly section of land. 
Step by step through the months he 
had detailed its construction to her. 
This evening he had news of the 
kitchen. He had finished covering it, 


he told her, leaving a hole through 
which the pipe from the little stove 
would project. 
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Like a story that draws to its climax, 
so had the building of the cabin un- 
folded. First the one big room; then 
the wide front porch; now, most thrill- 
ing of all, the kitchen, which was to be 
her very own. Here, throughout the 
long days, she would go about her work, 
happily serving the man whom she 
loved. 

As he told her gravely about the little 
home that was to be theirs, which, in 
the hours he could spare from his other 
work, he had made alone with his 
hands, hewing the timbers, riving the 
boards and shingles from heart logs, 
and she, in turn, chatted gayly on about 
her plans for the future, the determi- 
nation he had made wavered and fell 
and died. For it is a terrible thing to 
wreck the faith of a young woman. 

“Dee,” he asked at last, “have yer 
mentioned hit ter yo’ paw any mo’?” 

Her face was instantly grave. 

“Yes.” She looked away from him. 

“What'd he say?” 

“Tink, yer know yer can’t pay paw 
no mind, Hit don’t matter what he 
said.” 

He put his hand gently beneath her 
chin and turned her face to his. 

“Tell me, honey blossom, jes what 
he said, prezactly, word fer word.” 

She took his hand in both her own 
and held it against her breast. Her 
eyes were lowered. 

“He 
tered. 

“Word fer word, Dee.” 

“He said that befo’ he’d let me marry 
up with one of them no-’count Hall 
boys he’d see me dead. But, Tink,” 
she hastened on, “he was jes mad. 
Don’t pay ’im no mind, Tink. What 
else matters ef we loves each other?” 

“Dee,” he said then, “yo? paw was 
right. Ter marry one of the Hall boys 
is worser ner bein’ dead. Hit were 
proved by my two brothers, Lem an’ 
Jo. Yer knows ’bout them, Dee. With 
Lem hit was drink. Sary Ann thought 


she began and _ fal- 


said ——”’ 
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ef she married ’im he’d let it ‘lone. He 
did quit. But the longer he stayed quit, 
the worser hit was, because the harder 
he come back—like er piece of injun 
rubber what’s stretched an’ stretched, 
then let go. He drunk hisse’f ter death 
an’ she an’ the baby went back ter her 
folks. 

Vith Jo, hit was his temper. Hit 
allers had ’im in hot water, an’ po’ 
Molly never drawed er easy breath 
when he was out of her sight. Then, 
when she was lyin’ sick nigh ter death, 
he killed them two Bryant boys an’ was 
hisse’f shot down by their 
brother. Three of ’em lyin’ ter 
Dee, all in er heap. Molly didn’ nev 
git up.” 

“But you’re different, Tink.” Dee 
spoke fiercely, her throat dry. “Folks 
ain’t got no right ter hold ergin you 
what yo’.brothers was. You ain’t shift- 
less. You works. Ain’t yer buyin’ 
that Kelly section of lan’ on time, tur- 
pentinin’ hit—chippin’ an’ dippin’ yo’- 
se’t an’ sellin’ the crude fer big money? 


w 


yo 
o 





g 
Ain’t yer goin’ ter then sell off the 
timber an’ farm part the lan’? Yer 


don’t drink, an’ yer don’t fight, ‘cep’ 
that time at the dance when Bud Sellers 
got. rough with me. Then everybody 
said yer done right when yer fit him.” 

“No, Dee. I don’t drink, an’ my 
temper don’t ride me; but my fault is 
one worse than both them put ter- 
gether.” 

“Shame ter yer, Tink Hall, ter speak 
f yo’se’f£! You aire mine. You 
aire goin’ ter be my husban’, an’ hit 
don’t matter ter me what them yuther 
brothers of yourn was, ner what folks 
says. You aire good an’ I knows hit.” 

He was sitting tersely, his hands, one 
on each side of him, braced against the 
log. His eyes gazed straight ahead. 
His handsome young face was drawn 
into hard lines. 

“Dee, Sunday befo’ las’, over at 
3urnt Oak church, Crepsy prayed fer 
our faults. Crepsy said faith would 


ich 


cure them faults. But he’s er liar!, 
I’ve prayed fer up of er year—since 
hit fust come ter me that I loved you 
an’ that you was mo’ ter me than my 
hope of salvation. I’ve prayed till the 
words shriveled my mouth an’ twisted 
my tongue like red-oak bark, kase I 
knowed hit didn’t do no good, an’ the 
words what ought ter been prayers was 
cuss words.” 

Dee was frightened at his fierce 
words. But she caught his rigid arm 
as he sat braced against it, hugging it 
close, her cheek against his shoulder. 

“Tink.” Her voice was firm with 
confidence. “You couldn’ have no 
fault as black at that. Kase ef yer did, 
secret er no secret, hit wouldn’ be hid 
from me. I’d know it. but ef yer 
think yer has, tell me "bout hit, then— 
then—I—we'll pray hit off.” 

He leaped suddenly to his feet and 
turned upon her so fiercely that she 
shrank back as though he had struck 
at her. 

“Pray it off!” he cried. “Yer 
mought as well say pray the head offen 
my shoulders er the liver outen my 
body. Hit’s part of me! An’ ef yer 
ever finds hit out yer’ll run from me 
like yer would from er dog with hydro- 
phoby.” 

Before she could recover herself, be- 
fore she could form any words to re- 
ply, he had strode away, and the bushes 
swung back after his passing, to close 
him from her sight. 

It was almost night now, and as 
he swung arcoss a blackjack ridge and 
into a path that crossed the branch, on 
the other side of which he had left 
his horse, there came toward him five 
little red shotes, trailing their ways in 
single file homeward through the dusk. 

They belonged toyWarrick Slater, 
Dee’s father, and were well fattened. 
Tink estimated that they would weigh 
nearly a hundred pounds each. 

Gentled by hand feeding, the pigs 
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moved only slightly from his path and 
grunted and squealed about his legs. 

Tink halted. He gave a quick, wild 
look about him. He glanced down at 
the nearest pig, his fingers twitching. 
Then, resolutely throwing back his 
shoulders, he turned and walked on. 

Sut one shote, doubtless encouraged 
by Tink’s pause, ran squealing behind 
him, begging for something to eat. 

Again Tink stopped. The pig stood, 
his snout elevated, grunting softly, 
looking up into his face. 

Tink’s hands were gripped at his 
sides. The perspiration broke out on 
his forehead and trickled down over 
his face. 

“Git erway from here, hog!” he 
shouted fiercely, his voice hoarse, al- 
most inarticulate. 

Then suddenly he swooped upon the 
shote like a hawk upon its prey. His 
left arm encircled the pig’s body just 
behind the forelegs; the fingers of his 
right hand gripped about its jaws, 
clamping them shut, so that the attempt 
at a surprised squeal ended in ineffec- 
tual muffled liitle sounds that would 
not carry beyond a few yards, 

With the pig beneath his arm, he 
dashed off down the path and _ into 
the shadows of the trees along the 
branch. Emerging presently, he 
mounted his horse and rode away at 
a gallop, the reins hanging loosely from 
the pommel of the saddle, the well- 
trained little mare picking her way over 
the rough woods road. 

In front of a miserable shack, down 
below a hill, close to the edge of a 
swamp, the mare stopped of her own 
accord. Tink swung from the saddle, 
and, going around the side of the shack 
to the rear, dropped the shote into a 
small pen built of round pine holes. 

With his hands gripped on the side 
of the pen, he half leaned, looking down 
with unseeing eyes, cursing bitterly the 
source of the urge that had prompted 
him to this deed—an urge that he could 
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no more resist than he could stay the 
rhythmic inflation and contraction of 
his healthy lungs to supply his life’s 
breath. 

While he stood there, an old man 
came from the shack bearing a torch 
which flamed redly in the darkness that 
had now fallen. An unkempt beard 
straggled over his face; his hair, long 
uncut, crept out from beneath the non- 
descript old hat and hung down his 
neck and down the side of his head. 

There was no word spoken between 
father and son. Jacob Hall went first 
to look into the pen, holding his torch 
so that it would illumine the interior. 
Then, having gone to place the flaming 
brand beside a large blackened pot, he 
filled the pot from a rain barrel, set 
lightwood chunks about it, and soon the 
flames were crackling and mounting 
into the night, with sparks that soared 
above and snapped into extinction in 
the upper darkness. For the sooner 
the shote was dressed and packed down 
in salt in the barrel standing in one 
corner of the shack, the less chance 
there was of its fate ever being discov- 
ered. 

Tink went slowly into the house. 
Standing for a moment before the big 
fireplace, he kicked the smoldering 
chunks into a brighter glow. He took 
a skillet from the hearth, and, having 
set it on the greasy table, he drew up 
a chair and began his supper, eating 
directly from the cooking utensil. As 
the flames on the hearth grew brighter, 
the tumbled interior of the shack stood 
revealed. 

To this place, when he was a young 
man, Jacob Hall had brought his wife. 
Even then, having been built to house 
negro turpentine hands, it had fallen 
into disuse, 

The woman had made no effort to 
etter the hovel to which her husband 
iad brought her. She took life as she 
found it. Here she bore her three sons, 
saw them grow into healthy young ani- 
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mals who fought on the floor of the 
shack over the food that Jacob brought 
in and which she cooked over the fire 
on the hearth and set before them in 
the skillet. 

But even the feeble struggle that she 
made against life proved too much for 
her. So she laid herself down on the 
bed that was nothing but a wide bunk 
constructed in one corner of the shack, 
and died. 

Jacob Hall was never known to 
work. Those who knew him did not 
find his means of livelihood a mystery. 
For they knew that in a country where 
half-wild cattle and hogs, whose owners 
gathered them but seldom, ranged the 
pine levels and swamps; where the 
streams yielded plenty of fish for one 
who was willing to sit all day with the 
patience of inertia, a man could feed 
his family and clothe them, after a 
fashion. 

When the three young Halls were 
old enough, without any help from their 
father, they had built for themselves 
a sleeping pen out of pine poles with 
the ends notched and crossed. Uncov- 
ered openings for windows and doors, 
a roof of rived pine boards, and a thick 
bed of dry pine straw and corn shucks, 
into which they burrowed in cold 
weather, completed the arrangement. 
During the past year Tink had built a 
rough shed for his horse. 

And after this fashion the three Hall 
boys had grown and developed into 
big, husky men, in the order of their 
age a drunkard, a murderer, and a thief, 

But whereas the iniquities of Lem 
and Jo stood forth so that all might 
see, Tink had never been caught at his 
thieving. He might have been sus- 
pected at times; but, with the subtle 
cunning with which the monomaniac 
often hides his proclivities, he had es- 
caped. 

Little more than a year ago, over at 
the dance at Bunk Hardy’s, when, in 
defense of little Dee Slater, Tink had 
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thrashed Bud Sellers, the bully of the 
countryside, his metamorphosis had 
begun. 

In everything but this secret fault 
he had become all that a man should 
who is determined to marry the girl 
of his choice. He had fought with 
himself to conquer that fault, and when 
he realized that it was hopeless he had 
gone this evening to tell Dee that he 
was unworthy, 

But her happiness, their love, and 
her faith in him were so steadfast that 
he had not been able to speak. 

He was in his turpentine orchard 
over on the Kelly section next morning 
when the coming dawn first streaked 
the east. Until noon he worked with 
a sort of desperate fury, driving his 
hack along the faces of the bleeding 
pines. After the noon hour, having 
fastened a grain~sack about his waist 
for an apron, with his bucket and flat 
steel dipper he filled three barrels with 
crude, each worth thirty dollars. 

As the shadows deepened, he threw 
off the apron and made his way slowly 
to the little unfinished cabin, into the 
building of which he had woven so 
many happy dreams. But he could not 
bring himself to work on it this eve- 
ning. Instead, he saddled his horse, 
which was tied beneath the shade of 
an oak near by, mounted, and rode 
over to Warrick Slater’s farm. 

He rode up to the lot gate, dis- 
mounted, and tied his horse. He went 
through the lot into the back yard. 
Dee and her father were on the little 
back porch. 

Dee looked up at him, then again 
dropped her eyes to the task she was 
performing, the rich color suffusing her 
cheeks and throat. Warrick nodded 
shortly. 

“T wants ter git er drink, Warrick,” 
Tink said. 

“Tle’p yo’se’f,” replied the farmer, 
nodding toward the board well on the 
end of the porch. “Dee, git the bucket.” 
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Then he moved grumpily into the 
house, while Dee came to stand beside 
Tink as he drew the water from the 
well. They both breathed more freely 
in her father’s absence. Tink whis- 
pered something to her. She blushed, 
nodded her head, and smiled. Neither 
referred to their troubled conversation 
of the evening before. 

Then Tink took his seat on the edge 
of the porch, his legs dangling, and Dee 
returned to her task. 

“What yer doin’?” he presently 
asked. 2 

She lifted the corner of a piece of 
sacking to reveal an enormous steel 
bear trap, the spread of which when 
set would, be nearly a foot, its saw- 
teeth jaws'now grimly clenched. 

“Gee! That’s er hum-dinger! Yo’ 
paw goin’ ter trap some?” 

“He says somethin’ has been stealin 
his corn an’ he’s goin’ ter set fer it. I 
reckon he means over in his river- 
swamp field. Must be er bear.” 

“That'll sho’ hold ’im.” 

“Hit sho will. But, Tink, hit seems 
plum cruel ter catch anything in er 
trap like this, even er bear.” 

“Let’s see it, an’ see how it works.” 

With the aid of a short pole, they 
succeeded after some difficulty in pres 
ing down the heavy springs and set 
the trap. Then, while Dee stepped 
cautiously back, holding aside her 
skirts, he dropped onto the pan a stick 
about an inch in thickness. The heavy 
jaws seemed to leap upward 
crunched the stick in two as if it 
been a match. 

“Hit’s plum cruelty, Tink, I say, ter 
catch any critter in er thing like that.” 

“Hit’ll sho be in misery,” he acknowl- 
edged slowly, “with that thing fastened 
on hits leg mebbe all night. I useter 
trap coon .n’ foxes some, but when I 
seen how the po’ varmints suffered, 
sometimes gnawin’ off their foot an’ 
leavin’ hit in the trap, I quit.” 

She walked with him out to his horse. 
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Before mounting, standing so that the 
little madre cut off any view from the 
house, he caught her for a moment 
in his arms, then swung into the saddle 
and galloped off, turning to wave his 
hat as she stood looking after him. 

That evening he fed the last of his 
corn to the mare. As he poured the 
ears into the box from which he fed 
her, and the necessity for replenishing 
his store became manifest, the tempta- 
tion that he had been dreading came 
over him. He had intended to purchase 
a supply of corn that day; but, in his 
unhappiness, he had forgotten it. He 
knew, however, that would not have 
saved him. “% 

There was another means for supply- 
ing the corn, a means of which he had 
already availed himself twice, each 
time despising himself with an added 
vehemence for not being able to re- 
sist the urge that drove him on to his 
sin. 

In the very lot that he had so re- 
cently left stood Warrick Slater’s well- 
filled corncrib. The walls were made 
of skinned poles, left with an inch or 
two between so that the winter winds, 
sifting through, would kill the weevils. 
One of these poles, well up toward the 
top, had a crook in the middle, so that 
the space to its neighbor, at this place, 
was more than a hand’s width. By 
thrusting his toes into a crack lower 
down a man could climb and hold while 
he let one arm through the larger space 
to reach the corn within the crib. As 
the opening was well back, there was 
small chance of any one getting feed 
from within noticing the corn that was 
stolen for a long time, anyway. 

On this evening no drunkard ever 
fought harder against the cravings of 
his morbid appetite, no slave to a 
vicious drug ever struggled with more 
hopeless impotency against its seductive 
call than did Tink Hall against the in- 
satiate craving to satisfy that part of 
him which was a thief. 
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When the struggle was at last over, 
he found himself down near the swamp, 
wandering aimlessly, his clothing satu- 
rated to the waist with the early dew. 

He swung up toward the shack, mov- 
ing with nervous haste, the thieving 
instinct, having once gained the as- 
cendancy, rapidly taking possession of 
him. 

He secured a sack and set out on 
foot to walk the three miles to the 
Slater place. Having once yielded, he 
was conscious only of a pleasing sensa- 
tion. As surely as any dope fiend who 
injects the insidious cocaine into his 
life’s blood is drugged, Tink Hall, the 
man, was drugged by the satisfaction 
of indulging the vice that arose within 
him and crushed all the rest of him 
into subjection. 

When he reached the lot he was all 
the crafty thief, dodging about among 
the shadows, hiding himself from the 
light of the young-moon that now rode 
well up in the heavens, 

Ile reached the corncrib, climbed up, 
clung with his right hand while he 
thrust his left arm through the opening. 

Almost immediately, as he groped 
downward for an ear of corn, his hand 
was suddenly gripped. He started 
back, seeking to withdraw his arm. A 
cow bell within the crib clanged loudly. 
In cold terror he desisted, realizing 
what had happened. 

Within the crib a steel trap had been 
set. A cow bell had been attached 
to give the alarm when the thief was 
caught. He remembered the bear trap 
with the teeth along its vicious jaws. 
These teeth had doubtless met through 
his hand, so that there was no possible 
escape unless he deliberately pulled un- 
til his hand was shredded into bits. 
his would take time, if he could ac- 
complish it at all. And the cow bell! 
Warrick Slater would come out to find 
him. And—and—perhaps Dee also 
would come. 

At thought of the girl, a sickening 


dizziness swept over him. He grew 
weak and faint. He could not reach 
the ground because of his imprisoned 
hand. Desperately he clung with the 
other, his toes in a crack between the 
lower poles of the crib. 

tie could imagine her standing there 
watching him, could see the love and 
faith and trust for him die out of her 
eyes as she saw the man of whom she 
had refused to believe any evil a trapped 
thief. 

Why hadn’t he had the moral cour- 
age to tell her, as he had intended to 
do? Then at least she could have re- 
membered him as having protected her 
from himself, 

She must not find him there! The 
enormity of such a crime toward the 
girl whom he loved beyond all measure 
overwhelmed him. Slowly, gradually 
he would shred his hand through the 
teeth of the trap. Perhaps, with in- 
finite caution, he could do so without 
disturbing the bell. 

But at the slightest movement of his 
arm the bell again clanged loudly. 

He looked wildly about. For a mo- 
ment he clung there inert, the perspira- 
tion, cold and clammy, breaking out 
upon his face. He could feel it trick- 
ling down along the ridge of his back- 
bone beneath his blue denim shirt. His 
thoughts raced madly. 

Then, with a sudden determination, 
he raised his head and turned it to bury 
his strong white teeth in the muscle 
of his left arm, just below the shoulder. 
Before he would let her find him thus 
he would gnaw off his arm and leave 
it dangling, as any trapped fox might 
have done. 

As he sank his teeth up to the gums 
into the flesh of his arm, the sharp pain 
that shot up through his shoulder and 
neck gave him a kind of savage joy. 
Then he saw her. 

Standing by the corner of the crib, 
she was in the shadow. But he could 
see her eyes, wide and staring and 
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dazed, like those of a sleepwalker. It 
was as though the sight of him was so 
horrible that her brain refused to reg- 
ister what her eyes sought to transmit. 
And all he could do was to hang there, 
his teeth still sunk into his arm. 

How long they stared at one another 
in horror and amazement: he never 
knew. Even when Warrick Slater’s 
nasal drawl broke the silence the sound 
came to Tink’s ears as though from 
afar. off, and as 1f through the moan 
of a strong wind in the pines. 

“Waal, waal! So I ketched yer, did 
I? Seein’s believin’, Dee. Take er good 
look. This here’s the man what would 
marry -yer—er—triflin’ thief! Yer 
wouldn’t be’lieve me when I tole yer 
one of his breed wasn’t fitten ter litter 
the yearth. I been suspectin’ ’im an’ I 
laid low. Look good, Dee. We'll 
turn ’im go terreckly, with the mark 
on ’im what I know that old bear trap’s 
lef’, an’ ef he ever shows his face 
*mongst decént folks ergin we'll ask 
‘im where he got that mark.” 

Warrick mumbled on and on, walk- 
ing up close to Tink, looking at him 
efrom both sides. but Tink paid no 
attention to him, scarcely heard hirh. 
He just clung, his wide eyes fixed on 
those of the girl. 

As in a dream, he saw her turn, pass 
from the shadow into the moonlight, 
and flit away toward the house, her 
long, dark hair streaming behind her. 

Warrick remarked on her leaving, 
chuckled, went into the corncrib, and 
was presently fumbling with the chain 
of the trap, the bell jangling discor- 
dantly. 

“Pull hit out, yer blamed polecat,” 
he called when the chain was unfas- 


tened. “The trap’ll go through the 
crack. We'll have ter git hit off out 
there.” 


Tink pulled out his hand with the 
trap fastened to it, and stepped down 
to the ground, the chain rasping out 
between the poles. Then, with a shock 


of surprise, he saw that what had 
gripped him was a small steel trap 
commonly used in catching rats and the 
smallest of game. And the jaws of this 
had been wrapped about with strips of 
cloth. 

With his thumb and forefinger he 
pressed down the spring and released 
his hand. Not even an abrasion had 
been left in the skin, as he saw when 
he stepped back from the shadow that 
hung close to the corncrib out into the 
moonlight. He was still holding the 
trap in his hand, stupidly gazing at it 
when Warrick rejoined him. 

Warrick was a grotesque figure as 
he moved toward Tink. 
headed, barefooted, and, in the haste of 
dressing, the tafl of his shirt had been 
left to hang loose on the outside of 
his trousers. At sight of the small trap 
in Tink’s hand he darted forward. 

“Is that thing what had yer? Do 
tell! I bet yer that gal’s been mon- 
keyin’, 1 sot the bear trap ergin her 
wishes, kase she said hit was cruel. 
Hit oughter tore yo’ han’ plum off, 
you low-down thief! Now git offen 
my place!” 

Tink dropped the little trap to the 
ground, and, with his head hung low, 
turned slowly away. He had gone but 
a few steps, however, when there was 
a rush of light footsteps, a sharp ex- 
clamation from Warrick, and Dee was 
beside him, a small bundle under her 
arm. 

Warrick took hold of her and tried 
to draw her back, but she wrenched 
herself free and clung to Tink. In 
amazement he had stopped and turned 
about. 

“Dee—Dee, aire syer crazy, child? 
What yer doin’? Come ’way from that 
varmint!” cried her father. 

She turned to face him; then, stand- 
ing with her back close to Tink, her 
head almost touching his shoulder: 

“I’m goin’ with Tink, paw. I didn’t 
know it was him yer was after; but 


He was bare- 
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I couldn’ let yer mangle up nobody like 
that. The mark of his sin is on his 
soul, paw. but I’m goin’ with ’im.” 

Realizing now what Dee was doing, 
that she would go away with him in 
his shame, Tink spoke, his voice sound- 
ing hoarse and unnatural: 

“Go ter yo’ paw, Dee. Yer couldn’ 
eo ‘long with sich as me. An’ I swear 
ter yer—I swear ter yer by the love 
that’s helt me er coward—that yer’ll 
never see me no mo’,” 

She turned on him fiercely then, grip- 

ping the shirt over his broad chest, 
looking up into his face, her eyes blaz- 
ing: 
“Tink, ef you aire er thief I knows 
it’s kase yer can’t help it. Ef yer 
could, the love yer has fer me would 
have cured yer. Do yer think I would 
sen’ yer away with this thing that yer 
can’t help? I'll go with yer, Tink. We 
can’t go ter the little house on the Kelly 
section of lan’. Not yit, Tink. Not 
vit. Hit wouldn’ be right. An’ we 
can’t git married; kase we couldn’ take 
our shame, as we stands now, befo’ 
God. But we'll go hide away some- 
wheres, away from decent folks.” 

\nd he had thought that she would 
recoil, shrink away, run from him! 


He grasped her shoulders, one hand 
on each. He forced her slowly back- 
vard, step by step, to Warrick Slater, 
who, when he realized what she was 
bout to do, had stood as though para- 


lyzed. 
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As Warrick put his arms about Dee 
and held her, Tink stepped back. Rais- 
ing his head, he looked the old man 
squarely in the eyes. 

“Warrick,” he said fiercely, “yer 
failed ter set yo’ mark on me. But 
here’s the mark that’ll brand me as a 

£1” 

He caught the blue denim shirt over 
his left shoulder, and, with a power- 
ful wrench, tore away the sleeve, the 
cloth clinging and ripping, so that the 
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side of his shirt also stood open, re- 
vealing the white skin beneath. In the 
moonlight he pointed to the two half- 
circular wounds where his teeth had 
bitten into his arm. 

“So long as this curse holds this here 
mark is goin’ ter be lef’? where folks 
kin see. Ef so be I’m ever sot free, 
I'll come back atter yo’ gal. An’ the 
mark’ll be kivered. That’s er bargain, 
Warrick Slater—er bargain twixt you 
an’ me. Dee don’t need no bargain. 

“She’d tek me now—me an’ my sin. 
She’d crawl erway with me inter some 
hole so’s ter give me the comfort of 
her lov e.” 

His voice had risen until, hysterically, 
he cried aloud. His face was turned 
heavenward, and his arms were raised 
above his head, that one from which 
the sleeve had been torn, with darkly 
marked streaks, gleaming white in the 
moonlight. 

“Little Dee, who’s pure enough fer 
the comp’ny of angels, would stick ter 
me—me—er thief!” 

His voice had choked and broken. 
He turned quickly and ran across the 
lot. With a catlike spring he vaulted 
the high fence. As he landed on the 
other side a strange, wild laugh rang 
out. 

\s he entered a blackjack thicket, 
smashing through the bushes like a 
steer that has been frightened and runs 
blindly, the wild laugh sounded again. 
I'rom far down on the slope of Sandy 
Hill the word “thief” floated back to 
them. And from within the reaches 
of Hurricane Swamp their straining 
ears presently caught again the sound 
of that fearful laugh, now so faint with 
the distance that it was mingled almost 
indistinguishably with the whispering 
of the wind through the intervening 
pines. 


Another summer came round. Out- 
side, the night was riotous with moon- 
light and the trilling songs of mocking- 












birds. In the little kitchen, seated at 
the oilcloth-covered table, in the yellow 
glow of a small kerosene lamp, Dee 
read slowly and haltingly from the old 
Bible, which, among other family relics 
between its pages, held a withered fern 
from her’ mother’s wedding bouquet. 
In another place was a flattened yellow 
blossom from the little posy her mother 
had held in her hand as she lay in her 
coffin. Warrick sat, hunched in his 
chair, by the open window. 

In her Bible readings, when the 
dishes had been cleared away after sup- 
per, Dee turned often to a certain chap- 
ter in Genesis. To-night was an anni- 
versary, the saddest in her young life. 
She read slowly from this chapter now, 
pronouncing the words after her own 
fashion: 

“*An’ the Lord set er mark upun 
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Cain, les’ any findin’ ’im sh’u’d kill 
‘im.’ Paw’—she looked up, holding 
the place with the finger with which 
she had traced fhe words—“paw, what 
kind of mark yer reckon hit was the 
Lord set on Cain?” 

“T don’t know, honey. But hit was 
ter las’ fer all his life.” 

They were both silent, thoughtful, 
recalling the night just a year ago when 
another mark had been set, recalling 
the vow that had been taken by the 
man who carried it. 

Out on the little back porch old Bingo 
growled, bayed loudly, but presently 
thumped his tail vociferously on the 
floor. A quick step sounded, and as 
Dee and Warrick turned hastily Tink 
stood before them in the doorway. His 
left arm was covered by the sleeve of 
his blue denim shirt. 
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BLACKMAILERS CAUGHT BY TRICK BOX 


TRICK box, apparently containing money, but in reality fitted with a re- 


volver and 


signal flare, resulted in the capture of seven young Italia: 


who are charged with blackmail at Bridgeport, Connecticut. They confessed 
they planned to blow up manufacturing plants unless their demands for money 


were met. 


The capture followed the receipt by Dwight C. Wheeler, superinten 


dent of 


a shears concern, of a letter demanding twenty thousand dollars. 
Wheeler was to leave the money at a spot designated by the blackmailers. 
Superintendent of Police Patrick J. Flanagan enlisted the services of a gun- 


smith to construct a trap. 


inside a wooden box the size of a shoe box. 
In front of the muzzle of the gun was 


fastened a string with a weight on it. 


’ 


A revolver with a “hair trigger” was fashioned 


To the trigger of the revolver was 


tacked a fuse, which would touch off a red flare similar to those used as warning 


signals on railroads. 


1: 


Fourteen plain-clothes men, disguised as day laborers, lay in hiding, con- 


cealing themselves in bushes about the box. At twenty minutes afte 


er midnight 


Luigi Papella entered the lot. He stole over to the spot where the money was 


to be found. 


A sharp explosion sounded as the blank cartridge went off, followed by a 


flare of red light, ignited by the revolver 


shot. Papella dropped the box, tem- 


porarily blinded by the red light. Fourteen revolvers were leveled at him as 
he stood dazed in the middle of the lot, and the police sprang from the bushes. 
He had not a chance to escape. He was brought to police headquarters where 


he told the names of his companions. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
HILE Judith Richards is waiting in the drawing-room for her husband, Major Richards, a man 


slides in through the portiéres. 


Me rifles the safe while Judith dozes. 


Intending te read a 


document he has taken from the safe, he creeps toward a side electric bulb. As he does so, a hand 


that clutches a dagger reaches out from behind the porti@res and stabs him fatally. 


Later Judith 


awakens, finds the prostrate body, and cuts a locket from the manm’s watch chain. She has just de- 


tached it, when Major Richards enters. 


Fergusen, a detective, learms that Major Richards and his wife are guests of Mr. Robert Hale 
and his wife, who is out at a reception with her brother-in-law, John Hale. Mr. Robert Hale is ill 
in bed. Mrs Hale and John arrive as the detective’s cxamination is proceeding. Jehn Hale identi- 
fies the murdered safe breaker as his stepson, Austin. No clews are found except the pair of shears 
which Judith Richards dropped when she clipped the locket from the dead mam. It is learned also 
that John Hale and his stepson, Austin, were both in love with Robert Hale’s secretary, Polly Davis. 
John Hale intimates that the motive for the murder was robbery, as a valuable amtique watch, 


which always hung on Austin’s chain, is missing. 


Judith Richards goes to see Frank Latimer, a 
they have just been bought from Major Richards. 


stockbroker, to sell some stocks, but finds that 


Mrs. Hale shows Polly Davis part of a note, written by Austin Hale in New York, stating that 
he was leaving for San Francisco on the evening of the murder. Mrs. Hale found the note in 


Judith’s electric car, 


Robert Hale agrees to give Polly Davis a holiday, but Polly refuses to take it, Later Judith 


discovers that jewels are missing, including the 
lolly Davis resigns and leaves town. 


locket which she had snipped from Austin’s chain. 


Richards discovers that a dictograph has been installed in his rooms, showing that he is sus- 
pected. A messenger arrives from a jeweler’s with the missing antique watch which he delivers to 
Jobn Hale, telling him that Major Richards left it with him to be repaired. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DANCING SILHOUETTES. 


RN hearing the slam of the front 
door behind her uncle and 
Frank Latimer, Judith went 
to the windowed alcove of the 
library, overlooking the street on which 
their house faced, and, concealed from 
the view of passers-by, she watched 
John Hale and his companion enter the 
former’s touring car and drive off. Not 
until the car had turned the corner did 
she relax her vigilant attitude; then, 
turning, she paced up and down the 
floor. She could not keep still; her 
nerves were aquiver, her brain on fire. 

How had Austin’s antique watch 
come into her husband’s possession? 
\gain and again her lips framed the 
same question—with but the one an- 
wer: Richards must have taken it from 
Austin’s dead body. But why—why? 
Austin was wearing the watch when 





murdered ; that she could swear to, for 
she had taken the Mispah locket from 
off its chain in that awful moment when 
she had first discovered his body, and 
left the watch, with its dangling broken 
chain, in his pocket. 

What was it her husband had told 
her? She pressed her fingers against 
her throbbing temples in an effort to re- 
member. He had returned just as she 
reached the hall, had carried her, uncon- 
scious, to their boudoir, revived her, 
gone downstairs for a bottle of bro- 
mides, and discovered Austin, lying, 
murdered, in the library. She whitened 
to the lips at the thought of it all. Had 
he seized the opportunity to rifle her 
father’s safe, the door of which was 
open, before sending for the coroner 
and police? 

He had sold valve stock belonging to 
her which had disappeared that night 
from the safe, and now—Judith raised 
her hands in silent, passionate protest— 
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if Joe, in dire need of money, had 
yielded to sudden, overwhelming temp- 
tation and taken her stock, why—why 
had he stolen Austin’s watch? It could 
bring him no money return, for the first 
attempt to sell it would center suspi- 
sion upon him, 

If he had been so mad as to steal the 
vatch, as well as the stock, why had 
he been so foolhardy as to send it to 
a watchmaker to have the chain re- 
paired and trusted to any messenger to 
return it to him unknown to others? 

Judith stopped short in her restless 
walk as a sudden idea occurred to her. 
Was her husband a kleptomaniac? Had 
he yielded to an imsane impulse to steal ? 
Judith racked her brain to remember 
what she had heard of kleptomania— 
that it was a recognized mental de- 
rangement, an irresponsible and _ irre- 
sistible propensity to steal, and that the 
kleptomaniac cared nothing for the ob- 
jects stolen as soon as the craze to steal 
was gratified. But Joe had cared 
enough to sell her valve stocks. That 
might have been a sane act, Judith ac- 
knowledged to herself bitterly, but to 
take a useless watch which would 
surely involve him in another and 
greater crime was the act of insanity. 

Would involve him—it had already 
involved him. Judith’s breath came 
faster and perspiration appeared in 
beads on her forehead. She knew John 
Hale’s stubborn will, his passionate af- 
fection for Polly Davis—he would 
move heaven and earth to*convict her 
husband. What more likely than that 
he was.already at police headquarters 
swearing out a warrant for his arrest? 

Judith’s loyalty to her husband was 
instantly in arms. He might be a klep- 
tomaniac, if so he was to be pitied and 
protected; but he was not a murderer— 
Judith’s faith remained unshaken; with 
all her woman’s wit she would prove 
him worthy of her trust and devotion, 
and clear him of any suspicion of com- 
plicity in Austin’s murder. 


But how to go about it? The locket 
had disappeared while she and her hus- 
band were sitting in the boudoir, 
through which the thief had to pass to 
enter the bedroom. There was but one 
person, to her knowledge, to whom the 
locket was of vital importance—Polly 
Davis, and she, Judith, had informed 
Polly that it was in her possession only 
a short time before its disappearance. 
Sut the only living persons who had 
had an opportunity to steal her jewelry 
were—herself or her husband. 

Judith shuddered—had Joe’s thieving 
propensities caused him to take her jew- 
elry? Her back had been toward him 
when he went to get her a glass of wa- 
ter, but even if there had been time for 
him to slip into their bedroom and get 
the jewelry, where had he hidden it 
without her seeing him? 

“Hello, Judith,” called a cheery voice 
from the doorway, and Judith whirled 
around with a violent start and saw 
Doctor McLane, black bag in hand, 
standing regarding her. “I have just 
been upstairs treating Anna’s ankle, and 
stopped in here on my way out to see if 
any one was at home.” 

“Come in, doctor!” she exclaimed. 
“You have arrived in answer to my 
thoughts.” 


As he took her extended hand in 


greeting he glanced quickly at her—her 
palm was dry and hot to the touch; 
instantly his fingers sought her pulse. 

“Come, Judith, this won’t do,” he re- 
monstrated gravely. “Your pulse is 
pounding like a mill race. I have cau- 
tioned you before a 

“Please, doctor, don’t scold,” she 
pleaded. “It is only caused by momen- 
tary excitement; I'll calm down after a 
talk with you.” 

“Will you?” doubtfully. “Well, fire 
away.” 

Judith wheeled a chair around. ‘Do 
sit down,” she coaxed. “I can’t think 
of a thing to say while you stand with 
that air of bolting.” 
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McLane laughed as he followed her 
wishes, placing the black bag within 
reach. “I am all attention,” he de- 
clared; “go ahead.” 

“Can kleptomania be cured?” 

McLane stared at her; the question 
Was unexpected. 

“Not permanently,” he replied, and 
Judith, who was toying with a fan 
which was attached to a silk cord about 
her neck, raised it to her lips to hide 
their trembling. 

Wit 


“Symptoms?” The surgeon was dis- 


Vhat are its symptoms?” she asked. 


tinctly puzzled by her questions. “It 
is a mental derangement usuaily found 
among the wealthy class, for the craze 
lies in the act of stealing and the article 
stolen is of indifference to the genuine 
kleptomaniac and is often of no value 
wl \ thicf steals for gain for 
himself l 

7 soe h paused, and a mo- 
ment later Doctor McLane, who had 


} ] ‘ 1 ; . ° 7 arlaacet 1 
been openly studying her, of which she 


was ‘totally unconscious, roused her 
her bitter thoughts. 
‘Where is your mother and Major 
Richards?” he inquired. 
have gone to Walter Reed 
Major de Fevre,” she 
“IT did not feel equal to the 
| 


eave me here 


tat to see 
explained. 
long trip and had them 
after a short turn on the speedway.” 
“Tt would have been better had you 
stayéd out in the fresh air,” commented 
McLane frankly. “You are brooding 
too much, Judith; I fear,” with a keen 
glance at her, “Austin’s death has up- 





c 


et you more than you realize.” 
“We are all 
‘And the suspense—not knowing who 


upset,” she admitted. 
SI 


is guilty of the crime is terrible.’ 
“Could it have been 


paused a moment. 


cLane shook his head. ‘“!mpossi- 
ble, judging from the nature of the 
wound,” he insisted. 
proved that.” 
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Judith straightened up. “You were 
present at the autopsy, were you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Doctor ” — Judith’s hesitation 
was perceptible as she toyed with her 
fan. “Do you believe that Austin was 
stabbed with a pair of shears?” 

“That is a difficult question to answer 
offhand, Judith,” he replied gravely. 
“Austin’s death was caused by a punc- 
tured wound. These wounds, Judith, 
are generally smaller in circumference 
than the weapon used, for the skin is 
ent ; 








stretched and yields to a certain ex 
therefore the wound might have been 
inflicted with long, slender shea1 

Judith considered his answer in si- 
lence, a silence which seemed endless to 
the busy surgeon. Finally, with a glance 
at her and another at the dial of the 
clock, he rose and picked up his bag. 

“J must go, Judith,” he said. “Take 
my advice, child, and lie down for a 


while; if you don’t, you will be on my 


” 


list of patients. Please doas I ask you.” 

lew could resist McLane’s charming 

smile, and Judith’s “I will” was prompt. 
1 


She experienced a strange reluctance to 
have him go, and only an exertion of her 
vill power prevented her from calling 
him back as she closed the front door 
on his retreating figure. In 

Judith did her best to comp 
McLane’s request; but she cot 


till on the bed, and finally, un- 


1 - 1 ‘ 
Mer bed- 


room, 
with 
not lie 

able long 
motion, s 


the boud ir 


rer to control her desire for 
he got up and wandered into 


‘rom there she went to 


her father’s den. He was not there, 
and Judith, with a glance into his bed- 
room, closed the door and, going over 
to his desk, sat down before it and went 
carefully through his paper 
It was dusk, the early dusk 
Judith again en- 


tered the library. Anna, the waitre 


of a win- 





ter arternoon, 
ress 
ess, 


had not performed her usu uties of 
hts, and Judith 





turning on the electric lig 


contented herself with switching on 
the lamp nearest her father’s safe. 
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Dropping on her knees before it, she 
propped a playing card on a stool be- 
side her and, placing her hand on the 
knob of the steel door, turned the dial. 
It was slow, laborious work, and _ per- 
spiration trickled into Judith’s eyes and 
she saw but dimly the knave of hearts 
—the red of the playing card alone 
showed up plainly. A last twist of her 
wrist and the heavy steel door swung 
backward, and Judith sank down in a 
crouching position to rest her cramped 
muscles. 

She was still looking directly inside 
the safe when a_ handkerchief was 
drawn across her eyes and a hand de- 
tached the wire connecting her ear 
phone and the little electric battery 
which she wore tucked inside her belt. 
Completely taken by surprise and too 
paralyzed to move, Judith sat motion- 
less as the hand, having completed its 
mission, slid around and covered her 
mouth; then, before she could scramble 
to her feet, hands dragged her back- 
ward until she felt herself resting 
against a table leg. It took but a mo- 
ment to lash her to it; the next instant 
a handkerchief gag replaced the hand 
across her mouth. 

For what seemed an eternity Judith 
sat without motion, cut off from sound, 
from sight. 

Surely the distorted silhouettes danc- 
ing before her vision were creatures of 
her imagination, or could it be the shad- 
ows of real people seen through the 
folds of the handkerchief ? 

Bound, blindfolded, gagged, de- 
prived of her ear phone, and her hear- 
ing deadened by nature, Judith’s heart 
was beating with suffocating rapidity. 
She must get aid—aid before she 
fainted. Instinctively she bit and wor- 
ried her gag, and the handkerchief, in- 
securely tied, parted finally. Judith 
filled her lungs with air, moistened her 
parched lips, and tried to call for help. 

The whispered cry reached only to 
the confines of the room—to Judith’s 


ears no sound penetrated, and she 
waited in agony. Had her shout car- 
ried beyond the library? Surely the 
maids, her father—some one must hear 
her? 

She opened her mouth for another 
attempt, and an oblong object was 
thrust between her teeth and lashed 
around her head. Once again she was 
left to herself. The excruciating pain 
produced by the new gag caused Judith 
to clench her teeth against it so as to 
relieve the pressure. 

Judith had lost all track of time, when 
suddenly she felt the cords binding her 
to the table leg loosened and, as con- 
sciousness left her, she was lifted up- 
ward, a dead weight. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
EDGED TOOLS. 


OBERT HALE crossed the central 
hall and entered the library with 
the haste characteristic of him. He 
stopped on finding only a solitary light 
burning and switched on the other lamps 
until the library was flooded with light. 
“Hello!” he exclaimed, catching sight 
of Major Richards standing in front of 
the fireplace. “Glad vou are ready for 
dinner. If I am hungry, joe, Mrs. 
Hale is always late; she never has a 
well-regulated appetite.” 

Richards laughed. “Your wife told 
me not to change into a dinner coat,” 
he explained, glancing apologetically at 
his sack suit. “She said we were so 
late in getting back from Walter Reed 
Hospital that there was not time.” 

“Beastly bore changing for dinner.” 
Hale wandered aimlessly about the li- 
brary. “Agatha insists upon it, so——” 
A shrug completed the sentence. “See 
that you imbue Judith with the idea 
that you are master, and you will en- 
joy future peace of mind.” 

“T cannot conceive Judith ever re- 
quiring a master,” Richards replied a 
trifle heatedly, and Hale laughed. 
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“You are young and you haven’t been 
married long,” he remarked indulgently. 
“Where’s Judith? 

“She hasn't come down yet.” Rich- 
ards removed his foot from the brass 
fire iron and stood with his back to the 
mantel, “I plan to take Judith to Palm 
Beach on Thursday.” 

You do, eh?” and Hale looked taken 
aback. 

“Yes,” steadily. 
strong.” 

Hale did not reply; instead he scru- 
tinized his son-in-law from his well- 

hod foot to the top of his short-cropped 


“Judith is not 


1 


hair. There was an air of distinction, 
of courage, in Richards’ carriage and 
in his firm chin and clear eyes, eyes 

hich did not waver before Hale’s pene- 
trating glance. 

“That is not a bad plan of yours,” 
finally. “Perhaps 
Agatha and I will follow you in a week 
The fact is,” as he selected a 
chair near Richards, ‘‘Austin’s death 
surrounding it is get- 
ting on every one’s nerves; it is de- 
moralizing the household. The police 
They are incompetenis; they 
r see the obvious.” 

“And what is the obvious, Mr. Hale 

Hale hesitated and cast a doubtful 
look at his son-in-law. 

“The curious behavior of a certain 


° 1 ” 


Hale remarked 
or two, 


the — 
ana the mystery 


hards bent forward and stared at 
lim, waiting for the sentence to be com- 


What female do you allude to?” he 
demanded impatiently, breaking the 


1e porticres were pulled aside, and 
\nna, the waitress, appeared, silver sal- 
er in hand. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Hale, but here is a 
elegram for Miss Davis,” and she ex- 
ended it to him. Wa aa messenger re- 
fused to take it to her house address. 

“Very well, I will see that it is for- 
warded.” Hale put on his glasses and 
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inspected the Western Union envelope 
and its address, then laid the telegram 
on the table. “Has Mr. John returned, 
Anna?” 

“No, sir,” and Anna limped away to 
the pantry by way of the dining room 
as Mrs. Hale stepped between the por- 
ticres in front of the doorway leading 
to the central hall. 

“Now, don’t say I am late, Robert,’ 
“T have lost no time, and 
I do believe I am down before Judith,’ 
vith a quick glance about the library. 
Vhat did you do with yourself this 


” 


she began. 


afternoon: 

‘Took a walk,” laconically. Hale 
drummed his fingers on the chair, and 
Richards wondered for the second time 
what made him so restless. He had al- 
ways an alertness of manner, but to 
Richards it then appeared almost fur- 
tive. Hale pointed to the clock. “Why 
do we have to wait for Judith and 
John?” he demanded. “Suppose we go 
in to dinner.” 

Richards left his place by the mantel. 
“I'll go for Judith,’ he volunteered. 
“T would have done so before, Mrs. 
Hale, but stopped in here on our re- 
turn, thinking she would come in every 
minute.” 

As he crossed the library a door 
slammed in the distance and heavy foot- 
teps approached just as_ Richards 
reached the portiéres. They were 
dragged aside, and he came face to face 
with John Hale. 

“So you are here!” John Hale ex- 
claimed in high satisfaction, and called 
over his shoulder, “Come in, I*erguson. 
No, you don’t,” as Richards, who had 
st tepped back courteot uly to permit him 
to advance into the library, started for 
the hall. “You'll stay here and face the 
music,” and he thrust out his hand to 
pus sh I ‘im back. 

‘Take your hand off my 
aamuuaa Richards, his < 


r shoulder; 
nger rising 
both at his words and action. “What 
do you wish with me?” 
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“I wish you to explain in the pres- 
ence of witnesses’—John Hale cast a 
triumphant look at his brother and sis- 
ter-in-law before continuing-—“how you 
obtained this watch,” and, drawing it 
out of his pocket, he swung it before 
Richards. 

Richards looked first at the watch and 
then at his questioner. 

“It would be just as well if you first 
explained how it came into your pos- 
session,” he remarked quietly, and John 
Hale crimsoned. 

“Don’t take that tone with me!” he 
exclaimed. “I have the law behind me.” 

“If the law is represented in the per- 
son of Detective Ferguson, it is loitering 
directly back of you,’ broke in his 
brother, who, with Mrs. Hale, had 
drawn closer to the two angry men. 
“Come in, Ferguson; don’t stand on 
the outskirts; my brother is not really 
so formidable as he appears.” 

Ferguson, who had purposely re- 
mained in the background, an interested 
spectator of the scene, flushed at Hale’s 
mocking tone, and entered the library 
with some precipitancy. Hale watched 
him in open amusement, then turned to 
his brother. 

“Continue your remarks, John,” he 
directed ; “we are waiting.” 

“T am addressing Major Richards 
and not you,” retorted his brother. 
“Well, sir, what about the watch?” 

“T am waiting for an answer to my 
question, Mr. Hale,” responded Rich- 
ards. 
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And John 
Hale looked scornfully at Richards. 
“The gibe is unnecessary,” retorted 


is addressed by a woman.” 


the latter. “As the watch is in your 
possession and not in mine, it is up to 
you to explain how you got it.” 

Hale laughed outright. “He has you 
there, John. Have you an answer 
ready ?” 

Ignoring his brother, John Hale ad- 
dressed himself exclusively to Richards. 

“Austin’s watch was sent to this house 
by Jennings, the watchmaker, with 
whom you left it to have the chain re- 
paired. See, it bears your name,” and 
he displayed the label still attached to 
the watch. Richards read the words on 
it with interest. 

“Well, what have you to say?” de- 
manded John Hale as he made no re- 
mark. 

“Because the watch bears my name it 
does not prove that I left the watch 
with this man Jennings.’ Richards 
stated,-and John Hale turned trium- 
phantly to the detective. 

“There, didn’t I tell you he would 
take that attitude?” he cried. “It won’t 
do, Richards ; Ferguson and I have just 
seen Jennings, and he described you ac- 
curately in giving an account of the 
man who left the watch with him on 
Wednesday morning—imind you, later 
in the same morning on which Austin 
was found murdered. How did you get 
possession of Austin’s watch ?” 

Richards looked steadily at the ex- 
cited man before him, at the others— 


es 
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Hi “How I got the watch doesn’t con- noting instantly the serious expression N 
I i cern you.” John Hale spoke with more of Mrs. Hale’s countenance, her hus- 2 
ni) deliberation. “How you obtained pos- band’s intent interest, and Ferguson’s 9 
iH Hy session of Austin’s watch does concern keen attention; then slowly he glanced n 
i) —the police.” around the library—Judith was not i 
fi if “Austin’s watch!” gasped Mrs. Hale. present. He drew a long breath. 3 
‘tl “Good heavens!” She leaned nearer “I decline to answer your question, 4 
and inspected it, taking care not totouch Mr. Hale,” he said. 6 
i the watch. “Where did it come from?” Ferguson stepped forward. “It would i 
“That is what I am asking Major be best, major, if you did,” he sug- ; 
Richards ; perhaps he will be more cour- gested. “That’s a bit of friendly ad- ; 

teous and answer your question, as it vice.” 
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“Thanks,” dryly. “Had you not bet- 
ter warn me that anything I say will be 
used against me?” 

Hale chuckled, then grew serious. 
“Come, John, what does this scene 
mean?” he demanded of his brother. 
“What are you trying to prove?” 

“That Major Richards has a guilty 
knowledge of, or is guilty of, Austin’s 
murder,” he replied, and at his words 
a cry broke from Mrs. Hale, and she 
collapsed in the nearest chair. 
ichards looked at John Hale in si- 

for a brief second. 

“So that’s it!” he exclaimed. “I 
congratulate you on your 

fow, perhaps you will tell me why I 





acumen. 


murdered a man whom I had never 
seel 4 

“Oh, don’t say that—don’t!” cried 
Hale. “I found your name in 
Austin’s membership book of his senior 
secret society at Yale.” 

Richards regarded her in surprise. 
“Certainly, my name is in the book; but 


l graduated at Yale before Austin’s 
freshman year.” 


John Hale smothered an_ oath. 


her you knew Austin or not is 
material—when a man is caught in 
the act of burglarizing a safe he doesn’t 
an introduction to the man who 
detects him—he _ kills him—as 
killed Austin.” 
Richards shrugged his 


you 


shoulder. 


@ oes ° : ” 1 
u will have it that way. He spoke 
with studied indifference, as he again 


ole a look about the room—where 
\ ludith ? 
you that Austin might have been rifling 


Mr. Hale’s safe and was killed in t 


“Has it ever occurred to 


By whom?” gasped Mrs. Hale; her 
face was ashen in color. 
] conundrum to the po- 


in os 1; DS ie onan . ‘Ts . Deak a 
lice,’ replied Richards. “It was but a 


ig¢gestion——” 
VET ee * 4 _— p 
Which carries no weight, retorted 
7 oe i, age ; 
John Hale. “This watch isn’t the only 


” 


thing we have on you, Richards. 
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to his brother. “What was 
from your safe on Tuesday 


turned 
stolen 
night ?” 

Mrs. Hale’s sudden start was lost on 
her husband. Hale looked at Richards 
queerly, thought a minute, then an- 
gered with brevity: 

‘A block of Troy Valve stock belong- 
ing to Judith.” 

“And that stock, Richards, you sold 
to cover y peculation,” 


declared | 


tur losses in 
in Hale. 
Richards contemplated the two broth- 
truck silence. 

udith had valve stock 


in your safe which was stolen on Tues- 


he demanded of 





ther. 
‘yes, 
“So it was your wife’s stock which 
o ¢ "7 } ”? sh 
you first stole and then sold. John 
Hale was enjoying himself; he had 
caught the hunted look in Richards’ 
eyes. Turning, he winked at Ferguson, 
as ae 
ind when hea faced Richards the 
: : , a en 

latte id himself well in hand. 

“Vou have stated twice now that I 
old valve stock,’ Richards said; “ft’s 

»toO Vy 1 »p ve 

’ 5 . 

And I can. Wheeling around, 

= ce ry ae ee age et 8 
John Hale seized the desk telephone 
and repeated a number; a second more 
and he called into the instrume 

“John Hale speaking, Frank; come 

: 4 41 1, ¢ . > x - @ 
over to the house as quickly as you can. 

: ‘ : , ; 
Polly—what about Polly I don’t catch 
that—tell me when you get here,” and 
$0 Himes the ae Minn dane 
i1¢ angcd up tne receive! tnen turnec 
to the others in the library. “It won’t 
take Latimer five minutes to reach 

at ” 
here. 


“And why is his presence required ?” 
Richards. “It strikes me 
1 


cene has been prolonged un- 





questioned 
that this 


bd , 
necessarily.” 


“Possibly, from’ your viewpoint.” 
John Hale’s mile was not I leasant. 


“Don’t get nervous at this stage of 
game.” 


Richards’ eyes glazed and he made a 
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quick step in his direction—to find the 
way blocked by Detective Ferguson. 

“None of that!” he exclaimed hastily. 
“Remember, Mrs, Hale is present.” 

Richards pulled himself together, and 
his right arm dropped to his side. 

“T quite understand that Mr. John 
Hale is aware that he has the protec- 
tion of a woman's presence,” he re- 
marked, and again Robert Hale chuck- 
led faintly, while his brother, coloring 
hotly, had difficulty ing his un- 
ruly tongue. The latter turned abruptly 
to hi ter-in-law, 


you leave us,” he 


Hale, whose 
e, squared 
John, 


“T will not,” and Mrs. 
evey were twice their usual 
herself 
J am ne to keep you in order.’ 


i 
“Quite right, my 


1 
“T gather 


and her hus- 
provingly on the 
brother. 
uu have any more re- 

Major Richards, 


J dear,” 
band patted her ay 
back before turning to his 
“No i 
mark 

omit all ‘rsonalities 
deepened—‘I shall have to request you 


to leave the room.” 


or’—his voice 


Ferguson caught the look that John 
Hale shot at his brother, and stepped 
gamely into the breach; he had divined 
earlier in the investigation that it took 
> to arouse the smoldering animos- 
etween the two brothers. 
{. 
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“i 


commenced, 
that you 
spent the Metro- 
politan Club. At which hour did you 
leave the club for home?” 


Richards,” he 
“vou told Coroner Penfield 


ry. ’ ° 
i uesday evening at 


Richards considered the question. 
“Tt was just midnight,” he stated. “I 
am the time, for the 
clocks were when I left the 
building, and I waited and counted the 
-twelve of them.” 


positive as to 
chiming 


strokes 

The detective consulted a page in 
his notebook. ‘You also told the coro- 
Mer that you about 
twenty minutes past one on Wednesday 


reached here 
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morning. Where did you stop between 
here and the club?” 

“Nowhere” 

Ferguson eyed him intently. “The 
club is about fifteen minutes’ walk from 
here, at the outside,” he declared. “Do 
you contend that it took you over an 
hour to reach this house?” 

“Yes,” quietly. “Your circles and 
avenues are confusing, and I lost my 
way.” 

John Hale laughed aloud. “A great 
alibi,” he sneered. ‘Austin was mur- 
dered between Tuesday midnight and 
m. Wednesday—thus you had 
ample time to reach here, kill him, leave 
the house, and return a few minutes 
after one o’clock.” 

“You think so?” 
his shoulders 
prove it.” 

“T will.’ John Hale waved his walk- 
ing stick, which he had brought with 
him into the library in his haste to en- 
counter Richards. “And_ here’s 
link in the chain now,” as Frank Lati- 
mer was ushered in by Anna, the wait- 
ress, whose curious glance at the excited 
group escaped notice. “Frank, did Ma- 
jor Richards sell ten shares of the Troy 
Valve stock in your office on [riday 
afternoon?” 

“We did.” The little stockbroker 
stared at each in turn, and the gravity 
of their expression was reflected in his 
manner. 

“Did Judith call there the same after- 
noon?” Richard’s violent start was seen 
by all, and John Hale’s eyes gleamed vi- 
ciously as he continued his questions: 
“Did she tell you that she owned ten 
shares of the Troy Valve stock, num- 
bering from three-seven-nine-eight-two 
to three-seven-nine-nine-two ?” 

“Ves,” 

“And did those numbers correspond 
with the numbers on the stock sold you 
by Major Richards?” 

“They did.” 


john Hale turned to 


one a. 


Richards shrugged 
disdainfully. “Well, 


one 


his brother. 
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“You have a memorandum of Judith’s 


stock which was stolen from your safe 
on Tuesday night,” he stated. “Repeat 


the numbers.” 
there was a slight hesitation in Hale's 


iner before he complied with his 


Opening ils 


lum 


brother’s abrupt request. 
leather wallet, he found a memoraic 
and ran his eye down it. 
‘The numbers are the same,” he said, 
placed his wallet. 
ell, Richards, have you anything 


John Hale and 


demanded 
sarer him. 
thing—to you,” and Jolin Hale 
i ¥ tone. 
| have something to say 


Detective 


hi ci 


fine 


you 


if 
¢ 

broke in Fer- 
‘Will you tell us how you got 
little group; his 
ton Robert Hale, then 


guson 


1 1, 
‘yed the 


| oe 
as the aetective 


rli¢ 1 to ie 


‘epeated his 


question, 
.o,” he responded. “I will not tell 


; 
vard and 
be 

nd on nis arm 


1 give you the 


ined for placed 
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stock 


did not,” 
yl 


Hale, she 
hards, catching her pitying 
udden tightening of his heartstrings; 

the first expression of sympathy 
afed him. Where—where was 
Judith? 
l-erguson broke the brief pause. 
. Richards,” he began, and 
rs. Hale clutched her chair in her ex- 
ent; her head felt heavy, her 
ing stifled—Doctor McLane had 
about a weak heart. “Y 
Mr. Latimer, a 
s, testify that you sold 
is to your wife, and Mr. Hale, 
father-in-law, has stated that such 
len from his safe on Tues- 
You declare that you left 
tropolitan Club on Tuesday 
midnight and that you lost your 
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and spent an hour walktng about the 
streets before reaching this house at 
one on \Wednes- 
you substantiate that 


twenty minutes past 


day morning. Can 
statement with witnesses 
” Richards’ 
rm, but his face 
no one 
the chief 
reason for my dela use ' had no 
opportunity to he right direction 
to take. I have 3 f locality.” 
“A lame excuse!’’ commented John 
Hale lI 1 Dp ti 


“TI cannot.” R gaze was un- 
wavering 
was white “ oh Tet 


ictihe waite. oer — 
While Walnilg a 


arca Stic l*er- 
guson Scr 

“Tm han ; 
He spoke harshly, and John Hale 
showed insta nent by return- 
ing letective again ad- 
dre 


1 


1 


} la 
tne Wi as 
ot fee ae 1 
d wicharad 


- to the mur 


' 


watch 
n, Austit 
pair: that is 


" | 1,- 
aicn i ad 


and Richards smiled 
interrupt your 

nce, | ; go on.” 
Ferou wallowed his wrath, “I 
which 
Ill 


version 


am stating fact major; facts 
have and once more 
your 

ne into your 

Se ae een 

Kas WeCll. 

lar’ were 
wn. “Do I understand 


prisoner ? 


TT) 
OrOWS 


- out a legal document. 
rrant for your arrest,” 
ill reserve what I have to 
>a lawyer.” 
son,” firmly. “A  pris- 
; privilege to consult a lawyer is a 
constitutional right. 
ner!” Mrs. Hale started from 


“Robert——” 


” 


1 


ile stepped forward, 


I her 


He pushed h 


“Sit 
gently 
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back in her chair before turning to Fer- 
guson. “Who swore out that warrant?” 

“Your brother, Mr. John Hale.” 

“So!” Hale faced his brother. “Have 
you forgotten our conversation early 
this afternoon :” 

“T have not.” John Hale shouldered 
Latimer to one side as he stepped nearer 
the center of the room. “You tiica .o 
fasten Austin’s murder on an innocent 
girl to shield your daughter’s husbana.” 

“An innocent girl!’ Hale’s mocking 
smile brought his brother’s rage to fever 
heat. quar- 
reled with her lover at their midnight 
meeting she killed him with her shears 
—shears which I had bought for her the 
before.” Swiftly he turned to 


“So innocent that when she 


week 


Ferguson. “Release Major Richards 


and arrest the real criminal, Polly 
Davis.” 

An oath broke from John Hale, and, 
in blind fury, he twirled his walking 
stick, and his brother, by a dex 
twist only, avoided the thrust. As 
steel point of the sword cane came to 
rest directly under the powerful light 
from a standing reading lamp, a scream 
escaped Mrs. Hale. 

“Look—look !” 


stained.” 


erous 


the 


she cried. “It’s all 
CHAPTER 
THE UN 
AS if hypnotized, John [ale stared at 
his sword cane, raising it slowly, 
very slowly, then as slowly dropped the 
point and gazed at his brother. 
“So it is,” he gasped. “Dut you are 
unhurt ?” 
“Ves.” Robert Hale’s voice was not 
quite steady. “You did not reach me.” 
“Then where did this stain come 
from?” demanded John Hale. 
it’s not fresh,” and there was a dawn- 
ing horror in the look he cast at his 
companions. 
lerguson, who had followed every 
act and word with rapt attention, picked 
up the bamboo cane casing which John 


XIX. 


EEN EAR, 


‘Tt’s— 
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Hale had tossed to the floor when he 
drew the concealed weapon and lunged 
at his brother; then, stepping up to the 
dazed man, the detective took the sword 
from his unresisting hand and examined 
it with interest. 

“Austin Hale was killed by a rapier- 
like thrust,” he stated slowly. ‘The au- 
proved that the wound was 
greater in depth than in length. Is this 
your cane, Mr. Hale?” 

John Hale wet his dry lips. ‘It is,” 
he muttered and looked at his silent, 
motionless companions. 


“You carry it always?” 


topsy 


persisted ler- 
guson. 
“\Vhen I go out, yes. 
“Who knows that this ordinary-ap- 
pearing bamboo cane conceals a rapier?” 
My John Hale avoided 
looking at them; his eyes were still on 
the sword 
“Any one else?” 


“N-no.” 


uy a ee 
‘iy brotner. 


cane, 


“Quite sure?’ and Ferguson tried 
meet his eye. 

“No—yes.” With an effort 
Hale recovered some semblance of his 
I “I may have 


1 dow 


ken of 
n’t recal lig SO. 

] bought it from an antique dealer, and 

it’s been a fad of mine to carry the 

cane.” 

’ Ferguson considered him 


“\Vhere were 


“7 see.’ 
steadily for a moment. 
you on Tuesday night ?” 

“At the French embassy reception.” 

“Mrs. Hale’—the detective spoke her 

such 
involuntarily—“was 
brother-in-law with you at the 
between midnight Tuesday and one 
o'clock Wednesday morning?” 

Mrs. Hale looked at no o1 
ticular and wrung her hands. 

“Must I answer ?” turn- 
ing imploringly to her husband, and, as 
she caught his expression, exclaimed: 
“No; I refuse to!” 

“Don’t put yourself 


name with sharpness that she 


jumped your 


embassy 


le in par- 
she begged, 
for 


out me, 
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There was utter weariness 
; Hale’s tone, and Richards 
started and looked at him intently. 
What did it portend? “I will answer 
your question, Ferguson; I was not at 
the French embassy during that time.” 

“\Vhere were you?” 

There was a‘ tense silence. When 
John Hale answered he spoke hardly 
above a whisper: 

“[ had returned to this house to meet 
my stepson, Austin.” 

Mrs. Hale collapsed. dear ! 
Oh, dear, I’ve feared it all along,” she 
ried, and burst into tears. “Oh, Polly, 

lly, you have a lot to answer for!” 

“Have I?” asked a voice, 

d Polly Davis, who had been a stunned 

iiness of the scene, advanced a few 
steps farther into the room, Anna, the 

tress, peering over her shoulder with 
“Well, I am here to 
face the consequences.” 

John Hale, who had not taken his 
yes from her ghastly face, sprang to 


Agatha.” 
in John 


+ )h, 


strained 


ide, curious eyes. 


side, 
“No!” he exclaimed 
‘0: go home.” 

resently.” 


vehemently. 
She silenced him with 
an imperative gesture before turning to 
the detective. 

“Whom do you accuse of the murder 
of Austin Hale?” she asked. 

lerguson scratched a_ bewildered 
head. “I did believe Major Richards 
guilty,” he admitted slowly. 
ing Mr. Hale states he came back here 

meet his stepson, that Austin was 
killed at that time with a rapier thrust, 
and Mr. Hale’s sword cane has stains 
He paused. “Well, taking 
all that into consideration, and with the 
knowledge that he and Austin were not 
on good terms—I looks like 

Hale killed him.” 

Polly drew a long, painful breath. 

i “T was here on 


“But see- 


” 


ON ifm 
guess—il 


Lit,”’ she cautioned. 


1 


cay night-———”’ 


sey 


Hush!” commanded John, a look of 
ny on his strong face. 
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“No; I must speak.” Polly partly 
turned from him and addressed the oth- 
ers. “I wrote Austin on Saturday, 
breaking our engagement, but as Mon- 
day was Washington’s Birthday he 
never received the letter until Tuesday 
morning. In answer I had a wire from 
Austin stating that he would get here 
Tuesday about midnight. ” Her 


Fastin 


voice quivered, then she steadied it and 


added: “It was imperative that I 
should see him without delay, so [ came 
—admitting myself with Mrs. Hale’s 
latchkey, which I had borrowed one 
day last week. I walked into the li- 
} She caught her breath. 

“Stop, Polly,” pleaded John Hale. 
You don’t know what you are 
Seeing that she paid no atten- 


brary—— 


“Stop. 
saying.” 
tion to his words, he appealed to the 
detective. “For Heaven's man, 
tell her to stop—it’s not fair—it’s cruel 
—she shall not convict herself-——” 

“What are you insinuating?” 
Polly. “Convict myself? Are 
mad? Austin was stabbed before I en- 
tered this house.” 

The five men eyed each other in si- 
lence, then concentrated their attention 
upon her, forgetful of Mrs. Hale, of 
Anna—waiting for her to continue. 

“T saw Austin lying on the floor,” she 
went on, her voice husky with emotion. 
“The shock made me cry out; then my 
whole impulse was to run, to hide. I 
reached the central hall and paused to 
eather strength; a faint noise on the 
staircase caused me to look in that di- 
rection, and I made out dimly a man 
peering at me over the banisters.” She 
paused. “Mr. Robert Hale, why are 
you using a dictograph in this house?’ 

Hale looked at her in dumb surprise 
—twice he opened his lips to speak and 
twice closed them with the words un- 
spoken. Richards, standing somewhat 
in the background, bent forward in a 
listening attitude. 

“What's that noise?” he demanded. 
“Listen.” 


sake, 


cried 
you 
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Through the silence came a faint 
drumming; it grew louder, then died 
away, to break out again, a little louder, 
as insistently. 

‘ By heavens, 

? exclaimed R 


r 
across the room, he 


it comes from the al- 
ichards, and, racing 
dashed aside the 





heavy red-satin curtains pulled across it. 
\ horrified exclamation escaped him, 
and he recoiled at sight of Judith, bound 
and gagged, lying on the window seat. 
Her right foot just te uched the pan- 


eled wall and with it she was beating a 
tattoo. 

“Good heavens!” 
ards; then, 
her fastenings. 
headed than the 
clothesline which 
Hale’s s 
rying ; 

“Chafe her arms and ankles, so 
the 
while his 


exclaimed 


recovering himself, tore at 





lerguson, more clear- 


4 





others, slashed at 
bound her with John 
rd cane, at d aided him in car- 
ie to a chair by the tal 

1 
that 


blood will circulate,” he advised, 
untied the cord 


thrust 


nimble fingers 

holding the fan which had been 

into her mouth as a gag. 
Judith, who had watched 


— wee biatlQ 


the ir ef- 


forts in silent agony, raised her cramped 
aT > and 1)" Yr, i iffene , 1 

arms and massaged the stiffened mus- 
cles of her mouth and jaw: then she re- 


placed the wires connecting her ear 
phone and its bc ; 
“ey ei 
In selina’ s name 
you so, Judith?” dc 
his eyes were blazing w 
} 


++ 
LLL 


1 


who ha 
“manded Richards; 
ith rage. “Who 
has dared to——” and he choked. 
“Fetch my smelling salt Judith 


spoke with some difficulty paused 


s treated 


1 


and 





to eagerly drink the water offered her 
by Irank Latimer. “No, don’t go, 
Anna,” placing her hand on the waitress’ 
shoulder as she knelt at her side chafing 
her ankles. “Ring for Maud.”’ 

Her father a with her re- 
quest; then returned to Judith—for the 


first time he looked old and haggard. 

“What’s the meaning ‘d all this?” he 
demanded with a return of his domi- 
neering manner 


Judith looked at her husband for a 
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fleeting second, then addressed Detec- 


tive Ferguson. 
“T have a confession to make to you,” 
she be “Vou ll finding the 


ra reca g 
blood-stained shears near 





Austin’s body 








when——”’ 

Yes,” he said as she paused. 

‘I used them——” 

“Tudith!” Richards sprang forward 
With an imploring gesture, but for once 
his wife ignored him. 

I used them,” she rei pvt “to re- 
move a locket from Austi watch 
chain when I found him ple per y: 

11S al Liat cket”—she pau ed 
0 ta he 1€1 ing Maud 1 han led 
o he “that locket Polly Davis stole 
fre bedroom last night with other 
ae 

.o one spoke, and Judith, resting one 
hand on Anna’s shoulder and the other 
on Mau rin, rose stifily to her feet. 

Late this afternoon,” Judith contin- 
ued, “I was examining father’s safe” 
—flale started violently—‘‘when some 


1 


1° —— as 
one stole behind me, blind folded me, a1s- 


‘onnected my ear phone, and gagged 


get on,” urged Detective 
, : Tay ee 


Ferguson, forgetting in his 


; interest his 
usual respectful 


manner, 

repeated Judith, 
Che thief did not know 
spoke 
wheig 


enables me 


es was sagged,” 


! 
that this fan”—she raised it as she 
trumpet which, 
my teeth, 


” 


—‘is an ear 
pressed against 
to hear distinctly. 
hand moved upward with 

and Maud, the par- 
shorn of her cap and wig. 


Her right 
a sweeping motion, 
lor maid, was 
his stupe- 


ch the fly- 


from 
1 in time to trip and cat 
igure. 


ereuson recovered 


1 as the hand- 
f the erst- 


“Jim Turner,” he gaspe: 
cuffs slipped over the wrists 
while maid. 

for five years 


“T’ve been lookit 1¢ for you 


” 





“And you have found the murderer 


of Austin Hale, 


” ended Judith. 














CHAPTER XX. 


RUN TO COVER. 


Detective Ferguson and his prisoner. 
lowly the latter rose from his hands 
and knees, the handcuffs clinking musi- 
cally as he knocked against l*erguson’s 
left wrist, to which he was secured. 
“Easy,” cautioned Ferguson, and the 
revolver in his right hand menaced the 
murderer. “You'll get no chance to 
escape now, Jim,” with emphasis, then 
with reluctant admiration as he scanned 
Turner’s good-looking effeminate fea- 
tures and his slight, trim figure in its 
woman's costume. “Say, but you are a 
pretty girl. I never once suspected you 


[N stunned silence the little group eyed 
S 





—never. 

“And I'd have kept you fooled,” re- 
torted Turner, “except for you,” ad- 
dressing Judith. “You were too many 
for me with those cursed unseen ears,” 
and he cast a look of baffled fury at her 
fan. “I thought you were practically 
dead to the world when I disconnected 
that blamed ear phone and blindfolded 
you. 

‘You put too much confidence in 
your own cleverness,” Judith responded. 
“It would have been wiser if you and 
your had ransacked fa- 
ther’s safe in silence—instead of dis- 
cussing your plans and thus given me 
a clew to your identity.” 

“\Who is your confederate?” de- 
manded Ferguson. A scowl was his 
answer. “Oh, well, you'll talk 
nore later,” with significance emphasis, 
“when in the death house.” 

lurner’s face was distorted with 
rage. “To think I’ll have to swing for 
that hound, Austin Hale!” he cried. 
le welshed on every one, the yellow 


- 99 


confederate 


only 





“\What was your motive for killing 
him?” asked Robert Hale, recovering 
from his stupefied surprise at the course 
of events. 


Turner looked at him in silence for 
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a minute, then at the others in the li- 
brary ; their concentrated regard fanned 
his inordinate vanity and—in spite of 
the death house 


Ferguson’s words, 


seemed remote. 


“Why did I kill Austin Hale? Be- 
cause he penetrated my disguise.” He 


paused, then continued more rapidly: 
“It must have been shortly before mid- 
night when I was going to bed—every 
one else had retired, and I could hear 
Anna and the cook snoring in their 
rooms’’—the waitress’ face was a study 
as she glared at the man she had known 
—‘and I supposed J had 
locked my bedroom door, I was shav- 
ing—had to do it at dead of night,” he 
interpolated, “when in the glass I saw 
the hall door open a little way and Aus- 
tin Hale peered into the room. I was 
too paralyzed to turn round and he 


reflection 


as “Maud’- 


stared at in the glass; 
then, himself, he softly 
closed the door and silently stole away.” 

No one cared to break the silence as 
Turner 
more and he had resumed his statement: 

“T wiped the shaving lather off my 
face, straightened my wig, and crept 
down the hall. I heard Austin moving 
about in his room and | went back, but 
[ could not stay there. I don’t know now 
what brought Austin to my door at that 
hour, unless he wanted me to aid him 
in seeing Miss Polly Davis; but he had 
raised the devil in me. It would not 
take him long to establish my identity, 
and then exposure would follow, and 
that meant, with my record, doing fully 
fifteen years in the penitentiary.”’ 

“Better that than swinging for mur- 
der,” commented Ferguson dryly. 

“Not as I felt then,” retorted Turner. 
“My brain was on fire as I stole down- 
stairs and trailed him to the library. 
On the way I saw Mr. John Hale’s 
sword cane in the umbrella stand. I'd 
seen him open it once or twice to show 
to Miss Polly.” Ferguson shot a look 
at Polly and John Hale; they had drawn 


my 
collecting 


ceased speaking; a second 
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close to each other and stood listening 
breathlessly to Turner's story. 


“So some one besides your brother 
knew about your sword cane, Mr. 
Hale,” Ferguson remarked with a quiz- 


zical smile, and John Hale nodded. 


“Go ahead, Turner,” he said, and the 
prisoner, with a resentful glare 
tecti " Fereu on again acd recce t}, , 

Clive rergouson, again adaare ati ’ 
confining his remarks almost exclusiveh 


to Judith, 


“I knew how to work the spring « 
the sword cane, for | had played with 
it several times when John Hale lei 
it behind, so | picked up the cai on 
Tuesday night and stole into the dining 
room.” In spite of himself, 1] 
voice was not quite ste: it qu 
and deep: ed as he lived € uy | 
events of that fateful night 

“T intended to peek t u 
tires into the library, f¢ g 
a sound in there puzzled me por- 
tiéres were parted a bit, and I made out 
Miss Judith sitting at the far end, befor 
the fireplace, with her back pat turned 
toward me; then’—his voi ’ 
holding a ote of | oO! -_*s\ | 
loomed up before me, right under the 
side light; |] 
shirt bosom: 


and th 

a heard 
sumed after at 
tively tiptoed t 
there in the dark. 





I heard you come i 
major, and Miss Judith call to 
then, after what see 
time, I crept out into 


you$ 
ned an interminable 


1 
the central hal 


1 1 


found it deserted, and replaced the 
in the umbrella stand.” 

“Didn't you go at all into the library ?” 
demanded Robert Hale harshly. 

wef Miss Polly had been 
there.” He cast a vicious look it 
girl's 
bing in the 
the pantry, 
to see you wringing your 


Austin’s body—you are a 


cane 


es, after 
direction. “I heard some one sob- 
library as I started to leave 


and looked in again in ti 


aps 
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to sob over the man who threatened you 
Witt exposure, 
“You-—” John Hale started for- 
ward, but Major Richards’ tall figure 


1,] ‘ ‘ ; _ ‘ 1 
ocked him. “Get out of my way; Ill 
throitie tl icilow. 
: ’ 

t here, you wont, inter] ed 
| Py T ‘ MA oo TT ’ 
erg ii mecp quict Mi i ec, une- 
ee he P | os ’ 
tll 2urner c¢ pic His CONnLC 1On 

; 1 1 
Vell him to speak n espe ly 





not mention her at 
ed JohneHale. 
‘eee 59) 








pene NeXt sl demanded 
is | er up, John,’ and |} 
him back. “‘What did Miss Da- 
l » next | rl ; 
: d out,” inctly k- 
wa lo it the ic ord st l 4 
1 | tla st i 
‘ ’ 
Wnel cle y unt eal t 
: : 
ft the ce cle for me, and I sliy 1 
1 1 . +1 
inte ie | ie ee © tne. 
6 7 1 
t cted th a sidelong g ‘ ) 
; 
Ha ! had picked » my 1 
es, ch I used when dois e 
ork le in the pantry an 1 
em 0 The « ! it ) 
7 1 7 | Fee 
d L ce tO CTIOOK, | t } only 
»o ib a Tew t lx « 
ind at indum which Austin l 
I i | r at = rasp ¢ I 
i ¢ nad } ae it up he bac! 
I e 
1 om, ror | he ird en ( \- 
ci¢ 3 | eues se \ Wt “sy 
a i vi pt > at | 
’ 1 1 at Bin 
A ’ acknow tt Fer iN dS. 
t 1 
He cast a hesitating look at J h 
1 A OTeTTTTsyT. ‘ 1 , 
pelore ¢ mtinuing, ] did lose my ’ 
as I have already stated, when walking 
} a — Pas } ‘ 
home, and I entered the front door just 


to catch Judith as she fainted. 
[ : nme len¢p] 


diately carried her upstairs and 


id Ler on the couch in our boudoir. 
[ had some cognac there and quickly re- 
ear arons Ange Lone 
vived her. He paused for a secon 
Che reading lamp was burning in 


Ai. t Gu 
boudoir, and I concluded that Judith 
had ¢ ywnstairs feeling faint and 


ome medi ] 


4 RH 1 —— 
ine which, i Tce 


? 


in search « 


l come d 


17 j h ¢ ] . i. 1 ary 
led, had been left in the library. 


she said nothing to 


When she rey iV ed 
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me about having gone downstairs, and 
when I asked her if she needed her 
medicine, she replied that she did.” 
“Please wait, Joe,” Judith interrupted 
him quickly. “I was dazed—completely 
unnerved ; in fact, I had at the time no 
recollection of fainting in the hall; I 
thought, until you questioned me the 
other night, that you had found me un- 
conscious in the boudoir; so I never 
mentioned that after mother and uncle 
John left for the French embassy | 
went down into the library to read and 
wait for you, Joe. 
“Your silence confused me, puzzled 


” 


In fact— 


me,” Richards confessed. “ 
ll, you will understand when [ tell 
ui that a gold locket fell out of your 

when I unloosened it. As I picked 


» the locket and placed it by your side 


the couch I saw that a gold link 
ened to its ring had been forcec 
A few minutes later I went into 

- library and discovered Austin lying 
1 on the floor.” He turned to Mrs. 
“In stating that I did not know 

in I told the truth; but I had seen 
him that morning on 
and 


‘ ‘ 
apn or 
I 
1 4 
€ pnoto- 
was horri- 


y, and that 


| 


vas intensified when, on bend- 
closer, I discovered that a link in 
watch chain was bent and twisted 
and the link attached to the locket 
tucked in Judith’s belt had come un- 
mistakably from that chain.” 
Merciful heavens!” Judith gazed 
im in horror. “Then you thought 


”? 


6 


he obvious,” re | Richards. 
ir mother had to ¢ hat there 
been a boy-and-girl affair betw 

that they 
rement on from 


Mrs. Hale quailed under 


“Mother !” 
Judith’s anger. 
“Upon my soul, Judith, you need not 


that tone with me,” she of 


j€ cted. 
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“The first intimation we had of your 
marriage to Joe was a cable announc- 
ing it; a nice way to treat parents who 
had indulged every whim.” - 

“Need we go into that again, 
mother?” protested Judith. 4 

“No; but I was hurt, deeply hurt, and 
I did not take kindly to having a son- 
in-law thrust on us.” 

“And so you took it out on him by 
repeating a lot of nonsense,” exclaimed 
her husband indignantly. ‘“W i 
ards, I suy ’ : 
dith and Austin quarreled and she had 
stabbed him and reached the hall in a 
t as you entered 


u con luded 


MOSE 
i 


fainting condition ju 

the house?” 
“Exactly, sir; Judith’s silence about 

\ustin—for that she had seen him either 


oven 
1 


alive was p1 
session of the locket, 
admitted 
did 


dead or 


Ta redy,” 
agony of mind | 
thing that occurred to n 
vatch and chain ot F 
pocket before sendi 
for I knew it was a clew the 
would trace to the ; 
hy did vou 


asked Hale. 


por ng for the coroner, 


| olice 


“But \ 
Jennings ?” 
ing discovery. 

“As it turned ’ ; 
if the chain was repaired no 
one pect ¢ cket had been 
wrenched from it,” 
“Then it would 


where the watch was found.” 
ie 


out, yes; but my id 


ea 

was that 
1 

would su 


not 


You laid your- 


self open to grave suspicion,” he said. 
“T now understand your and 
your constrained manner; but——-” He 


stopped. “i mi 


Hale shook his head. 


actions 


of my olitaire } 

a knave of hearts, 

I had scratched the 

safe.’ 
“Robert !’’ 

from 

turned 
‘Tam troubled with aphasia,” he sai 


The 


Mrs. Hale, 
to her testily. 
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“It is just a touch, but I am sensitive 
about having it known or suspected, 
and so occasionally I jot down figures 
and numbers. I play solitaire so con- 
tinuously that I am never without th 
safe combination; but on friday 
missed the card and the next day askec 
Maud—or shall we say Jim Turner?’ 
—and he indicated the 9 eae ee “if 
she had seen the card, and she brough 
it to me later, stating that she had found 
it on your dresser, Richards, and it led 
me to believe that you had a hand in 
Austin’s murder.” 

“Ts that why you put a dictograph in 
our boudoir?” asked Richards. 

“Yes,” Hale admitted. “I went to 
the Burroughs agency, explained my 
suspicions, and they installed it.” 

Polly Da ; broke her 
“T hear Lyon tal king to Mr 
she explained. “] went 
agency to ask them to under 
vestigation for me, but your 


Mr. i 





- 


re 


long silence 


. Burroughs,” 


to the detective 
ake an - 


presence 


1 be i ” 1 
ale, frightened me away. She 


looked at Judith and her 


pau: ed “ ind lOOKeCd al 

father. “From having seen you on the 

stairs Tuesday night, Mr. Hale, I be 

gan to uspect that you m3 have 

killed Austin; I knew that you and he 

had often quat 1 in the past-——” 
ri bout |¢ 1s scenes with his 





stepson?’ inquired Hale dryly, and 
Polly changed color, but 

she went on. 
offer to increase my salary 


unsolicited loan, Judith, 


he ignored his 
question as 
“Your 


and your 


creased my suspicion,” she stated. “TI 
thought that you were trying to bribe 
me; then your threat about the locket 
was——” 

What wi in the locket?” a ked 
Richards and his father law simul- 
taneously. 

Polly looked swiftly at John Hale 
and then away; she was deadly white. 





“Last week,” she began, “I had a let- 
ter from Austin in which he said t 
rumors had reached him of my infatu- 
ation for’—she stammered, then went 
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bravely on—‘“for his stepfather ; that if 
I permitted John to make love to me, 
he would show him a letter I had writ- 
ten. It was a piece of sheer folly, but” 
voice trembled—‘‘the letter 
compromising. Austin stated that he 
kept the letter in a locket I had given 
him and would bring them both to 
Wa a ington.” 

hat followed?” asked Mrs. Hal 


more absorbed in Polly’s tale than in all 


1 
—her Was 


’ 
} 
I 

W 


else 
“Tt wrote Austin that I did not fear 
his threat sti broke our engagement.” 
Che girl paused. “I have already told 
vou that Aut tin wired he would be here 
Tuesday night. I had heard that Mr 





in a locket to have it in instant readi 

I had no idea that he would be 
Tuesday night, and when I found 
lis body as I to I 
rary, I jumped to the conclusion, Polly, 
iat you had killed him and, in terror, 


started ive 


had run away without securing the 
locket 

“Would it have been easier for 
you to have taken the watch and chain 
as well?” asked Richard 

“T feared that if the v S- 
ing search id | ”” she 
xplained. “Whe ‘and 





would not 
5 heat in my 





[ knew about the lox 
be missed. I had Pol! 
sewing bag, having 


when in father’s den 





ee +1 } 
vicked .then up 


early Tuesday 


afternoon; I dropped them after secur- 
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ing the locket, and afterward came 
down into the library to get them and 
found Joe talking to Coroner Penfield 
and Mr. l’erguson.” 
*Polly’—Robert Hale’s sudden pro- 
nouncement of her name made the girl 
nervously—‘“why did you supply 
tin with the my 


“99 


combination of 


did not give it to him,” she denied 
mantly. 

ndeed? Then why did you write 
this cryptic message: ‘Saw Austin— 


’ 1 
yt 3-7OC over and Over on a page 


pied manuscript?’ and Hale held 

out the sheet he had shown his brother 

that day. 

‘olly stared at it. 
my 

rote mechanically on the ty] 


saslics 
“AT., ee ‘ 
My mind was 
work,” she stammered. 


far trom 
ewriter 
sentences that came into my 
lid know your safe combina- 
.y u had me write it do 
and the figures dwelt in 
] 


indeed, | 


my 
did not repeat 


mory; but, 
m to Austin.” 

‘You did not need to,” broke in Mrs. 
“T had Austin once open the 
r me, Robert, in 


led my jewelry, and 


your 


1embered the combinz 
jotted it down fot 
interrupted her bru 
a soiled bit of pa} 
s torn off on A 
slipped into hi 
He mi 
nemory before goit 
by studying the paper.” 


searching for in the 


What was he 
" asked Hale. 
1 ” } + ° 4 1 
know,” volunteered Hale; 
ared anywhere but at her husband. 
and 


pre .) ed 


Mrs. 


in had very wheedling way 
when he hard 
he persuaded me to loan it 


was 
Wao 


1” 


f< olish. 


SUuSs- 


know, Robert: it was 
TT 
i 


lale’s voice trembled with a 
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picion of tears. “The sum finally to- 
taled four thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two dollars——” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed 
eying her in dismay. 

‘T had hi 


debtedness,” she 


Hale, 


in- 
aying no at- 
tention to her re- 
minding him of it, and thé had placed 
it in your safe, show it to 
dis- 


tears. 


1 £ - 
s memorandum of his 


wrote 


you, Robert groaned 
Into 
about the 
night pe 


had quar- 
° 1 a 
proacnes 


ason for 
it caused 


joon in hopes 


‘Where did you ce mbina- 


tion? 
rom your playing card, he ex- 


ned. “‘l 


ibits and reca ing son 


absent minded 
pin 


which, 


knew 


on the 
ary 

on top of 

is the back 

it belonged to 

after 
Test > 
rched 


finding it, I 


»O His aiternoon, 
os pee a ' 
iclane i 


Doctor \ could not 


the card recurred to me, and I se: 


my husband’s pack. ot 


went to your « and discovered it 
| had just opened 
-catching herself 
up—'‘that man blindfolded me.” 

“And what 
again, Turner?” 
turning to his 


caped 


among your papers. 


the safe when Maud” 


demanded 


“You mig 
but for th; . 


induced you to try 
; h 
[: 


prisoner, 


have e€ detection 


“Perhaps,” was the sullen answer. 


“T knew Mr. Hale had deposited ne- 
gotiable bonds and a large sum of money 


there over Sunday.’ 


Judith interrupted him with an excla- 
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mation. “Did you steal my valve stock which, by the way, has been mailed 

on Tuesday night?” back to you registered post, Judith, 

Turner nodded. “It was all i thinking that th ieft would then be 

get.” His bitter chuckle was briei. “ attributed a rdinary sneak thief, 

was well scared after the murder, but I <As to how as you unobserved in 
: 4 . 


dared not bolt for fear of centerin edroom”’—for the 


picion upon me, and, then, | had no time Polly smiled—‘‘some scientific 
money. I nosed around everywhere tectives would describe it < 
looking for something I could | isl 

raise ready cash. I was afrai 

pose of Miss Judith’s stock, be 


’ 


might have been traced to me. 
search I found Miss Polly had 


‘ 1 ] 
some stock 10 in envei 


Mrs. 


she was with 
ites,” 

"oi did?’ looked 
round-eyed surprise. “But ] 


stock ther 


noon wa 


f N 


Frank ! 


my check 
1, 


to your 
the stock 
to cover 

Bef ker cot 
him Richards ed at Polly search John Hale 1 d at her and then at 
ingly. he | 
contri teal the jewelry out of “Austin telephoned me from New 
Judith’ droom last-night when she York ! him here on Tuesday at 
and | i loi idni hi 
only entr 
The v1 
\fter Judith left me I: 
desperate,” she admitted finally. “I 
feared the locket would be used to en- 
tangle me in the murder, if not convict you, Polly, dash down the steps and go 
me of the crime, and I decided to steal up the street. I started to overtake you, 
it at all costs. I took all your jewelry, then turned back. I could not make up 
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my mind to face Austin then, for I 
knew I would have killed him.” John’s 
hands clenched and unclenched spas- 
modically. “Finally I returned to the 
embassy for Agatha, and when we 
walked in here I was cqnfronted with 
Austin’s dead body. I imagined you 
had seen him, Polly, and, goaded by 
threats, had stabbed him, for I recog- 
nized the shears as the one I had seen on 
your desk in Robert’s den.” 

John stopped speaking and looked 
down at the letter still clutched in his 
extended hand; then, striding swiftly to 
the fireplace, he threw the unread letter 
on the blazing wood. As it ignited and 
flared into a blaze he turned out out- 
stretched hands to Polly, who had 
watched him in an agony of suspense. 
he began, “and his voice 
juivered with emotion, “will you take 
me, for better, for worse?” 

Polly’s eyes were eloquent, and, re- 
gardless of the others, he slipped his 
about her and led her from the 


rake, 
Polly, 


arm 

Mrs. Hale watched with mixed feel- 
ings the lovers disappear, and she 
searched hastily for a dry handkerchief ; 
but all she dragged to light out of her 
bag was a half sheet of note paper. 

“Bless me!” she exclaimed. “Here’s 
that note from Austin to me saying he 

going to San Francisco—what did 
you do with the, last page, my dear?” 
turning to Judith. 

‘The last page,” echoed Judith; she 
looked as puzzled as she felt, and Jim 
Turner answered the question for her. 

“I found that paper in Austin’s bed- 
room, also,” he volunteered. “It was 
just the half sheet; why he brought it 
with him I don’t know, but, anyway, I 
thought it a good plant and slipped the 
page in the pocket of Miss Judith’s elec- 
tric, knowing some one would find it.” 
He turned to Mrs. Hale, who had 


” 
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moved a trifle nearer. “I have your 
memorandum of Austin’s indebtedness 
to you; | kept it for blackmailing pur- 
poses, but ” He stopped abruptly, 
conscious that his voice was a bit shaky. 

“How'd you happen to disguise your- 
self as a woman?” asked Ferguson. 

“T used to play in amateur theatricals 
and, on account of my small size, effemi- 
nate appearance and voice, I was gen- 
erally cast for a girl’s part,’ Turner 
explained. “I had to lay low after that 
Shields affair—it meant fifteen years in 
Well’—with his free 
away the moisture 


the pen if caught. 
hand he dashed 


which had gathered on his forehead and 
felt his closely shaven head—‘“I'd rather 
be hung than endure a living death. 


Come on, Ferguson,” and without a 
backward glance he departed in charge 
of the detective. 

Mrs. Hale dropped down on the divan 
and her expression caused her husband 
to hurry to her side. 

“Are you going to faint, Agatha?” he 
asked anxiously. 

She looked at him vacantly before 
answering. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “how I 
shall ever get over having my confiden- 
tial maid turn out to be a man,” and a 
burst of tears relieved her overcharged 
feelings. 

Richards left husband and wife to- 
gether and turned to speak to Judith, 
only to find her gone. A look in the 
dining room showed that»she was not 
there, and racing upstairs two steps at 
a time, he dashed into their boudoir. 
Judith turned frém the fireplace and 
looked at him inquiringly. 

“Judith.” His worship for her spoke 
in eye and voice. “What can I say to 
you, my darling, my best beloved; your 


” 


” 


faith, your loyalty-——— 
“Are surpassed by yours,” 
swered softly, “dear heart of mine. 


she an- 


” 


END. 
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CTOBER! Through the grimy 

panes of his window 

Martin Wiley could see the 

steady, mournful shower of 

richly colored leaves as they reluctantly 

fluttered away from their sleepy 

branches. he watched the old oak 

discarding her summer raiment it sud- 

denly occurred to him that the change 

of seasons also demanded certain ad- 

justments of the human element. For 

one thing his straw hat was hopelessly 

out of date. He had just put it on 

his head when the realization of its un- 
fitness came to him. 

Turning abruptly from the 


attic 


window, 


he glanced at himself in the dingy mir- 
ror, and then shrugged his drooping 


shoulders with a vague gesture of help- 
lessness. The knowledge that he was 
still wearing a straw hat in October, 
when other men were wearing derbies 
or soft hats, percolated slowly through 
his drug-soaked mind. Long and stead- 
ily he gazed at this other self in the 
mirror, until he absorbed its utter shab- 
biness and antiquity, and then a wave 
of hot resentment Bova: Bi him. 

“Tt’s the straw hat,” he mumbled 
he surveyed his frayed and patched fig- 
ure. “I need a new lid. If I only had 
money enough to buy one things might 
be different. Who knows,” he muttered 
to the man in the mirror, “who knows 
but what a new hat might also bring 
me a new soul,” 

Undoubtedly the straw hat crowned 
him a failure. He looked what he was 
—a bit of human driftwood, stationary 
in the stagnant backwaters of life. 

“A new hat, a new soul,” he mused, 


a trifle surprised at himself, for he had 
long since relinquished the uncomfort- 
able habit of thought. The whimsical 
reflection brought a smile from the im- 
age in the glass. It was almost as if 
the new soul were already struggling 
for existence—a gallant, heroic soul 
with an ambition to bolster up the 
spirits of this frowsy failure that stared 
back at him. The smile set Martin to 
thinking of other days and another 
Martin, who wore derbies when derbies 
were due, and straw hats wheri derbies 
were overdue. These thoughts made 
the mirrored Martin smile again and 
straighten his sagging shoulders. 

There nothing very unusual 
about Martin Wiley—nothing to distin- 
guish him from any of the other va- 
grants with whom he passed his days. 
True, at thirty, he had possessed a 
thriving business, Molly, and the aver- 
age share of lares and penates. Grad- 
ually he had descended by the stepping- 
stones of his weaknesses into that vague 
underworld which is peopled by the 
ghosts of might have been, until now, 
at forty, he was a gray man in patched 
doing odd chores in the small 
city where he was temporarily stranded 
fantastic scarecrow in a weathered 
and decrepit straw hat. 

This sordid retrospection went to the 
very marrow of Martin’s soul. As he 
gazed on this golden-brown October 
morning at his reflection in the mirror 
for the first time in years his submerged 
manhood struggled to the surface, 
looked at the thing called Martin Wiley 
—and shuddered. 

For one unendurable minute he real- 


was 


clothes, 


—da 








ized acutely all that he had been and 
all that he now was. Somehow the 
straw hat had done it. It was the badge 
of his servility. 

Only the night before a driver had 
grinned at him and remarked jocosely: 

“Pretty late for a straw hat, ain’t it, 
pal? They’ll be ringing the bell on that 
lid if you don’t shake it soon.” 

The remark had taken root in his 
mind. All the way back to the attic 
that he called home he had observed 
the various people who passed and re- 
marked that they all wore derbies or 
soft felt hats. Some of them looked 
at him pityingly, as if they felt sorry 
for a man who was forced to wear a 
straw hat so late in the season. Oddly 
enough, Martin felt their pity and 
flushed resentfully under his grime. 
One small boy had even had the temer- 
ity to call to a playmate: “Oh, pipe the 
straw lid!’ This had made him very 
angry. He glared at the youngster, and 
then slunk away into the gathering 
dusk. The staring boys had laughed 
at him with the unconscious cruelty of 
childhood and the echo of their laugh- 
ter had haunted him all the way home. 

“If I only had a new hat I’d show 
he growled at his reflection in 
Once more he squared his 
shoulders. “Well, why not get one?” 
he asked himself, and then looked as- 
tonished at this obvious solution of the 
problem. “Old man,” he said to his 
image, “I am going to give you a new 
new self-respect, and then 
we shall see.” 





em, 


the mirror. 


—well, then 

{lis jaw settled into in es of unac- 
customed firmness. le realized that 
he 144 aw L- sup ¢ at . 
he must have that new hat at once. 
Somehow, he felt that he could shed 
his old lige with his discarded straw 
tant 4 o © » 1, i « 1 
hat, just as a snake sloughs off an old 
skin. But how could he buy one? Be- 


fore philosophy had come to dwell in 
his soul he had been en route to Billy 
Moran’s restaurant to do chores around 
the place and earn his breakfast. 
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Then suddenly he remembered the 
revolver. .Several days before a tramp 
to whom he had given a night’s lodging 
had made him a present of an empty 
revolver. It was not a cheap revolver, 
but one made by a well-known firearms 
company. It would bring two or three 
dollars in any pawnshop, he reflected 
exuberantly. He had been saving this 
revolver for a rainy day, holding it in 
reserve for a time when he might not 
have the price of heroin. Now was 
the time to dispose of it. 

He jerked open the 1 rackety bureau 
drawer wherein lay the ominous object 
of his hopes. All of its chambers were 
empty and the blued steel looked dull. 
Martin knew that oil and a rag would 
work wonders. He poured some kero- 
sene out of a cheap glass lamp, soaked 
an old rag in it, and set to work. In 
a short time the revolver was trans- 
formed into a eable-looking 
weapon that glittered ently. 
neat tin shoved it into his hip pocket 
vith a smile of satisfaction. He was 
thi nking of Molly, and his heart was 
singing old tunes long forgotten. Plac- 
ing the straw hat upon his head with 
an air of finality, he set forth blithely 
to find a pawnshop. 

When he drew near the spot where 
the small boys had laughed at his straw 
hat the night before, he was thinking 
of nothi ling except his high resolve to 
retrieve the past. His little girl must 
be nearly nine years old now, he re- 
flected, and he was eager to see her— 
to caress her, to compare her face with 
her mother’s, to feel that he had the 
right once more to enter the portal of 
their lives and work for their happi- 
ness, 

“Hil lere 
again!” 

“Straw 


servl 


resplend 


to-—— 


comes the straw hat 
hat! Straw hat!” 

The shrill cries buzzed about him like 
hornets, and, like hornets, they infuri- 
ated him. He looked up from his med- 
itation in bewilderment, to find himself 
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encircled by half a dozen small boys, 
led by the same youngster who had 
called attention to his hat the evening 
before. They were dancing around 
him, singing an improvised song: 





Straw hat, straw hat! 
Look at the man with the straw hat! 
Straw hat, straw hat! 
Look at the man with the straw hat! 


The constant reiteration of this re- 
frain maddened Martin, particularly 
when he felt’ so acutely self-conscious 
of the battered relic of sttmmer—and 
of his wasted years. 

“Beat it now!” he said gloweringly. 
“Let me pass!” 

“You can’t pass until you throw 
away that straw lid,” shouted the ring- 
leader. 

“Get out of my way, boys,” said 
Martin, controlling his voice by an ef- 
fort and trying to look good-natured. 

“Tf you don’t throw away that hat 
we'll knock it off,” said another boy 
shrilly. 

“Oh, you will, will you?” replied 
Martin, now unreasonably angry. 
“You'd better not try it.” 

Searcely had the words left his lips 
when a heavy clod of earth struck the 
hat squarely, knocking it into the dirt. 
As it sailed grotesquely through the 
air the boys roared with laughter, leap- 
ing up and down in their glee. Mar- 
tin, beside himself with rage, placed 
an impulsive hand upon the empty re- 
volver and whirled upon his diminutive 
assailants. 

“You little devils!’ he yelled hoarsely. 
“T’ve a great mind to shoot you for 
that,” and he leveled the harmless 
weapon menacingly. 

The shabby man, shaken by fury and 
resentment, holding the shining weapon 
in his hand, sent the boys into a palsy 
of terror. There was an interval of 
horror-filled silence. 

“Officer! Officer!” called a woman’s 
voice, and the ubiquitous Mrs. Mce- 


Then—— 
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Guire, who kept the grocery store on 
the corner, was waving frantic hands 
at Policeman Doheny. It was all over 
in less than a minute. Doheny, pom- 
pous and important in his blue and 
brass, was facing Martin, surrounded 
by a group of white-faced boys, while 
Mrs. McGuire’s voice rose in a spirited 
harangue. 

“Drop that gun!” barked the minion 
of the law in a carefully belligerent 
voice, and Martin, now heartily 
ashamed of his display of temper, 
meekly handed it, butt forward, to the 
guardian of the city’s peace, who ac- 
cepted it gingerly. 

“Now, then, what’s the meaning of 
all this?” he asked, full of authority 
and conscious of a certain debt of dig- 
nity to his audience. 

“That big bully was goin’ to shoot 
young Stafford because him and the 
other byes were havin’ a bit o’ fun,” 
explained Mrs. McGuire before Martin 
could speak. “Ain’t that true, sonny ?” 
she asked, casting a moist and mater- 
nal glance at the shaking Stafford boy. 

“Yes’m,” he gulped, and then began 
to sob hysterically. 

“There, there, don’t cry, sonny,” said 
Mrs. McGuire, wiping the child’s face 
with the corner of a dirty apron. “You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself,” she 
said to Martin with noisy vehemence. 
“You that big you would make three 
of him.” 

“Well, I should say so,” shonted Off- 
cer Doheny in blustering tones. “You 
ought to have your head beat off for 
this.” 

“I was only fooling, officer,’ 
tested Martin, stepping suddenly for- 
ward. 

“Here, what do you think you're 
goin’ to do?” snapped Doheny in sud- 
den alarm. 

“I’m just picking up my straw hat,” 
said Martin dully, and placed the mis- 
shapen object upon his head. “This 
boy knocked it off with a clod of earth,” 


> pro- 














he explained miserably, nodding in the 
direction of young Stafford. 

“Sure an’ he did that little thing, 
officer,” said Mrs. McGuire with virtu- 
ous indignation, “but i,,was only a bit 
o’ fun. An’ if you wasn’t a good-for- 
nothin’ loafer an’ bum,” shouted 
at Martin in a sudden outburst of riot- 


she 


ous righteousness, “you wouldn’t be 
wearin’ no straw hat at this time o’ 
the year. Faith, an’ you’d have the 


” 


price of a new lid jn your jeans. 

“Come on, you!” said Officer 
heny, taking Martin by the arm. 

“\Wha-what are you going to do?” 
asked Martin in sudden alarm. 

“I’m going to take you to the station 
house,” said Doheny. “Where’d you 
think I was goin’ to take your” he asked 

heavy humor. “To 
billion-dollar Castoria?” 

That drew the tribute of a 
from Mrs. McGuire. 

“But, officer,” protested Martin dis- 
mally, “I assure you that I meant no 
The gun wasn’t loaded. 
at it yourself.” 

“An’ I guess you would be hoofin’ 

down the street while I 
at it, wouldn’t you?” queried the pro- 
solon, glancing at Mrs. Me- 

uire for approval, 

“Sure an’ you said a mouthful then, 
Mike Doheny,” replied Mrs. McGuire 


Do- 


with -footed the 


laugh 





harm, Look 


Pe ee ee 
was a-lookin 


answer to the glance. “It’s a wise 
head ye have on your shoulders, I’m 
thinkin’.” 


examine that 
’ pleaded Martin. “It hasn't a car 
tridge in it. J——” 

“We'll find out about that in good 
time at the station house,” said Doheny. 
don’t make no difference, any- 
I'll just fut a charge of carryin’ 


‘Please 
cer,’ 


weapon, oif- 


“But it 


1, , 
now, 


concealed weepuns agin’ ye. Come on, 
now !” 

Martin’s heart sank. He had not 
thought of that. It was quite true. He 


had been carrying a concealed weapon, 
even if it was not loaded, and he was 
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practically a stranger in the city. If 
he had only been able to get a new-hat 
sooner he- 

“What's the 
roared Doheny. 
around here all day? 
ye!” 

He took Martin roughly by the arm, 
and then turned apologetically to Mrs. 
McGuire. 

“I hate to bother ye, Mrs. McGuire,” 
he said affably, “but as long as ye saw 
this little affair Il’d be obliged if you 
would kindly step down to headquar- 





matter with you?” 
“Do you want to stick 
Come on, I tell 


ters with me. We'll look after this 
case in a jiffy. An’ would ye kindly 
bring the Stafford boy along, too? 


Your testimony an’ his will be enough.” 
an’ I’d do that much to accom- 
modate ye, Mike Doheny,” said the 
flattered storekeeper, excited by the 
thrilling prospect of her day in court. 

Policeman Doheny,  ostentatiously 
grasping by the arm a lank, dazed man, 
hair was surmounted by 
an outlandish-looking straw hat, pro- 
ceeded to headquarters, followed by a 
scared little boy and a contented and 
rotund woman. The unusual 
sion attracted great attention, and when 
it arrived at the station house a curious 
crowd surrounded the building, while 
the im] patrolman made 


sre 





whose gray 


proces- 





rtant-loo!l 


his complaint against Martin. 
Martin told his story to the officer 
in charge, who listened incredulously. 





Wiaett 





’s shiftless habits, together with 


the fact thot he was carrying a freshly 
( iled, sery! eable-le ( king revolver con- 
cealed in his hip pocket, were in them- 
selves damning corroborators of his 


guilt. But there was also the voluble 
Mrs. had aetually seen 
him point the revolver at young Staf- 
ford—and young Stafford himself, 
Furthermore, the conscientious Mrs, 
McGuire knew the names of the other 
boys in the event that more testimony 
were needed. Martin was locked up 
to await the action of the police court. 


Fatt = % 
ictsuire, Wwno 
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Next morning, after a few trifling 
cases had been disposed of, Judge No- 
lan called Martin’s case. The court- 
room was by that time thronged with 
that curious element in every city which 
loves to gloat over human misery and 
watch the writhing of victims on the 
rack of the law. 

Officer Doheny told his story, palpa- 
bly enjoying his own important part 
in the sordid little drama. Mrs. Mc- 
Guire followed with a copious and de- 
tailed account of the scene, and mothers 
and fathers among the spectators, sud- 
denly remembering that they had chil- 
dren of their own at home, shuddered 
with a pleasant sense of horror as Mrs. 
McGuire graphically described how 
“that great hulking brute of a man” 
had waxed violent and threatened to 
kill “that innocent bit of a boy.” 

“That innocent bit of a boy,” after 
much friendly coaching, told, between 
sniffles, how he and his playmates were 
“just havin’ fun” out queer- 
looking man with the old straw hat 
on his head. Yes, he fad thrown a bit 
of dirt at Martin that accidentally 
knocked off his hat, but he “didn’t mean 
anything by it.” 

In the midst of his subsiding sniffles, 
Martin was called—a hopeless Martin 
who knew that he was already con- 
demned by court and public opinion. 
Not a friendly eye met his as he glanced 
timidly around the courtroom. They 
were all “home folks,” and he was the 
stranger within their gates. In halting 
tones he told his story, with no refer- 
ence to his past years nor his intention 
to “begin all over again.” He was 
wise enough to know that he would 
not only not be believed, but that such 
a_recital would merely prejudice his 
honor the more against him. 

There was a short pause when he 
finished, and then, leaning forward and 
gazing earnestly at Judge Nolan, Mar- 
tin said: 

“Your honor, as I would answer God, 


of the 


I give you my word that I never meant 
any harm.” 

“Then what were you doing with 
a freshly oiled revolver ‘in your pos- 
session?” inquired his honor solemnly, 

The courtroom was suddenly very 
silent, as if every spectator’s breath had 
been stayed for the moment. 

“I—I was going to pawn it to raise 
enough money to get a new hat,” re- 
plied Martin simply. 

A titter ran through the courtroom, 
and his honor rapped smartly with his 
gavel, glancing severely around as he 
did so. Then, when the audience was 
quiet, he turned. 

“Prisoner,” he said judicially, “your 
story sounds too incredible to be true. 
The testimony that we have heard this 
morning is unimpeachable. Whether 
your motive in carrying that revolver 
was harmless or dangerous does not 
enter into the discussion of this case. 
The cold facts are that you did have 
the revolver in your possession and 
you did point it at young Stafford. 
You have been convicted on the charge 
of carrying concealed weapons—a di- 
rect violation of the law. Therefore, 
it is my painful duty to sentence you 
to three months in jail. Three months, 
and I trust that you will wisely turn 
them to good account and emerge a 
more righteous and less violent man.” 

A buzz of satisfaction went around 
the courtroom, and Mrs. McGuire 
heaved a windy sigh of satisfaction. 
What a wise and upright judge he was! 

“But, your honor,” cried Martin 
wildly, “for God’s sake give me an- 
other chance! You don’t realize what 
you are doing. You don’t know how 
much freedom means to me at this par- 
ticular time. You are damning a hu- 
man soul. You 
Judge Nolan’s face reddened angrily 
and he brought his gavel down on the 
desk with a resounding thump that 
made every one in the courtroom jump 
nervously. 











“The case is closed,” he said sternly. 
“Officer Doheny, take away the pris- 
oner.” 

In that horrible moment Martin’s re- 
viving hope went out like a guttering 
candle in the wind. Fate, avenging 
herself for all those squandered years, 
nad extinguished the flame with one 
breath, and his soul now groped in Cim- 
merian darkness. 

The gruff voice of Officer Doheny 
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startled him into action. TMat enter- 
prising policeman had him by the arm 
and was leading him toward the little 
door that opened upon ironbound cor- 
ridors. 

“Come on now!” he said. “Don’t go 
to sleep over it! Here!” Martin felt 
something crush down upon his head. 
“Cheer up!” cried Doheny with raucous 
joviality. “Here’s your hat; what’s 
your hurry?” 


HGOIAES 


NOT A “HOLD-UP” THIS TIME 


HEN a night crew on the Wabash Railroad, at Moberly, Missouri, recently 


passed the restaurant of “Bus” 


Eades and saw inside a man with a hand- 


shining object in his hand, they decided a robber was holding up the place. 


They ran back to the station and c 


alled up the police. 
The policemen circled the house, and one of them, 


Al McClelland, rushed 


through the door, revolver in hand and cried out: “Hands up.” 
The man with the handkerchief over his face and the shining object in his 


hand complied. 


“Howdy, Al, come in and have something to eat. 
The shiny object was a pow der squirter 


It proved to be Eades himself. 


But when he saw it was McClelland he said: 


with which he was killing flies, and the handkerchief had been placed over his 
face to keep the powder out of his nose and mouth. 


BBA EES CH HE 


DARTMOUTH STUDENT SENTENCED 


OBERT T. MEADS, of Chicago, Illinois, the Dartmouth College student 


~ who last June shot and killed Henry E. Maroney, a fellow student, after a 


drinking bout at the university 


, pleaded guilty to manslaughter and was sen- 


tenced to serve from fifteen to twenty years in prison. 


Meads is the son of A. H. Meads, 


a well-known Chicago attorney, who 


went to Dartmouth to undertake his son’s defense. 

The shooting occurred in Maroney’s rooms at the Theta Delta Chi fraternity 
house, and is said to have followed an argument over liquor which Meads and 
some classmates «cm geled fr Canad - 1 shicl Mar -y had take sits 
some classmates smuggled from Canada and which Maroney had taken without 


paying for. 


Meads fled after the shooting and was, captured on a Boston train. He 


pleaded self-defense. 


BPD TA HE EERE 


BONDS CARRIED BY AIRPLANE 


O that thieves might have no opportunity to steal half a million dollars in 


x securities, 


which were to be transferred from New York, officials of a bank 


in Dillon, South Carolina, hired an airplane and its pilots to transport the valu- 
ables. The bonds were delivered without any mishap, 
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THE AMAZING MURDER OF JULES SANTON 


RITH unfailing regularity Jules 

B Santon had driven his well- 

appointed motor car up to the 

door of the Surété Bank in 

Marseilles once a week precisely at 
two o'clock, 

One of the most trusted servants of 
the bank, it had been his duty to drive 
another trusted servant, Monsieur 
Benot, from the chief office of the bank 
in Marseilles to one of its local 
branches, with a supply of gold and 
notes securely fastened in a strongly 
bound bank box. 

Precisely at two o’clock on January 
19th, 1920, Jules Santon drove the 
bank’s car up to the side entrance of 
the head office. A fine stinging snow, 
driven by a bitter north wind, cut into 
the faces of those who were compelled 
to be out. Jules himself, with his large 
motor coat, cap, and goggles, could 
hardly be seen, so well had he protected 
‘himself against the weather. 

Monsieur Benot, accompanied by an- 
other bank official, quickly came down 
the steps and crossed the snow-coveted 
pavement with their precious box be- 
tween them. As soon as the box was 
safely placed in the closed car the sec- 
ond bank official hurried out of the 
biting cold, while Monsieur Benot pre- 
pared to make himself comfortable for 
the half hour’s journey before him. 


But that journey was to be delayed for 
the first time in his memory. 

From out of the bank building there 
dashed a young man in the uniform of 
the bank’s messengers, waving to Jules 
Santon not to start. 

“What is it?” asked Monsieur Benot. 

“The manager wants to see you be- 
fore you go,” said the 

“Get inside the car and keep an eye 
on that box, Jules,’ said Monsieur 
Benot. “I shan’t be more than a few 
minutes.” 

In his hurry he did not notice as he 
went up the bank steps the customer 
who came quickly out of the swinging 
doors and crashed into him. Together 
the two slipped on the snow and rolled 
on to the pavement. 

“A thousand pardons, monsieur!” 
cried the stranger, quickly rising and 
helping up Benot. “I was in a hurry 
and was not looking where I was go- 
ing.” 

“The fault is mine,” replied Benot 
smiling. “I, too, was in a hurry.” 

The two, in a typical French manner, 
brushed the snow off each 
clothes and parted with mutual apolo- 
gies for their own carelessness. Th 


nessenger. 


other’s 


ne 
bank official had just entered the vesti- 
bule after these few minutes’ delay 
when the messenger who had called 
him away came dashing up breathless. 














“Oh, sir, I’m sorry to have troubled 
you. An important customer has called 
to see the manager and has instructed 
me to say he will see you immediately 
on your return.” 

With a grumble at his wasted time, 
Benot turned and entered the bank car 
again, while the driver left his charge 
of the precious box and resumed his 
position at the steering wheel. In an- 
other moment the two were rapidly on 
their way to the branch bank. 

At the branch bank Benot’s arrival 
was expected, as it had been week in 
and week out for several years, and an 
official at once came out of the bank 
and helped him to carry in the heavy 
box from the bank’s car. [Following 
the usual routine the branch cashier 
opened the box with his duplicate set 
of keys and took out the two large bags 
it contained and the package of bank 
notes. He opened the first bag and 
gave a horrified exclamation as he 
pulled out a handful of small stones! 
Hurriedly he opened the other bag. 
That too was filled with stones. The 
bundle of notes was nothing more than 
a bundle of common paper cut to the 
size of bank notes. 

“Good heavens!” cried 
“The bags were filled in front of my 
eyes and the notes put in the box by 
myself with them. Jt was locked in 
front of me and has never been out of 
my sight, or Santon’s. There was 
£23,000 in notes and gold this time, 
more than usual.” 

He and the cashier hurried out to the 
waiting car. Jules Santon had disap- 
peared! 

Without the loss of a moment, the 
head office was telephoned to and the 
police promptly informed, while in- 
structions were given that nothing was 
to be touched any further till the latter 
had arrived. At four o’clock Doctor 
Balthazard, one of the most famous 
criminologists and scientific detectives 
in France, arrived on the scene and 
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took charge of the investigation, an 
investigation which was only to take a 
few hours but was to be one of the 
most wonderful in the whole history 
of crime. 

His first step was to examine the 
waiting car, which had not been 
touched in any way till his appearance. 
He at once made the discovery of the 
body of the missing chauffeur wedged 
out of sight between the back of the 
last seat and the back of the car. The 
unfortunate man was quickly carried 
into the bank and there examined by 
the detective. 

“This is the man who drove you 
here?” he asked Benot. 

“Yes,” replied the latter. 

“When did you get here?” 

“A little over half an hour ago,” an- 
swered the bank official. 

“Impossible!” cried — Balthazard. 
“This man has been dead two hours. 
He couldn’t have driven you here.” 

Benot was too astounded to protest. 
He could have sworn that he had been 
driven by Jules. In a daze he followed 
the detective back to the car. The lat- 
ter made an extremely thorough exam- 
ination of the motor, going over it inch 
by inch, continually making notes of his 
observations. The steps, doors, win- 
dows and floor were gone over 
minutely. His final act was to raise 
the cushions and look in the compart- 
ments beneath them, and from one he 
took a cup, muffler, and coat identical 
with the ones the dead man was wear- 
ing. 

“T suppose these are a duplicate set 
belonging to Santon?” he asked, 

“Certainly not!” replied Benot ex- 
citedly. “I am absolutely sure he hadn’t 
any other motor clothes than the ones 
he was wearing.” 

The detective looked puzzled. It was 
clear to him that somehow or other 
Jules Santon had been murdered while 
in charge of the bank’s car, and after 
his body had been thrust out of sight 
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behind the seat his place had been taken 
by some one dressed in duplicate 
clothes. But when was he murdered? 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in 
any way about Santon when he drove 
you here? Did he stop or slow up 
anywhere for instance?” asked the de- 
tective. 

“No,” replied Benot. “We followed 
our usual routine exactly.” 

“Tell me everything that happened, 
no matter how trivial, from the time 
you saw the gold and notes put in the 
box till you saw it opened here,” said 
the detective. 

As soon as Benot came to the in- 
cident of his recall to the bank by the 
messenger, and the accidental colli- 
sion with the bank’s customer, the de- 
tective’s face began to light up. 

“Oh, I begin to see. That incident 
wasn’t quite so accidental as it ap- 
peared,” he said. “I suppose you don’t 
know how long you left Santon in the 
cr.” 

“As it so happened I can tell to the 
minute,” replied Benot. “I looked at 
my watch when we were about to start 
and it was just a quarter past two. 
When I entered the car for the second 
time I again looked at my watch me- 
chanically, and it was then twenty-two 
minutes past.” 

“Seven mintites, and just over two 
hours ago! Good heavens, we are deal- 
ing with some clever criminals. In that 
seven minutes the chauffeur was mur- 
dered, his body thrust out of sight, and 
another box substituted for the one 
containing the notes and gold. It was 
one of the criminals, disguised as the 
dead man, who drove you here.” 

“But why!” asked the puzzled Benot. 
“Why didn’t they clear off at once ?” 

“Tle drove you here to give his con- 
federates time to get right away with 
the gold and notes,” answered the de- 
tective. 

“Ill now have another examination 
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of the dead man. I haven’t found out 
yet how he has been killed.” 

The detective was frankly puzzled 
over the chauffeur’s death. His first 
examination had convinced him that 
he had not been strangled, poisoned, or 
drugged. There were no marks on his 
throat nor any signs of how he had 
been murdered, in fact. But his second 
examination brought to light the way 
he had been killed and it was as re 
markable as the rest of the whole af- 
fair. He began to go over the dead 
man’s head and face with a magnifying 
glass, and in only a few minutes a small 
clot of blood on the hair at the top of 
his head attracted his attention. He 
parted the hair and there in the skull, 
was a small hole only about the six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter. The 
dead man had been murdered by some 
fine small steel weapon which had been 
driven vertically through the top of 
his head{ From this wound the detec- 
tive obtained an important clew to the 
identity of the remarkable murderer. 

“We'll now drive back to the head 
office,” he said. “I think I have found 
out all I want to know here. You had 
better come with me, because I shall 
want to know exactly where the car 
stood outside the bank and other de- 
tails,” he added to Benot. 

The detective, with a number of po- 
lice officials, made a careful examina- 
tion of the side street in which the dead 
chauffeur had been murdered.  Luck- 
ily there had very little traffic 
down the street that day, and the fine 
snow which had been falling hard left 
practically untouched the marks of the 
big car in the snow. 

“That’s what I expected to find,” said 
Balthazard, pointing to the tracks of a 
car running parallel to and close to 
those of the bank car. He gave certain 
instructions to two of his assistants and 
careful measurements and _ particulars 
were soon made of the track of the 
strange car. Unfortunately this track 
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was lost in the traffic in the main road, 
but from the marks left in the side 
street, the detective strengthened the 
theory he had already formed. To the 
puzzled Benot, who had followed every 
one of his movements, there seemed no 
discoveries of real importance to make, 
save that the trusted servant of the 
bank, Santon, had been murdered in a 
most mysterious and remarkable way. 
The detective, however, seemed to be 
getting cheerier every minute as he 
went ovr the ground so carefully. 

“\WWe'll now finish up from where you 
started,” he said. “And then perhaps 
we shan’t be long before we put our 
hands on the man we want. Five or 
six people have been concerned in it.” 

By the order of the police, all the 
bank employees had been gathered into 
one room, and no one was allowed to 
leave the bank on any excuse whatever. 
The first thing the detective did, how- 
ever, when he saw the manager was to 
say: “Tell everybody to carry on and 
finish their day’s work as quickly as 
possible, and tell them then they can 
go home,” he said. 

As soon as his request had been com- 
plied with, he said to the manager, 
“Monsieur Benot tells me you sent for 
him, just after he had left the bank 
with the stolen box. What did you 
want to see him about?” 

“I sent for him?’ answered the bank 
manager. “There must be some mis- 
take.”’ 

“One of the bank messengers came 
up and gave me your message himself,” 
cried Benot. ‘And afterward counter- 
manded it because an important cus- 
tomer had called to see you.” 

ei have seen no customer whatever 
to-day,” replied the manager. 

“Send for the messenget 





said the 
“Perhaps Monsieur Benot 
can identify the one who gave him the 
message, though I fancy he won’t be 
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hat ants 
detective, 







able to do so.’ 


As a matter of fact, the bewildered 
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bank official was quite positive that 
none of the messengers who had been 
called into the room were anything like 
the one who had spoken to him. 

“Precisely as I thought,” said Bal- 
thazard. “We'll now just _ stroll 
through the bank, if you don’t mind.” 

By that time the clerks had settled 
down eager to get their work finished 
and to get away, for the delay had been 
a matter of some hours. Slowly the de- 
tective passed through the rooms, ap- 
parently talking to the manager, but 
keenly noting every face, and every 
desk as he passed by. On the second 
floor he passed through a room where 
there were a number of women clerks 
working. Beside one the detective 
stopped and smiled. 

“That’s a pretty idea,” he said, point- 
ing to two pencils, one of which was 
tied round with red ribbon, another 
with blue. ‘You have an artistic soul, 
m’amselle,” he added gallantly. 

The girl blushed. 

“T like my pencils to look pretty,” 
she answered, “and so I tie ribbons on 
them.” 

“Ah, I see you have one tied with 
yellow ribbon on the window sill,” 
added the detective. 

“Oh, I must have forgotten that!’ 
and the girl made a movement to pick 
it up, but the detective was quicker. 
Seizing her wrist with a> grip of 
steel, he dragged her away from the 
window. 

“Have her taken into a quiet room, 
and guarded by one of my men,” he 
said, and then as an afterthought, “and 
see it is a room where there are no 
windows. Don’t let her go anywhere 
near windows till I come back. I’ve 
found all I wanted here, but don’t let 
the staff go. I shall be back in a couple 
of hours at the most.” 

Before the astonished manager could 
say anything further, the detective had 
hurried out of the bank with one of 
his assistants, after leaving final in- 
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structions that the pencil with the yel- 
low ribbon was not to be touched in 
any way. Just as it was propped up 
against the window, so it was left. 
When Doctor Balthazard returned, 
accompanied by the chief of the Mar- 
seilles police, he was able to give the 
latter as well as the bank manager suf- 
ficient information to arrest the mur- 
derer of the unfortunate chauffeur, as 
well as to trace the missing notes and 
gold. In an amazingly short time he 
had not only reconstructed the main 
outlines of this remarkable crime, but 
was able to give a description of the 
authors. 
“In the first place I knew as soon as 
I heard the outlines of the story that 
the robbery must have been planned 
for some considerable time,” he began. 
“Tor it depended so much upon having 
the exact movements of Lenot and the 
dead chauffeur that it could hardly have 
been carried out on the spur of the 
moment. ‘The fact that an exactly sim- 
ilar box was substituted for the original 
one and that the clothing of the chauf- 
feur was so closely imitated as to de- 
ceive even Benot proved how every- 
thing had been carefully planned. 
“The next thing that struck me was 
that the day chosen for the robbery 
was, as your branch manager informed 
me, one on which a larger consignment 
of notes and gold than usual were be- 
ing sent. That pointed clearly, to my 
mind, that those who had planned the 
robbery had a confederate inside the 
bank, and that was why I immediately 
told one of my assistants to phone you, 
and keep all your staff and even your- 
self here, till I investigated further. 
“Why you even suspected me!” cried 
the manager. : 
“Oh, no!” smiled the detective. “I 
merely knew some one in the bank was 
a confederate, and that’s why I kept all 
there till I found out which particular 
person it was. It was, of course, the 
girl with the pretty beribboned pencils. 
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“Well, I think there are five people at 
least in this affair. First of all there is 
Santon’s double; second, there is the 
bogus messenger; third, there is the 
polite stranger who knocked Benot 
down in the snow and spent those valu- 
able minutes detaining him and apolo- 
gizing properly while the chauffeur was 
being killed. Fourth, there is the girl 
with her pretty pencils who by means 
of them gave the signal that everything 
was favorable for the robbery: and 
finally there is the man in the other car 
which drew up beside the bank car, 
There may have been other confeder- 
ates but there were at least those five.” 

“But how did you hit on the girl so 
quickly ?” asked the bank manager. 

“Partly luck,- partly detective  in- 
stinct,” returned Dr. Balthazard. “I 
knew when you told everybody that as 
soon as they had finished their work 
they could go, that all would work 
quickly, and forget for the moment. I 
staked on that forgetting, for 1 was on 
the lookout for unusual, 
something that would have been for- 
gotten. And surely a pencil, standing 
by a window with a piece of yellow 
ribbon is unusual! Most people who 
use pencils throw them down carelessly 
and don’t balance them carefully 
against a window, especially where they 
can be seen from the outside. 

“I left that the pencil was 
not to be moved and I went outside to 
see from where I could see it 
The only place where I could see it 
plainly was from the upper windows of 
a tall building opposite. I made in- 
quiries there amd I found that the only 
newcomers in the last few months were 
two men who posed as agents for a 
South American Rubber Company. I 
entered their offices, but they were out, 
as I expected, and there was very little 
sign of the business they were supposed 
to be carrying on. However, from 
their window I had an excellent view of 
the lead pencil with the yellow ribbon! 


something 


orders 


best. 
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And from the caretaker I have obtained 
an excellent description of the two men, 
who are now being watched for, un- 
known to themselves, by the police. 
Doubtless they will be caught before the 
news of the robbery and murder leaks 
out into the papers even. 

“The car used was a big touring car, 
olive green in color, with a deep scratch 
on the left-hand side, and the running 
board removed on that side as well.” 

“Good heavens, how did you know 
that?” 

“Because the splashboard of the bank 
car had on it a large shaving of green 
paint where the other car had scraped 
against it. The length of the wheel 
base, and the closeness of the wheel 
tracks to those of the bank car showed 
me that it was a big car, and to have got 
so close must have had its running 
board 

“Tlow was Santon murdered?” 
the bank manager. 

“Ile was murdered by a shoemaker, 
an awl!” 


removed,” 
asked 


and with a shoemaker’s tool, 
came the astounding reply. 

“How did you know that?” 

“That again is simple. I have 
studied wounds of all kinds for years, 
and I knew as soon as | found it that 
the wound in the top of his head was 
caused by some fine steel instrument 

an awl. I deduced that it was a 
shoemaker’s awl after an examination 
of finger prints on the window of the 
bank’s car. Among them was a pfint 
of a thumb, showing a on the 
outer part of the first thumb’s joint. 
This is a peculiarity of shoemaker’s 
thumbs, a fact well known to anybody 
who has made a study of finger 
prints.” 

Thanks to the deductions 
tective, the men w 
agents for the South American Rubber 
Company were arrested the following 
day on visiting their rooms in the build- 
ing opposite the bank. | 
touring cars were not too common, and 
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from the description of it the police 
were able to trace it to the ownership 
of a retired army captain named Boude- 
lot. 

It transpired that it was PBoudelot 
who had engineered the crime from 
start to finish. He had spent months 
planning every detail, and but for the 
quickness of Doctor Balthazard he 
would have got clear away with his 
booty. Ile was, when arrested, actually 
motoring to Paris, and his arrest was 
due to the fact that the I’rench police 
had had instructions to stop and search 
thoroughly any green motor car, as 
well as its occupants. One of the first 
things discovered in Captain Boudelot’s 
car was the missing packet of notes and 
the two bags of gold! 

Of the two men arrested in the build- 
ing opposite, one turited out to be an 
ex-convict named Charles Lecomte. 
While serving a previous sentence he 
had learned the trade of shoemaker, 
and he confessed that he had murdered 
the chauffeur with a shoemaker’s awl! 
He added that he had watched the 
chauffeur for weeks before the crime 
was carried out, learning exactly what 
route he took, what time he started, 
what clothing he wore, and any little 
mannerisms, so that he could imitate 
him perfectly when the occasion arose. 
Actually a confederate had driven up 
on the day of the murder exactly as 
the detective had Lecomte had 
quickly jumped in and murdered the 
chauffeur before he realized his dan- 
ger and then had exchanged the bank 
box with an exactly similar one in the 
green car. It had all happened while 
a confederate was detaining Benot by 
knocking him down in the snow and 
Its very daring had made 
the scheme successful. 

The wretched girl confederate in the 
ssed that the ribbons round 


said. 


apologizing! 


' - 
bank confe 


her pencils were meant as definite signs, 
The red ribbon meant danger, the blue 
one that the consignment of gold and 
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notes was nothing out of the usual, and 
the yellow one that the consignment 
was greater than usual. Her betrayal 
of the bank’s trust brought her no gain, 
for she died while under arrest. 
Boudelot, the master brain behind 
the well-planned robbery, committed 
suicide before his trial, and his accom- 
plice Lecomte was found guilty of mur- 
der and sentenced to death. The re- 
maining members of the gang were all 
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captured in due course and sentenced 
to heavy terms of imprisonment. But 
a few hours one way or the other and 
they might have escaped scot-free, and 
another bank robbery and murder 
would have gone down in the annals of 
crime as unsolved. The detective skill 
of Doctor Balthazard, however, 
brought the whole gang within the grip 
of the law not many hours after the 
committing of the crime. 


WHO DIED FIRST? 


HO will get the estates of the late Orville Allison and wife, who were found 
dead at their country home some weeks ago, is puzzling the lawyers of 


Columbia, Missouri. 
to the other. 
died first ? 


Each died without direct heirs, and the point involved is: 


Each made separate wills and left all of their property 


Which 


If Allison died a natural death and died before his wife, she would have 
inherited his estate, and hence, her heirs would eventually inherit both estates. 


If she died first his heirs would inherit. 
No one knows which died first. 


they had evidently lain for ten days. 


They were found in their yard, where 


There is a strong belief that Mrs, Allison gave her husband poison by 


grinding jimson 


seeds in their coffee, and even though they drank the coffee 


together and she died first, her criminal act would disbar her heirs, and they 


could not inherit any part of the estate. 


There also is ground for belief that 


their death was the result of a suicide pact, so the issue reverts back to the 
sR 
“PAUPER” IS REALLY WEALTHY MINER 


.N elderly man was taken off a train in New York in a wheel chair by three 


question: Who died first? 


porters, several weeks ago. 


that he had been robbed of all his money on the train. 
Now he is dead—and he left a fortune of eighty- 


pauper to Bellevue Hospital. 
eight thousand dollars, 


Peter Vidovitch, the supposed pauper, was an Alaskan miner. 
The fortune he left consisted of fifty-four 


in Austria sixty-five years ago. 


He was feeble and unkempt, and claimed 


He was taken as a 


He was born 


thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds and twenty-six thousand dollars deposited in 


three banks in San Francisco. 


On his person were five thousand dollars cash, 


jewelry valued at three thousand and a gold slab three inches thick. 
The deposits and Liberty Bonds were discovered when a packet containing 


a will was opened. 


In accordance with the will the fortune is left in lots of 


two thousand and three thousand dollars each to brothers, sisters, and near kin. 
There also is a gift of two thousand dollars for a church in Austria. 
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40 Jive 


by Harold de Polo 


Author of ‘‘Nervy Meadows and Slick Harry,’’ etc. 


HE slim little man_ finally 

straightened his cough- 

wracked body and regained 

sufficient steadiness in his 
shaking limbs to ring the bell. He was 
rised at the promptness of the an- 
swer, but he was not surprised at the 
mode of it. 





“Come in, you fool,” the harsh and 
inimitable voice called out, and charac- 
teristically added a curse. ‘‘Forgetting 
you left that door on the latch—or 
what ?” 


another 
cough, allowed a somewhat bitter smile 
to turn his lips as he pushed open the 
door. 


The caller, suppressing 


“Still the same old Plunger,” he mur- 
mured. 
The man in the luxuriously, though 


gaudily, furnished room, immediately 
proved that he was himself in other 
ways. Although lolling lazily back, 


1 


silk-robed, in a comfortable chair, his 
arm moved with the rapidity of a strik- 
ing serpent as he caught the first 
mpse of his visitor. When it came 


back, an automatic was leveled. 





Throw ’em up!” he said. “Quick!” 
The newcomer obeyed, although it 


was done deliberately and without fear. 
In his shabby suit, with his emaciated 
body, his ghastly white and _hollow- 
heeked ce, he represented a pathetic 


h fac 
and at the same time an incongruous 
appearance. It seemed strange to see 


him, the picture of harmlessness, forced 
to keep his scrawny arms in the air 
at the point of a weapon held by a 
big man who could apparently have 
crushed him in two with a single crunch 
of his powerful fingers. 

“So it’s you, is it?” said the other. 
“Just out of stir, eh? Must’ve got 
some time off, eh?” 

“Yes,” replied the ex-convict, his 
voice low and dull. “They took off 
three years.” 

The man in the chair for a moment 
studied the one before him. Elis cold 
gray eyes had a scornful and amused 
light in them. Presently, however, he 
remembered something that he had for- 
gotten. 

“Come here, Tommy!” he ordered. 

The other moved forward, arms still 
in the air. Plunger Madden, with his 
free hand, very deftly and expertly ran 
his fingers over the wispy form, search- 
ing for weapons. When none were 
found, he grunted satisfactorily and 
motioned his caller back. Then, as 
he studied the face that had been young 
and the hair that had been brown 
suddenly flushed. 


“Devil take you!” he exclaimed. 
“What did you mean by giving me that 
false alarm? Thought you were that 


fool Higgins when you rang. He went 


out to get me some booze, and he ought 
to be back. Prohibition, eh? Pshaw! 


I’m getting out for good in a week or 
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two. A fellow gives a party one night, 
and he wakes up the next morning and 
finds just a couple of drinks left; then 
he has to search all day to buy more.” 

“Yes,” remarked Tommy in a dull 
and emotionless voice as he glanced at 
the table in the adjoining room that held 
countless bottles, which told, in their 
emptiness, of much carousing the pre- 
vious night. “Yes, I heard that you 
were doing your best to drink yourself 
to death.” 

The Plunger scowled and was about 
to speak, but the man from jail went 
on without pause: 

“Yes, they were about right. This 
illicit stuff has certainly told on you.” 

“How’d you get here?” asked Mad- 
den, changing the subject. “The boy 
downstairs always announces every- 
body. Did he see you?” 

“No,” replied Tommy with a wry 
smile. “I thought you mightn’t like 
people to know who was calling. I 
still remembered the old way. I 
climbed over the roofs, after I got in 
at that walk-up flat down the street.” 

A sardonic smile spread over Plunger 
Madden’s face; doubtless he was think- 
ing of the days when the other had 
been his. active henchman. He unex- 
pectedly veered to another topic. 
Reaching out, he secured a flask that 
lay on the table not far from him. 
Raising it to his lips, he took a generous 
gulp, put it down, and shuddered. 

“Rotten stuff—rotten. All that’s left 
after that bunch of hogs got through 
last night. Hang that fool Higgins— 
he ought to be here by now. Lord, I'll 
be glad to get away from this country!” 

Tommy Bains, with his big and some- 
what pathetic brown eyes that looked 
like burning coals against his pale face 
and the deadly whiteness of his hair, 
made no answer. He simply stood 
there and gazed at the other without 
emotion, without interest. 

“Say,” continued Madden, “what did 
you come here for, anyway ?” 
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“IT came——” but a coughing fit 
gripped Bains, and he was forced to 
sit down when it was over. 

“Well?” 

“I—I came,” said Tommy, “to see 
if you couldn’t do something for me, 
since you sent me away for seven years, 
I—I havey't much time—left.” 

“The old coin, like all the rest, eh? 
Well, Tommy, you should have known 
better.” 

“Ym not asking much,” answered 
Bains, still in a dull voice. “I—I’d like 
two thousand, Madden. J-——” 

The Plunger emitted a roar of highly 
derisive laughter and slapped his knee 
as he accentuated his mirth. 

“Only two—only two thousand? 
Say, don’t make me laugh any more.” 

“Only two thousand for seven years 
—seven years that have taken every- 
thing from me. And you put me there, 
Madden, when you double-crossed me 
as you double-cross¢ 

“Listen, Tommy,” said the big man, 

“where do that stuff? You 
know I don’t like those threats.” 
1 not threatening,” insisted Bains 
patiently. “I’m simply asking you to 
be a man and give me enough to die 
on comfortably. You sent me up, and 
you got all the swag. It—it must have 
been over thirty thousand for that one 
deal alone.” 

“Close guessing, Tommy,” retorted 
the powerful crook. “It was just thirty- 
two thousand even.” 

“Two out of that, Madden, doesn’t 
seem——” 

“Cut that out, will you? Didn't I 
even go to the expense of hiring 
Solheiser, the best criminal lawyer in 
the State, to get you off with only ten 
years? Wake up, Tommy.” 

The little man sighed—until a hack- 
ing cough cut him short. He passed 
a shaking hand over a damp brow and 
again spoke in that tired, patient voice: 

“Madden, I’m not threatening; I’m 
just trying to appeal to you and see if 


‘ “\) ) ” 
d every one else. 
you get 


“or, 
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With Six Months to Live 


you haven’t got even one spark of kind- 
ness. When I met{ you, nearly eight 
years ago, I was’just an ordinary 
youngster in his early twenties. I ad- 
mit that life seemed kind of hard, 
working twelve hours a day behind a 
cigar counter and making just enough 
to starve along on. I admit that I 
didn’t need much tempting when you 
showed me how I could get some real 
money, as you said. After that first 
job, when I did that lookout work for 
; | realized that you were always 
ready to double cross everybody and 
that I'd been a fool. Like many others, 
I thought I was too far in to 

[ stayed, Madden—stayed 

with you for a year. During that time 
J] think I assisted in robberies, forgeries, 
other confidence deals that prob- 
netted you over a hundred thou- 
sand—and I didn’t receive much more 
than I had behind the counter. Then, 
on that last Mathewson stunt, I got 


and 


al ly 


what lots of the boys had warned me 


I’d get from you—the pen. 

“You’vé never been there, Madden; 
I know that. You’ve been too clever. 
You’ve sent too many others there— 
and Lord only knows why some of 
them haven’t broken out and killed you 
this. I know you pose as a 
1orseman, a sportsman, and you’ve got- 
ten away with it. I give you credit, 
if you can call it that, for fooling them 
all for so long. But while you’ve been 
going along in the old way, drinking, 
running about the country, and having 
your usual good time, I’ve been up 
there, Madden, where they’ve wrecked 
me. I’m not lying. The doctors told 
me, honestly, that I had just five or 
six months to live. The con has got 
me for keeps, as I sttppose you or any 
one Madden, I want to die 
comfortably in a warm climate, and be 
able to have a few of the little things 
I’ve always wanted. I want to go 
South and die. I’m only just nearing 
thirty, you know.” 


9oB—ps 


before 
1 
I 


can see, 


He paused, brought out a handker- 
chief, and held it to his mouth as he 
hacked. Plunger Madden, however, 
once more gave evidence of the fact 
that people were right when they called 
him a “hunk of ice.” 

“The sob stuff doesn’t go, Tommy,” 
he said brusquely. “Might as well can 

Bains did not look up for a moment; 
the long and the 
attack of coughing, had seemed to ex- 
haust his whole body. Presently, how- 
ever, he regarded Madden—gazed at 
1im with that same dull, tired, emotion- 
His voice matched it. 
the 


speech he had made 
| ’ 


less gaze. 

“Then you won't give me 

dusand 7” 

“Not two thousand American cop- 
pers,” Madden = decisively. 
“Tommy, I’m needing every berry I 
can scrape together when I quit this 
sweet dry land.” 

For another long minute Tommy 
Bains looked at him. If in any way his 
expression had changed, perhaps the 
vestige of a hint of loathing had come 
into it. 

“That’s final ?” 

“As final as death,” was the answer. 

Tommy Bains rose, still without emo- 
tion—but again another coughing spell 
mastered him. This time, when he had 
finished, he leaned weakly against the 
wall. 

“Can—can you let me have—just a 
drink?” he gasped. “I’m really—all 
in.” 

“Tommy, I wouldn’t refuse a dog 
liquor. Help yourself.” 

The other, taking the bottle, uncorked 
it and poured a small portion into a 
glass. This he drained, but as he was 
about to replace the flask on the tabie 
the bigger man grasped it roughly fron 
him. 

“Here, give me that, you fool!” he 
“Just about enough left 


two 


retorte 1 


said snappily. 
for a man-sized drink!” 
Putting it to his lips, Plunger Mad- 
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den took the contents to the last drop. 
This time he did not shudder or com- 
plain of the quality. Instead, he gave 
a queer sort of convulsive twitch—and 
dropped bottle and automatic as his 
two hands flew up for his throat. For 
an instant it seemed as if he were try- 
ing to scream; but then, like an ex- 
ploding toy balloon, he crumpled and 
sank back. He lay quite limp, with a 
terrible accusation in his open eyes, and 
breathing heavily. 

“You should have given me that two 
thousand, Madden,” said Tommy Bains 
as he came closer. “I didn’t want to 
kill you, honestly ; but I think I’ve even 
made a just thing out of murder by 
getting you where you can’t send any 
more poor devils to jail. I called on 
Hornbeck, that chemist you sent up for 
three years once, and he gave me 
sule which I slipped into the bottle when 
you wouldn’t give me a chance to die 
comfortably. No, Madden, I didn’t 
want to kill you—TI didn’t want it on 
my soul—but I had to. I can die in 
warmth, too, for that poison leaves no 
traces, Hornbeck says, and as 
one knows about your drinking they’ll 
s some of this illicit booze 
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that’s going round. 


But Plunger Madden had breathed 
his last, and Tommy Bains had no time 
to waste. His hopes that the clever 
crook still clung to the habit of carrying 
immense sums with him proved true, 

In a wallet reposed several thousand ° 
dollars, out of which amount little 
Tommy took precisely two thousand— 
not a dollar more. Then, very quietly, 
he left the room, ascended to the roof, 
and made his way over the old familiar 
trail to the street. 


Two days later, at a Southern re- 
sort, littke Tommy Bains sat peacefully 
on the veranda. He was garbed in neat 
blue serge, and though he looked like 
a man whose days were numbered, he 
also looked like one who would be able 
to die happily. For the fourth or fifth 
time he perused a half-column_ notice 
on the death of Plunger Madden, which 
all the sporting world regretted doubly 
in consequence of his being but another 
unfortunate victim to the already large 
ranks of those who had overindulged 
in “illicit booze.” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, sighing, “I guess 
that makes it sure I can die where it’s 
warm, without worrying where the next 
nickel’s coming from.” 











HOSE of you who compliment us by taking pleasure in closely following the 

chats, will remember one, written not so long ago, in which we discussed 

and asked opinions as to which was the more interesting type of story, 

the one in which motive, reason for committing the crime, was the feature, or 
in Which method of execution claimed the center of the stage. 

Many interesting and helpful letters expressing opinions on this subject have 

One that we think particularly good, arrived recently from [rnest 


come to us. 
the topic that we 


M. Poate. With such rare insight has Doctor Poate handled 






feel it would be unfair, did we not let you read what he has to say. So we will 

let this very popular author and distinguished physician do the “chatting” this 
y. Pull up your chairs, and hark to what he has to say: 

In the last analysis, every piece of fiction depends for interest upon its emo- 


tional appeal, and that is the answer to your problem of method and motive. 
No purely intellectual puzzle, be it ever so intricate, can grip the reader as does 
even a mediocre presentation of the loves and hates and fears of real, living 
people. The reader identifies himself with your characters, thrills to their emo- 
tions, suffers and rejoices with them. 

“The writer’s real problem, then, is how best 
his situations. Let him once do that, and though they are common, 
common as birth and death and mating—they will still hold his reader’s attention. 

“And one achieves this desirable end, if at all, by the exercise of restraint. 
In its restraint lies the only true value of the realistic method. Not pages of 
slush about the pathos of your situation; maunderings about the pity of a poor, 
friendless old lady, such as the central character in a Christmas story I am doing 
for you, deserted by her kin, surrounded by the harrowing sights and sounds of 
a madhouse, weeping her eyes dim while her forlorn soul, questing through the 
universe for comfort, finds only the hard indifference of sunny skies, singing 
birds, happy folk, rejoicing in each other and cruelly unsoftened by her sad 
plight—and all that rot. One can go on indefinitely—it’s easy enough, like ‘a 
bunch of daisies at the neck to hide bad modeling’—but, as the devil said, ‘it 


to give an affective value to 
lace—as 


isn't art. 

“No. Set your madhouse on paper, moderately, without exaggeration or 
comment. Nowadays they're not such terrible places, after all. And then sketch 
in your old lady; a gray, colorless wisp, another amoeba among the billions of 
animalculae swimming blindly in the test tube of bouillon which we call the world. 





Put her into her proper place; bed No. 27 in a row of seventy beds, which, 
With its legal fifty-seven cubic feet of air space, constitutes her place in the sun. 
Yester there was another old woman there—a fat one. To-morrow, when 
she shall have taéken the next step along her via dolorosa, and lies unstately in 

city morgue, clad in a meager, backless shroud pinked about its edges to 
save the labor of hemming, with only the coffin card tied to her wrist to mark 


her out from the thirty or forty other old husks lying about her—to-morrow, that 
bed will hold another old lady, equally gray and feeble and senile, equally un- 
interesting—or interesting. It’s all in the point of view. 

“But give the setting honestly, and paint the old lady as she is, not with 
the sordid realism of some writers who see only, a hodgepodge of soulless things 
in a hoplessly middle-class world, without one single touch of beauty, one re- 
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deeming feature. I suppose they can’t help it; their souls are starved; they 
lack breadth, vision. They can’t see that divine something that hides behind 
the most unpromising exteriors, to break through once in a lifetime, perhaps, 
in some queer, illogical generosity or sacrifice—or lunacy. I mean, rather, the 
realism of Flaubert, of Maupassant. Without dwelling on it, without even men- 
tioning it, they make one feel the humanity of human beings—and that’s what 
fiction is for. 

“What I’m trying to say is, if you present your situation skillfully enough, 
it’s quite unnecessary to point out to the reader the places to laugh and cry— 
like a reported speech, with ‘Cheers’—‘Laughter’—‘Loud groans;’ cries of ‘Put 
him out !—‘Lynch him!’ scattered through it. 

“I'd rather miss my point entirely by lack of stress than to make it by over- 
elaboration—by insulting the intelligence of the reader with patronizing exposi- 
tions; making for him the conclusions he is quite capable of making for himself; 
describing for him the emotions he is supposed to feel. If your situation itself 
doesn’t evoke any affective response, it’s unlikely that a page or two of swash 
about ‘the pity of it!’ will do it any better. 

“You see, I am not of those writers—there are plenty of them, and they 
ought to know better—who affect a patronizing scorn for the public which feeds 
them. We, they say, are of superior stuff; the fool public is earthy, sodden, 
stupid, and must be written down to. It is an error of absurdly naive conceit. 

“And here’s the explanation. The general public is inarticulate. It feels 
—at least part of it thinks; but it can’t talk. Now and then a vocal person is 
born; and it’s that vociferous tenth which provides our writers and other pests. 
3eing gifted with the ability to express themselves; shamelessly to analyze and 
lay bare the workings of their poor little souls—such folk account it to them- 
selves as virtue. Because they can express shades of emotion, they publish it 
abroad that they are sensitive spirits, finely organized, capable of a depth of 
feeling denied to coarse, common clay. Umphf! They forget that all they can 
do is to talk about the emotions which are common to humanity. Let them—if 
they could—set forth an emotion which others do not know, and their audience 
yawns and drops the book. They forget, also, that deep feeling is mute; that 
by their very logorrhoea they confess their superficiality. One does not talk 
of those things which really stir the soul. : 

“Wherefore, the more simply a situation is set forth, the more surely will 
the reader react to it; provided it has a real affective value. Which brings us 
back to the beginning—that fiction depends for its interest upon its emotional 
appeal.” 

We think that’s a mighty interesting and deftly done little essay on the real 
secret of vividness in fiction writing. But don’t let the authors and editors do 
all the “chatting.” What? “That is what you’re paying us for?” Quite right, 
but remember you are all honorary editors, and you must get into the conversa- 
tion with opinions, and all that sort of thing, so the magazine will be run just 
as you want it run. 

Good-by till next Tuesday. And, by the way, don’t forget to order your 
issue in advance. It’s an extra-good one, and will leap lightly and quickly off 
the stands from coast to coast. 








If you are an employer and desire to place your empioyees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, wiih or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 


Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give (hem an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Mapner.—Well, what do you like to do? Seems to me that you have 
enumerated about every occupation possible to a feniale. Tell you what, Mabel; 
ur trouble is a state of mind. You have allowed yourself to “hate” things for 
long, that now it’s chronic. How do you know that you would “hate” living 
small town? There is usually more fun and more social excitement in a 
ll town than in a large one. In New York or Chicago, could you run in 
and see a friend just across the street? Unless you pgssess thousands of friends 
in one district you have to go several miles to see a familiar face, don’t you? 
In a small town you can say, “how-de-do” at every corner. As for “him,” I 
think him a very sensible young man, but, more than that, he is a loving an@ 
unselfish one. Oh, Mabel—don’t be a little goose and throw away such a lad 
as that, just becayse you don’t know what in the world you do want! 
nos. Mapcre.—Your writing shows me much patience or much persistence. 
If you are going to make a success of a musical career you'd better set to work, 
right away, to acquire those two qualities, because they are absolutely necessary. 
. 


‘ou can have all the genius of the biggest of them, and unless you can practice 
1 your fiddle for about six hours a day, and deny yourself most of the pleasures 


id distractions which ordinary men enjoy, you needn’t look for “big success.” 


your writing shows strong signs of musical ability, so take my advice and 
stop wondering whether the world will give you “a chance.” The world will 
give anybody a chance at anything, providing they have talent and the will to 
work to develop it. 


S. S. N.—That specimen you inclose shows me a person who has so many 
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contradictory traits that it would be impossible to point out any one outstanding 
quality. He is affectionate, selfish, and proud, but hasn’t downright self-respect; 
a combination which sounds impossible, but which I meet with every day. Noth- 
ing like a few thousands of handwritings, per week, passing beneath your aston- 
ished eyes, to convince you that, with humans, anything is possible. This writer 
is so complex a character that I am going to plead with you earnestly to have 
nothing to do with him. You, with your simple and direct nature, your simplicity 

of motive, and your sensitiveness will be entering upon a life of misery if you 
marry him. With his disposition to domineer, he will inevitably take advantage 
of your amiable weaknesses. Better suffer a while now and get it over with 
than to go on to a lifetime of it. 


Mr. Turee.—Oh, my dear man! How can you think so well of yourself 
when your handwriting shows me that weak will of yours, that tendency to 
vacillate, that lack of efficiency, that tendency to be too talkative, that argumen- 
‘tativeness, and that lack of tact? Sorry—but you brought it on yourself. 
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Now look here; what you need to do is to stop thinking how well you can 
do things and begin to wonder whether you really can learn how to do any one 
thing with true skill. As for “writing insurance,” you are as far from the type 
of person who ought to do that as possible. I do estimate you as a “good man,” 
for the simple reason that your disposition is good, your instincts kindly, and 
your faults, as it were, on the surface. It is in the line of achievement, work, 
and skill that you need pay attention to yourself. Now, don’t be offended. Lots 
of us are real happy about ourselves until somebody comes along with a long 
pin and puts a hole in our bubble of conceit. You really are a worth-while 
person, if you’ll stop being so convinced that you are. 


M. McL.—That specimen expresses great gentleness and ultrarefinement. 
Right there, I suspect, is the trouble, because you are a sort of diamond in the 
rough, you know, and your personality is tremendously aggressive. I shouldn't 
wonder if she found you a bit trying as a constant daily companion. If two 
people—men and men, women and women, or man and woman—are to spend all 
the twenty-four hours together, they must be of congenial tastes. The average 
marriage often is saved from shipwreck because “he” has to be downtown for a 
merciful ten hours out of the waking sixteen. You made a great mistake, too, 
in trying to regulate her friendships. You are what you say—affectionate, con- 
stant, and devoted; but remember that a rough human hand might crush a hum- 
ming bird, all with the best intentions. That’s your case. Try to bring out 
the best that’s in you, man, and present it to her. Step softly over delicate 
ground. Did you ever try to tame a wild creature of the woods? What care- 
fulness must be in your step, how gently you must speak, how gracious must 
be your gestures, how patient you are called upon to be! Well, there’s your 
case again. If you really care, the way you say you do, you'll take that hint. 


Kip Graves.—Your writing shows that you have much of the temperamental 
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make-up out of which good physical directors and sanatorium keepers are made, 
No, I don’t estimate you as the sort of person who is innately a big money- 
maker, but if you were associated with a shrewd business man, in your new 
venture, I] would think the combination a very promising one. You have 
great patience, good sense and tact, together with a vivid interest in health, and 
these things constitute a distinct type of individual, fitted for the work I have 


suggested. 





Sonrta.—Number one is the writing of a very pleasant and kindly person. 
As a guardian, I couldn’t imagine any one, nicer. Number two shows a hot- 
tempered and unreasonable person, who probably has a great deal of personal 
charm, as such people often have. Number three is the writing of a man of 
great caution and practical ability, but of warm-heartedness, as well. Number 
four shows a sense of humor as a strong trait, which, in turn, gives toleration 
and a friendly disposition. Your own writing shows intensity of feeling and a 
tendency to be impatient and self-absorbed. 

Peccy.—So you and your young husband are going to part, are you? Dear, 
dear! It’s a good thing I’m an incurable optimist; otherwise these persistent 
tales of woe would cast a gloom over even my cheerful grin. Peggy, I am going 
to make you real angry, by saying that I strongly suspect that his being ‘so dis- 
agreeable” is largely your own fault. You didn’t send me his handwriting, but 
yours, so restless and discontented and selfish and vain and stubborn—oh, oh, 
Peggy! 





Ge Jo 7. 
¢ 4 


I wonder what “he” has to say on his side? Are you sure you have really 
tried to be a good wife? Now, if you read this department as you say you do, 
you'll know that women have an ardent champion in me. Most of the time, I 
think married unhappiness is almost wholly due to selfishness and mean-spirited- 
ness on the part of males, but there are exceptions, and I’m looking at one of 
them right now, I do believe. In the first place, my dear, few girls of eighteen 
are fit to be married. I don’t believe in prohibitory laws about our lives, but I do 
wish that public sentiment were more against early marriages. Anyway, why 
not try to take the attitude that you will try to do right, for a while, whatever 
he does. Sounds simple, but you'd be surprised to know how many couples I’ve 
kept together by suggesting that simple thing. Work? The biggest work you 
have before you is to get a character of more depth, fineness, and spirituality. 
How about making a home, too? 

Notre: Kid Graves, in care of the Sport Department of The Omaha Bee, 
would like to hear from K. Merrill, whom I answered in the June 22d issue, 
I have not your address, Merrill, so hope that this will attract your eye. 

Artuur M. Dapevi__e.—Your handwriting shows me that yours-is a char- 
acter in which there is an odd combination of impetuosity and timidity. Be¢ause 
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of this, you are always promising to do things which you afterward fail on, and ~ 
are invariably trying something for which you lose courage, eventually. I strongly 
represent to you that this is a fatal combination, and that you must either curb 
your ardor and your desire to plunge into new ventures, or you must buck up 
your courage and learn to follow out the venturesome sprite who leads you 
into pastures new. 

F, W.—No, I don’t blame you for not wanting to be a surgeon, for you 
are supersensitive and physically not of the aggressive type. Also, you are too 
emotional. The typical and most successful surgeon is a man or woman of 
few emotions, and is of the almost unfeeling type out of which we get our 
truest scientists. No, I don’t think it foolish at all for you to want to grow 
flowers for profit. There is a big business in that, as many a florist has shown, 
Since you have a fair amount of capital and only amateur experience, go into 
the business in a modest way at first. Isn’t it possible for you to sell your own 
products? Advertise that you will send “country bouquets” to families. You've 
no idea how many people like the simple flowers which are easiest to raise. This 
suggestion is given me by our vocation expert, Mr. Scott. Write him for details, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Oh, no, my dear chap, I don’t really think that you are in- 
different to girls. Quite the contrary! But, like many a bashful boy, you are 
sensitive and hate to have your feelings hurt. You are really very affectionate 
and loving, and I think that you are one of the few young men who would be 
justified in marrying early. You are innately constant and sincere. Don’t let 
any “joshing” shake you out of those fine and rare traits. You possess business 
ability, with a “selling” slant. That’s your particular line. 

T. A. H—I’m not at all prejudiced against odd combinations of races, 
Tessie. Being a fine representation of the countries of Europe myself, with a 
bit of gypsy thrown in for good measure, I naturally think that us yella dawgs 
ain’t so bad! Anyway, I know that mongrel dogs are faithful, to the death, 
and the best scrappers, alive, so it would seem that we were in good company, 
Tessie, although perhaps not so handsome as the thoroughbreds. <A girl who is 
partly Philippine and partly English and partly Japanese and partly Greek is, 
indeed, a bit mixed up, but your handwriting shows a good, steady, accurate 
nature, with perhaps special skill in some lines of work, and a temperament not 
too emotional, though a bit so. Nothing to worry about, Tessie, at all. 


ST KIOOAE 
use THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


way of review—are simple vertical, simple horizontal, alternate vertical, 
alternate horizontal, simple diagonal, and alternate diagonal. Next in 
order of complexity comes the lateral, or spiral transposition cipher. As this 
week’s problem is a transposition cipher of the spiral type, a type which we have 


_ types of transposition ciphers we have considered so far—this by 
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not examined since the Under the Lamp circle convened, it will be well to 
analyze one, so that you may see its distinguishing features, before you proceed 
with the problem. 

Our best method of approach will be to encipher a message according to 
the spiral transposition plan. Let us do so with the text, “I'll be there at four.” 
The rectangle which every cryptographer knows is the basis of most transposition 
ciphers, can be made up from this text—which contains sixteen letters—of two 
vertical columns, each containing eight letters, or the reverse, or four vertical 
columns of four letters each. We'll use the latter arrangement. 

The chief characteristic of the spiral type is that the letters of texts, instead 
of being transposed in the geometrical figure in successive horizontal, vertical, 
or diagonal columns, are written around the figure, circling it completely, then 
continuing the text letters, in regular succession, to the center of the figure. 
The text above, would be written into the figure according to the spiral arrange- 
ment, thus: 

LLB 
TFOE 
A RUT 
EREH 

The cipher, taking vertical columns, from top to bottom, in regular suc- 
cession, would be: ITAEL FRRLO UEBET H. 

This week’s problem is an exercise that will complete your introduction 
to the spiral transposition cipher. It was taken from the notes of Inspector 
Steele; it was sent him one gloomy morning when work at headquarters was 
slack by an old friend and fellow student of cryptic lore. You'll find the solu- 
tion in next Tuesday’s issue. 

IEEME ENHTN ODETA MTPSN TVEFO DOAEA ARLTM TTITO 
AEITL MEBHC HECLU TKETS FOR, 


Last Tuesday’s concealed message is: “I think solving ciphers is one of 
the best ways to train the mind to be accurate and alert.” The first and last 
letters in each group were the key letters; their sole use in the prok'em was 
to indicate the sequence of the groups. When these key letters, after serving 
their purpose of designating the sequence of each group are eliminated, the 


answer is apparent. 
The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Writing and Selling the Article 
A NY one with a good command of English and with a careful and accurate 


mind can learn to be at least moderately successful in writing and selling 

articles. The field is limitless. There is a man in New England who, 
for vears, has made a fair living by writing articles about trees. Of course, he 
knows trees. To begin with, he knew nothing of literature, but now his articles 
are little classics—models of form. 
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The article and its material lie always at one’s hand. The industrial field 
offers a fine opportunity for the man who knows something of it; magazines 
are always interested in intelligent discussions of business, with a new viewpoint, 
Very often a few unusual photographs will furnish the basis for a good article. 

Any specialty can always be expanded into the basis for articles. Mr, 
Herbert Job, of whom I have spoken as a photographer, also writes charmingly 
of the birds which he has come to know so well. He could not do that at first, 
Now, with his photographs and his unusual subject and his clever way of pre- 
senting it, he has practically the whole bird subject to himself. 

The union of the photographer and the writer of articles is most necessary, 
If combined in the same person, by far so much the better. 

Magazines open to the article are fully as many as those open to fiction. 
But, to be successful, a writes must be able to furnish evidence that his material 
is new and his information authentic. Also, he must strike out from the beaten 
path. Platitudes and thrashed-over economic and social questions handled in 
an old way will never be successfully placed. 

But even an old sttbject, revamped, looked at from an up-to-the-minute 
angle and presented crisply and interestingly, preferably with some unusual 
photographs, will always get a hearing. 

Photographs for articles must be offered for sole use. That is, they mus 
be used again. They should, if possible, be five by seven, glossy prints, and 
unmounted. The name and the address of-the sender as well as the name of 
the photographer should appear on the back of each print. 

The prices for articles vary as much as those for fiction. Some magazines 
pay as low as ten dollars for three thousand words. The high-class magazines 
pay from three to five cents a word for articles, and from three to ten dollars 
for each photograph. In beginning a career as a writer of articles care should 
be taken that the character of the magazines to which work is subjected shall 
be thoroughly understood. 

Other things being equal, the traveled man or woman is more apt to be 
a successful writer of articles than one who has never known anything but 
one vicinity. 


—— 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether cr not it has been befere the courts previously, or 
whether or net it has been submitted to a lawyer of yeur locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Miss T. T. S.—This is the difference between a copyright and a trade-mark. 
A copyright concerns itself only with works of literature or art. You or your 
publishers secure a copyright for a novel or the right to reproduce a certain 
painting. No one may publish that novel except the one who takes out the 
copyright. No one may make reproductions of that painting but yourself. 
A trade-mark is anything with which you stamp upon manufactured goods the 
name of the producer or the manufacturing company or the product. The 
object of doing this is to prevent inferior goods being sold in your name, and 
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to identify yourself with the public. The object of the copyright is to prevent 
others from issuing the novel or reproducing the picture without making returns 
to the one properly holding those rights. The penalties for infringement of 
either rights are heavy. In the case of large firms the amount of restitution 


which the usurping copyright or trade-mark user has been obliged to pay has 
imes been well into a fortune. 

The case to which you allude shows how carefully a trade-mark should be 
conceived before being registered. That particular trade-mark left such a loop- 
hole for clever imitation which would be legally within the law that I wonder 
that it Was not attempted before. The copyright matter is a different affair. 
It is exceedingly difficult for any publisher to pirate any book, now, and even 
the many separate rights of the author are so established that there is little 
danger of any of them being appropriated fraudulently. 

All copyrights and trade-marks are registered at Washington. 


T. SaLtron.—If the company can prove that you were careless in your 
handling of the machine, and that you had been reproved several times by your 
foreman for this fault, your chances of getting any compensation for your 
accident are slim. Since you say that the foreman had so reproved you, and 

t he has witnesses to that effect, you would be doing the only wise thing if 
you accepted the sum of money which is offered you. I will concede the fact 
that probably, in this particular instance, you were not careless, and that the 
machine was not running perfectly, but the evidence would be against you in 
a trial. Better take what you can get now than go through a long and ex- 
pensive process of law in which you are apt to come out the loser. If you had 
been seriously injured I might give you different advice, but while it is not a 
lisht matter to lose the tip of your finger, you say that it will not interfere with 
ur work, so why court trouble? In the future, if put on a machine which 
you think needs attention, better stop work at once and refuse to go on until it 


1 


is in proper condition. This is the only safe thing to do. 


a 
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FIELD, JESSE H.—Twenty-four years ago he lived at GARCIA, LILLIAN.—She left her home in Oakland, 
Bapid City, South Dakota. He was then twenty-one years California, a short time ago, and had her children, two 




































old, tall, with black curly hair slightly di with gray, girls and a boy, with her. The girls are eight and nine 
hazel eyes, and a fair « xion. I 1 glad to years old, and the boy is six They are all dark, and | 

hear from him or from member of his family Mrs. the mother is very fair Her sister is very much worried 

imma Graham Bay, 6: Compton Avenue, Los Angeles, about her, and will be most grateful to any one who can 
California. give her news of her. If she sees this she is asked to i 

write, in all confidence, to Sister, care of this magazine. 
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a peser neon. SYDNEY and MAX.—They were last 
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is magazine 


her fam 
small 





bra a Mount sister > m™m 
grateful who n give her any inform n 
will he t Mrs. S. H. Neihaus, 35 North 
Hamilton H Ir an Ir r 








twenty-two years old 
hur dred 
1° Ww 


JAMES.—Hle is about 


inches tall, and weighs 
Ww ur 


HODGE, 
feet eight 





1 last he 
1919 His b 
5 whe will he! him olem 
2509 West Dauphin Street, Pennsylvania 


r Please 


HANSEN, JULIUS.—You have to f 
of this ma 


write to your daughter, M. D. I. B 


Esa, RARGED P.. ett auODY He le left 
Je in Ve 18 home ‘ 





Boe. ow . 





= te ner wan 
gladly r ved. If ; 
Louis Pareit, 45 Pember 


chusetts 


te REVEREND | tye EC. 
Was the“pas 


-Ahbout years ago he 


bytlerian 


eight 
Church, in 





pasterate in Detroit An o i 
ila be glad Neg heer from him, 
mas a Bee ler who will 















Cl. AVEAU. ERNEST.—Tie was last heard from in Los 
A when his brother died in the = servic His 
n ce ig worryin & about hima and will be grat for any 
information that will ! elp her to find her son Also 
MORRIL, nar ’ given When last 1 
he was iw M mnta fie in the employ of - 
ment An friend would like very much 
peesent wirere ~ Bn A. L., care of this mag 

PARKER, CARL M. —He left. Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
about 1 ,» and was last hear m in Arlington, Oregon, 
in 1914 r 4 thirt with dark 
curly heir even teeth laska His 
sister tr 5661 


Broadway, Oakland, California 
SHOARES, ARTHUR J., formerly of 
necticut; RY LILLEY, formeriy of 
Hampshire, and THUR H. LANDRA, w 
boro, Massachusetts, t a are 
to Mrs. G. H. C.. ¢ 





POWELL, RUTH.—-She in Salt Lake City 


Was last seen 





Utah, in 1917. Her home is in lowa. I have some impor- 
tant news for her, and am anxious to g her present ad- 
dress. Vaughn, caro of thjs mag cate 





BESSIE B.—Please let me mee. J. W 


+ care of this magazine 


hear from you at 


Missing Department 





TINNEY, PETER.—He left his family in 1904. His wits 





died soon after, and two of his children, Bertha Elles 
and Margaret, were "e a home. Their sister 
nxiously them She would also be 

r’s brother. Dan. M 
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CUTHER, CHARLES B 
. 3 4 & i 








te e} a 
‘ hur M ( 
Ih 4 Pa d ga 
STEPANI} MARIE.—S! 
it t 
ther in Philsdelphia. Any « 
reatly lise by sending 
TWenty-se i Str Lora 
MILLER  FROGGIE. f 
thio Ne aud le 
Mo Ala 2 1 v 


LANDAUER, MRS. 


heard of 










d to 
send i R., 
ASTON, RICHARD, u 
wa 1 ar n Oct i t e in 
e West State bout | 1 be 
t y re ed by of 
L pet oficer on t 8. 8. 
New was ast eard of in San I <0 
in M a ty t yeara old, w dark hair 
or 1 
3 





7 ROTHWELL, ROBERT E.—Ile 
S. army, t " ( 








to Ff ! 3 
old pals Mike i 
nie Allbr 24 
WILSON, EVELYN RUBY.—Twenty-five years ) 
placed r y than ft mont b 
a family m Os! 
had a ’ faug 
once t t 
tir Afler x mouths 
und found that the pe 
v © i ! for 
a i now 
see t id 
f Ev ) 





wi LLIAMS SON, 
years as lils ter’s 





Minis. 








LEE.—I!I w u t St 
M uri, i n 
Theresa \ t r ca i me 
iu H T I \ i 
ye ald iy mot A 
heard of Ww I wa sor 
Missour If one 0 
me to i her, I t kit 
I Ww car t r 


PENNIMAN, | JANE, the widow of senjamin seine 














who lived w Yor City, 503 We Tweity- 
Street, im 18 4 one who w her will d g 
f r by writing to Harry Johnson, Route No. 1 W 1 
Ill 8 

DAY, Renner, 1¢@ «time in Sioux 
City, and skot ta, with a family 
iamed Britt, and CLIFFORD DUTHOUSE, These two are 
asked to communicate with an old friend. D. B., care of 
th mag 3 

















DARWIN, MAMIE CRYSTAL.—She is thirty-two years 
old, tall and slender, with light-brown hair, and one eye 
gualler than other. She cannot raise her left arm 

she teacl 









bigher than shoulder er 

the piano wel Sie is a her sist 

father at ng it her, and would 
be greatly relic they fr her. Mrs 
Thomas L. Wig ox 7 Mississippi. 





TUCK, ROBERT A.—!I am sefe and well. Please write or 
\ 











come at Ve wa u. Rob Stanley, Harrison, Idaho. 
BAUOS: Rg MIL ng ad date of the U. S. navy He was 

L emerton, in 1 19. il A Ey five 
ery t. wit 1 blu light hair. 

His Also LAWRENCE *WILSON, of the 
v. § rd from in Seattle, in February of 
thi i with black eves Any in- 
format two will be ceived by L. H 





of Eureka, 
utchinson, 
r is of 
of a quiet dis- 
and regular fea- 
nunicating 
Mrs. 

Kansas. 


WHITTIRER, CHARLES HENRY, formerly 
cans id ten la 1 


it urd of was 












mec y 
oh "Route 2, 


Toronto, Canada, on May 17, 












when [ was two years old, and I 
th my erat imothet When she 
Het phan Home, and from 
there t the Liome in Syracuse. d y mother’s name is 
Anna 8 I have never heard anything more of her, aud 
do not w what has become ¢ Xe If ny one can 
help 1 to find her, or any of my relativ ve I 3] iall be most 
grateful for their kind assistance. Mabel Shaw, care of 
t ne 
YOUNG, Pett ibe dal A = hisfue last heard from 
som olorad H sister would | 
any who can tell “her his pre nt wh 
ri t ! e and date of his deat Mrs. 
ton, IB v4 Horton, Kansas. 
LE ROY es better known as 
t heard of in Bal re in 1917 
! t hair blue ¢ 
right le uy n sca 1 
A A int about th 
a I ved by his 1 .. 2 





MYERS, PAUL al ale He was born in Cincin- 











I on July 8, and was last heard of on 
§ t New Yor! 1910, where his parents had a 
! es Any ¢ » knows his present address 
will oblige by 5 it to Mr, Db. Lynch, 1014 
( t, Cincinnat 

BROC KER, SYLVIA. was in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
1 r ¢ 1918, and was last seen in Charlotte, 
N ( na abo ut January, 1919 Ss! may be know: 
as 8 Bangster. G. D. 8., care of this magazine. 

ADDISON Y 1 te with May or tl 
Car azine, 

FORD, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Denver about 
191 Ar nf tic r ding him v be gladly re 

3 ou ¥, Joseph Tough « vf this maga- 





FITZGER ALD, MARIE 
wv 





HENDRIX, HERBERT J 
y New Y¥ 











d of 
w i r ! i 

} ‘ ] al ! r t 
t to Mrs. S 1 oH i Norti 
J Y 

WALTERS, FRED W., who was 
} fationed at Car Cali 
v i f t ! t 
] t I My I 
t or to 1 re 

BEGGS, SCHUYLER and FRANK.—Your old pal Le 
a il to hear from you L. A. $ are of this 

DADDY, DAN.—P! e come ba J m to blame i 
1 tak nd am sorry. Your wife, Marjorte 

SCHWOEBEL, JOHN. Twenty-two 35 r igo he wa ry 
I f Orange and Newar New Jerseys When last 
hear s ipl 1 t living K ig or some 
c r i \ t Hlis on W am v 
tw t nuirried and well ‘ 
‘ to | 1 3s father A 
will 8 tia! rill 
of t magazine 
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ATKINS, ROYAL ASTON, sometimes known as Duke, 


or Royal Aston. He was 


in June, 9009. Any one 
a kindness by asking hi 


last heard of in Mansfield, Ohio, 
who knows where he is will do 
m to write to his sister, as she 


has news for him. Martha, care of this magazine. 


DON, who was on |} 


oard the ‘‘Utoka,”” in Cuba. A 


friend would like to hear from him. A. Solorzano, care 


of this magazine. 


VAN HORN, MAUD, 


NORY, and MAGGIE, the chil- 


dren of Margaret and Charlies Van Horn, and their mother, 


Margaret, 
last heard 1 
children were born 
Was a soldier in 
tion that will lead 
gratefully received 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


KENT, GEORGE.—He 








six inches tall, with che 


eyes. He Was last seen 
Chicago. He is a tailor. 





hame Was Overstreet, Who Were 
The 


> from Sidney, Nebraska. 


‘70's, while their father 
Infantry Any informa- 
munication with them will be 
van Hohn, 218 West Ninth 


early 





is twenty-five years old, five feet 
and dark-blue 
y his ro years ago, in 
His mother will be grateful for 





any news of him. Mrs. Samuel Wycoff, care of this maga- 





NEIDERT, EUGENE A.—At one time he was a_ trick 


eyclist and appeared in v 


from him for twenty-two years 


ciate any information cc 


dert, 686 Columbia Aver 


NOTICE.—It will be to 
as a resident of Moberly 


five, car eight, sg 
and Kansas Cl M 
write to J. » 4 ware of tl 





STEVENS, WILLIS A., 
six years ago, when he 
office in Santa Ynez, ( 





audeville. His wife has not heard 
nd will greatly appre- 
Mrs. Dorothy Nei- 
Maryland. 





iue, 


the interest of the person known 
issourl, who occupied lower 
train number six, between Denver 





yuri, July 30th and 3lst last, to 


ig Magazine, 


who wags last heard of about 
was in charge of the telephone 
‘alifornia, is asked to write to 


Olivia, care of this magazine. 


WALSH, RALPH.—Ile 


ard of about five years 


1 
in the same house in Ne 
f 


igs sixteen years old and was last 
ag llis old friend, who lived 
w York City, would like to hear 


him. James Shultz, care of this magazine. 


yi clr lg RA Fide WARREN. —He was cat heard of 


in »bruary 10 en 
Ch 
about him will 








r ost 





he | ub his six 
i 3 Iowa Any information 
grate fully received he his daugh- 





I r 
ter Ida, care of this magazine 








y-filye years old and was 





last 1 yut years ago \r informa- 
tion about tha ly received by | sister, 
( Ze magé . 
SHIVES, HENRY.—tHe Is 
old, five feet eleven inches tal 
d ind eighty-five pounds 
Kansas, and has two chi I 
visited Joplin, Missour dr 


Was last seen two years 
any information. Zola 5 
Dorado, Kansas. 





Pittsi 











PrP. C Se hit ) 22 
Angeles, Califo rnia 





BUCK, MRS. MARIE 
, and was la 


nine years old 
rado, about six yea 
fully received by 
218 South Carrizo 








BELCHER, HARRY H.—lie was 
Mas isetts, in 

1 t er Also HENRY DAVID bow! 1S 

y, in car € 





of Ari- 
will be 











Mr ( 
last heard fr in 
) it to 
D left 
f the su t of th 
t West in 1 ! ster 

' m She is not 

‘ I fJ. RB. < 
fi I ! if by 
is ate with 
al i i Lo 





VICTORIA.—She is about fifty- 
t heard of in St t y 
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A. E. S.—Please, darling, come back, or let me_ hear 
from you. I am quite ill worrying about you. I am lonely 
and my health is breaking need you, dear, and forgive 
everything. Your heartbroken mother, Cc. 8. Street, Los An 


BARREN, GEORGE ELMER.—lIle is about seventy SEAGER, dea 
of age, with blue eyes, brown hair and mustache 80 him, a 
who was born in 1875 and was a ve 1 by a family m his ‘address. 
Putnam when he was ig dead, and his 
ter would like y u ws of her grandfathe 
She will be grate ra iformation that will 
her to get in touch with him. V. M. P., care of 
magazine. 


DOYLE, ROBERT TYLER.—Ile ws 
delphia, in 1876. mg returned to Pensacola, . where ject an as relatior 
he was in the ho bu “98 With a partner, ‘uban of r her 
Spanish descent rte 1A Feru undez, and for some years ~_ Jd r ure of ils 

It was 


he yellow t Pensacola, but PRYCE, W. JOHN. 
verifie His si ster would be grateful fe r for Maine, 
mation regarding him. Julie A. D., care of “ re “and 


Missing Department 


leaving there for Detroit. 


A 
Ohio” ‘A fri nd v 
Vaughan, East Lynue, 


Phila- DONOVAN, MRS., 


rumored 


to 
HALL, ge chee A ROBERT. Pittsileld, 
from him since 
Any * we who Ao i wil SHINES. 
great by riti t his sist “ very was 
Gental phd the kind 3. Sister May, care of this mag zine. 


His pe 


Roy 
HIGGS : place 1 in the I. Z T. Orphan H 1 
T I was about one year ar STAERER, 1AM 
; 1K ! 


aft ‘rward- 
ing slightly 


5 i only 1 Av 4 nm i ia 
nev r » and erate “ful for 
news h fm “lations. ul Higgs, 14 
Avenue, T 
WILHITE, WALTER hg -Information about hir 
w t his half si Mrs. Margaret Srush, volta hase 
“i linois. 


1529 LA QueT, 


y 

Devon Avenue, Oicaso. 
BERGER, HENRY. Hie ty three years old, and 

five in height Hi ist heard from me montis 

€ Yor Any news of him 

greatly 3 Windwahr, 482 Junius 

Brooklyn, New 

tla H., formerly of Englewood, a 

_Colorado, An old friend Ww tld like to ue, = Slee . H 

care of this magazi Silat Stnae We lome, 


Street, 


WATSON, 
suburb of Denver 
hear from him. 


STEPHENS, BEULAH, 


that I hear from you ra or 


old frie 


who has a son with 


al se le He 
! 


infor t Fr it } “ ban 


last heard of in Chicago, Wag 
Michigan It is very important 
». J. Thorpe, 815 1-2 East Fifth 


4 would like to hear from 

t one _ who may send 
azin 

ard of he was with the 

r in Columbus, 

of him. L. £ 


a family in Con- 
the middle West, 
asked to write to 


Bangor, 
» ond & 
him fn 
Street, 


heard from 
ad blue 


‘ft home ir 
» is a dr 


be reat! 
«venue, 


appre 
Austin, 


about twenty-o 
’ais) Ss 


nada 


fearing 


03, @ t oir, oll ar tie. Avenue, Fort W rth, 

years of ome v 

) and sandy McBEE, age coy 
rty pounds, I 
n he will be 

Sougher, Masonvi lle, 


a 


3 re V is 
grateful for their mindti 38. Roy Cc. 


New Jersey 


GUNTER, JIM.—In 1881 my father married a widow 
Herefordshire, Bngland. Her name was 1 
had a son named James, who married 
United State My father died in 1910 in Hngla 
been in the States since 1906, and would be very glad indeed 
to hear from Jim Gunter. James Price, care of this maga- 
zine. 


LUPO, TONY.—When last heard from he was living 
Clinton Street, ‘m Detroit, Michigan, and Was . loy 
It Dedge Brothers. He is 

and weighed one hundred 

was nicknamed ‘Snake Eye” 

very glad to hear from him, 
who kno him. George Brown, 752 Beaubin 
troit, Michigan. 


BAUKER, ARTHUR E., forn 
York. He left there about some rn 
point I would be very glad to vet touch with him 
again Harry E. Turner, 54 Flowers Avenue, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 


WEBSTER, E. M.—He is a newspaper and 
man, about fifty years o!} lve f 
smplexion, blue eyes, 
with gray, He we hundred LARK IN, mot de Y. wh 
two pounds. He wa: " ed mn in Nas} a aco. I rt 
n June, 1918 I d ° in February. Pp » write t 0 
e of great importance 
will pay a liberal rewarc 
nding this g¢ nan 


h 
Alvarado Street, 


Bd td de LAND C. 


advertisir 


+ ante as al 
Regime it I 
Carolina elk iy 1 i “ nd him, and 
who can he him to greatly oblige 
to C. K. M., care of this mag P 


Will any V. M. 
that year, please 
Ontario, Canada? 


graduate of 1912, or student during 


I 
write Webster, Wimico Beach, 


CASWELL.- 
ag 


Texas. 


~He Ie oft Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
1 Prior, a 


to hear from 


Box 111 


who 
writing 


Chicago, 


teen years old 


» in Washi 
H. 


, jease 
Virginia. 
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“At Last—A Real Job 


and Real Money!” 


“And if only I'd started earlier, I could have had them five years ago. I 
didn’t realize at first what spare time study would do fora man. Taking up 
that I. C. S. course marked the real beginning of my success. In three 
months I received my first promotion. a8 OUT WeRE=ED cx ame ame eae 


But | kept right on studying and I’ve [INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
° ° ° ¢ OX 2980-C SCRAN 
been climbing ever since.’’ Explain, without obligaung me, how I can qualify ‘tor the posi- 
‘ t on, or in the subject fore whie nh Imar 
Every mail brings letters from some of the neta, Seater yay ESMANSHIP 
two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schools telling of advance- 
ments and increased salaries won through 


spare time study. 


Electric L tune Railways bad CM ADVERTISIN 

Electric Wir Window ell 

Telegraph E aaiseee ry Card Writer 
Telephone Work L Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER OS Railroad ‘Tralnman 
Mechanical Draftsman Ld alle LUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice | 
) Pooimaker 
Gas Engine aaa 

Dovin ENGINEEL SHOOKKEEPER 

[ LjSurve ying and ities ping Stenographer and Typist 
Pi MINE FOREMAN OK ENGINEER te 4 
PE StATIONARY ENGINEER ainarric MANAGER 
™ Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
LJShip Draftsman LJ} ¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ; 
lq PARC HITECT 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


How much longer are you going to walt 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait five years and then realize 
what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Without cost, without obligation, just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


Contractor and Builder } 
Architectural Draftsman Cc ommon School Subjects 
oe oncrete Builder }CIVIL SERVICE 
| Structural Engineer Becra: ay Mail Cle 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 5 atte Repairing 


Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation [J Spanish 
_] Freneb 


Itallao 





) CHEMIST “ AGHICULTURE 
Mathematics C) Poultry Raising 


Name __ ‘ — — 
Present 

Occupation 

Street 

and No 


City State eneemennne 
Cunadians may cau us coupon lo 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, 
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The Burlington 


Jwenty One Jewels 


“Fewer Jewels Not Worthy of the Name Burlington * 


Adjusted to the Second—Adijusted to Temperature—Adjusted to Isochronism—Adjusted to Position# 
25-Year Gold Strata Case—Genuine Montgomery Railroad Dial—New Art designs—Extra Thin Cases 


Burlington Watch Co. b ) O 
Dept. 1428 19th Se. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago i 
338 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba bs 





Ske eee 


Please send me (without obligation and prepaid) your 
book on watches with full explanation of your 
cash or $3.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. You pay only this small amount each month for th 
piece, sold to you at the airect rock-botcom price, @ 
at which a Burlington is sold. This masterpiece of watch manufage 
to position, adjusted to temperature, and adjusted to isochronism™ 
today for free book on watches. 


a 
ary 


és 


You do not pay a cent urtl 
OUDON, watch. Send the coupon® 








